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Impossible to Utter. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


’ WHEN naught of human speech could show 
The majesty of law most high, 
God blew the trump, wove lightning crown, 
Beat thunder throbs on Sinai. 


When naught of human speech could show 
Infinity of love to me, 

God sent his only son to die 
For love of me on Calvary. 


No human speech could make us sure 
Of spirit world in splendor set; 

So Christ into its glory bright 
Went plainly up from Olivet. 


The heavenly range of thought is shown 
By golden streets, the Lamb’s own light, 
Rivers of life, ali storms new set 
To song on Zion’s peerless hight. 


Five Years. 


ARBITRATION—JANUARY 111TH, 1897. 
BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


OncE more the skies o’erarching have thundered hope 
to man,” 
And the murky clouds and solemn have broken for 
the light; 
Once more the ages marching to the mighty Captain’s 
plan 
Have wheeled in serried column to the morning and 
the right. 


Once more the sullen Furies to a new emotion thrill; 
Discomfited Abaddon crawls backward to his den; 
Loud the seraph’s diapason, It is thus the laws fulfil, 
While the hosts of glory gladden at the scratching of 
a pen. 


The harpy .and the condor from their cruel hights 
repine, 
And the jungle tigers tremble for the fate that they 
foresee, 
And wolf-men pause and ponder the march of the 
divine 
When Love need not dissemble and Hate shall hate 
to be. 


A flapping of the pinions that raise our fallen race, 
A step of Truth advancing in the great and glad 


campaign,— 
Hide now, O Hell, your minions in terror and dis- 
grace; Z 
Five years exult entrancing for the thousand that 
remain. 


New York City. 


The New Treaty of Arbitration. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES P, DALY. 





I HAVE read the proposed treaty agreed upon by 
’ the two plenipotentiaries, and ‘now submitted to the 
Senate of the United States for ratification, and hav- 
ing, during the last two years, taken an active part in 
the effort to bring about the settlement of all contro- 
versies that may hereafter arise between the two Eng- 
glish-speaking nations—Great Britain and the United 
States—by the final arbitrament of a fixed tribunal, 
and being familiar, I think, with all the plans sug- 
gested tor that purpose by individuals and collective 
bodies, I have no hesitation in saying that, in my 
opinion, it is the best that has yet been suggested. 

I have been struck by its simplicity and clearness, 
by how much has been foreseen and provided for, 
and am satisfied in my own mind that, as a means of 
preventing war, with all its attendant calamities (ex- 
cept where war is inevitable), it will work most 
satisfactorily. It is difficult, beforehand, to see all 


the exigencies that may arise; and for that reason it 
s better, in my judgment, to ratify the treaty as it is 





now framed (leaving all such exigencies to be dis- 
closed during the five or six years of its operation), 
than for the Senate to provide for them now. Ina 
matter of this kind, which is new, experience is the 
best guide. As the treaty isto be in operation only a 
few years it may result in its being made still more 
perfect. 

I now answer certain questions put to me by the 
representative of THE INDEPENDENT: 

Do you think Russia will use her influence against 
the ratification of the treaty? I do not believe she 
will attempt to do so. 

If arbitration is a desirable thing should it not be 
incorporated -into international law for more than 
five years? AsI have already remarked, the treaty 
will undoubtedly be improved and made entirely sat- 
isfactory, such alterations and changes being made 
as experience will suggest. 

Can it be considered as a treaty of offense and de- 
fense, and does it commit the two countries to an 
alliance? I do not think any such question is in- 
volved. 

Would the United States be in danger of Josing 
control of the Nicaragua Canal, if it should be built ? 
Would Great Britain claim that, under the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, she was entitled to a voice in the con- 
trol of the Canal? I answer, no. AsI have been 
largely connected with the matter cf the Nicaragua 
Canal,.as a member of the company that has hereto- 
fore done what has been done toward the construc- 
tion of that great waterway between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, and have also been an officer of that com- 
pany since its incorporation, I anticipate no difficulty 
of thatkind. I think I may consider myself thor- 
oughly well-informed on this subject, having had 
constant occasion for some years carefully to study 
and consider it. : 

Would King Oscar, of Sweden, be satisfactory to 
our country, and be likely to be impartial, as the 
final arbitrator? I think the selection is excellent, 
as he is one of the most enlightened, liberal and ca- 
pable sovereigns of Europe. 


- 


New York City. 


The Two Brownings. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Ir has always seemed to me,that the poets are the 
wisest as well as the most delightful of our moral in- 
structors. None teach us as they can do the great 
in conduct and the pure inthought. Their thoughts 
enrich the blood of the world. While they go upand 
down, often in poverty and neglect, they are influenc- 
ing the moral tone of the age. By doing the King’s 
work all the dim day long, they are earning their im- 
mortality on earth, and securing the eternal blessed- 
ness of the great forever. In the eyes of the foolish 
and worldly they seem to have died, and their depart- 
ure was counted to be their hurt; but they are in 
peace, and having borne a little chastening they shall 
receive great good because God found them worthy 
of himself. I scarcely know another instance so 
striking, if, indeed, there be another instance at all 
in history, of two who have thus enriched their cen- 
tury by psalms that cannot die, owing the best of 
their long-continued earthly happiness to their union 
in holy matrimony. Inan age in which it is to be 
feared that divorce is constantly growing more com- 
mon, in an age which has had so many writers, not 
indeed ungifted, yet still of the baser sort, who have 
polluted the imaginations of men with the realism 
of moral mud, ard have sneered at marriage, and 
have endeavored to paint the gates of hell as paradise, 
and have eulogized the bonds of vagrant passion, 
and the weight of chance desires, as tho freedom con- 
sisted in the abject slavery of our lower nature— 
among so tmdany who have sung or written unworthily 


it is a precious boon and antidote that these two poets 
of a supremer class thought it as little shame as did 
the ancient poet of the Canticles to glorify a pure and 
holy love. We may be glad, too, that another true 
poet of these days, whom death has only just taken 
from us—Mr. Coventry Patmore, a true poet, even if 
his range was limited—has glorified the same theme in 
the holy pureness and classic simplicity of his ‘Angel 
in the House.”’ 

Mr. Browning is, perhaps more than any other 
poet, the poet of love, of love regarded with a south- 
ern intensity of emotion, of love declared and unde- 
clared, requited*and unrequited, wise and unwise; of 
love in every one of its titanic complications, whether 
of passionate jealousy, passing into insanity and mur- 
der, or of passionate idolatry passing into terrible 
scorn or shrinking down into cynical indifference. 
He sings of the little more and how much it is more, 
and the little less and what worlds away. But he is 
most of all the poet of the pure wedded love where 
earth fades, for Heaven is there. 

Take the marvelously fine poem on “A Lover's 
Quarrel’’: 

** Love, if you knew the light 
That your soul casts in my sight, 
How I look to you 
For the pure and true, 
And the beauteous and the right— 
Bear with a moment’s spite 
Whena mere mote threats the white!”’ 
And in the pathetic little poem, ‘‘In a Year,” where 
a woman weeps for the waning love of her husband, 
how valuable a warning does the poet give of the need 
for watchfulness, for constant unselfishness, constant 
forbearance, for continual giving up in little things 
about which we are all so careless: 


‘‘Was it something said, 
Something done, 
Vexed him? Was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 
Strange! that very way 
Love begun; 
I as little understand 
Love's decay.”’ 


When he directly addresses his wife, what a high level 
the poet reaches. How tenderly he addresses her in 
‘One Word More,’’ in which he dedicates his fifty 
‘*Menand Women” to her: 


‘*T shall never in the years remaining, 
Paint you pictures; no, nor carve you statues, 
Make you music that should all-express me; 
So it seems: I stand on my attainment. 
This of verse alone, one life allows me; 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you, 
Other hights in other lives, God willing; 
All the gifts from all the hights, your own, Love.” 


Then follows a passage about the moon, of that side 
which the world sees and that side unrevealed except 
to angels; and so he says: 


‘“‘God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her!” 


Take, again, the dedication to his dead wife of his 
greatest poem—a book which is absolutely unique in 
character in the world’s literature—‘‘ The Ring and 
the Book,” amid the music of which we still seem to 
catch the passionate sob which sometimes broke _his 
voice when he read it: 


“‘Can thy soul know change? 
Hail, then, and hearken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile;— 
Never conclude but, raising hand and head 
Thither where eyes that cannot reach yet yearn 
For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 
Their utmost up and on—so blessing back 
In those thy realms of help, that Heaven thy home, 
Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 
Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall!’ 
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Again and again Browning shows that he does not 
regard death as the end either of life or-of true wed- 
ded.love. Take the lines: 


“‘ Never the time and the place 
And the loved one altogether.” 


They are supposed to be written by a husband who 
dreams of his lost one lying in her grave: 


**O enemy, sly and serpentine, 
Urcoil thee from the waking man! 
Do I hold the Past 
Thus firm and fast, 
Yet doubt if the Future hold I can? 
This path so soft to pace shall lead 
Through the magic of May to herself, indeed ! 
Or narrow of needs the house must be; 
Outside are the.storms and strangers; we— 
Oh, close, safe, warm sleep I and she,— 


I and she!”’ 
This is again the tender conception which dom- 
inates the lines beginning: Pare 


“‘ Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead!”’ 


It must not be fora moment supposed that Mr. 
Browning, in thus dwelling on the infinite bless- 
edness of pure and holy wedded union, was 
in the least thinking of a love like that of 
‘‘Geraint and Enid,’’ a love which quenched all 
effort. Against this he gave emphatic warning in 
‘« Ferishtah’s Fancies.’’ He rejects the idea of love 
left alone in the lonely splendor of “some selfish pal- 
ace. He names asthe proper sphere of true love’s 
action the common life of men doing works of God in 
the crowded cities of men: 

‘ ‘Round us the wild creatures, overhead the trees, 

Underfoot the moss-tracks—life and love with these! 


I to wear a fawn-skin, thou to dress in flowers; 
All the long lone summer-day that greenwood life of ours! 


“ Rich—pavilioned, rather—still the world without— 
Inside—gold-roofed silk-walled silence round about! 
Queen it thou on purple—I, at watch and ward; 

Couched beneath the columns, gaze, thy slave, love’s 
guard! 

‘So, for us no world! Let throngs press thee to me! 
Upand down amid men, heart by heart fare we! 
Welcome squalid vesture, harsh voice, hateful face! 

God is soul, souls I and thou; with souls should souls 
have place!” 


To him the love of husband and wife was but the 
embroidery, the illumination, the inspiring force of 
life, devoted to perfect and unselfish effort for the 
good of our fellow-men. 


‘**O world as God has made it! all is beauty; 
And knowing this islove, and love is duty.” 

This is the meaning of the lovely little lyric, ‘‘ Such 
a Starved Bank of Moss.” When we consider how 
ruinous the unions of not a few. poets and men of 
genius have been, I say to contemplate this holy mar- 
riage is a delight and an example. We think of Shake- 
speare living for years in London, his wife at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon; we think of Dante never once mention- 
ing, or even alluding to his wife during those long 
years of bitter exile; ‘we think of Milton and the com- 
monplace daughter of the rough and boisterous cava- 
lier who lit the fires of hell at his heart; we think of 
Coleridge separated from his wife for so many years; 
we think of Shelley and the frightful tragedy in which 
his youthful marriage ended; we think of Byron and 
the rebellious spectacle presented by his artificial mis- 
anthropy, and the sham pageant of his bleeding 
heart. 

It is most true of marriage that it is what men 
and women make it. It contains or hell or heaven. 
There is no third place in it. To base, unworthy, 
mere selfish souls, a noble marriage is simply impos- 
sible. We might well thank God, then, for instances 
which illustrate his own law, as it was expressed in 
the words of Christ. ‘‘ For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, and they twain shall be one flesh.’’ 
riages form the apostrophe of Milton: 


Such mar- 


“‘ Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In paradise of al] things common else. 
By thee adulterous lust was driv’n from men, 
Among the bestial herds to range; by thee 
Founded in season, loyal, just and pure, 
Relations dear and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother first were known.” 
Purely earthly love to Browning was a type of that 
heavenly love the soul feels for God, and with which, 
as St. James expresses it, the Spirit of God yearns 
over us even to jealousy.. For life, he says, and all 
it holds of joy and wo, is just our chance of the 
price of learning love; thus we have an illustration of 
St. John’s repeated teaching that love is the fulfil- 
ling of the law. ‘‘It is quite wonderful,” said Car- 


THE INDEPENDENT 
lyle, ‘‘in this day to find a man so happy and serene- 
ly confident as Browning is. But heis very different 
from me.’’ If he had not vanquished the problem 
of life, at least he was not vanquished by it. He 
would never have asked the morbid question of this 
day—Is life worth living? He never for asmoment 
disguised or made light of life’s trials. He faced 
them all. He knew that life has its severe tempta- 
tions. How grandly he speaks of the trials of old 
age, of the struggle and strain of living in ‘‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.’’ All the manliness of the poet’s life is ex- 
pressed in two of his lines. One is: 

‘* Look one step onward and secure that step,” 
and the other is— 

“God, Thou art love, I build my faith on that.” 
That was the creed of his inextinguishable gladness 
—because of hope and love ever. Death did not in 
the slightest degree appal him. 

‘‘ For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minutes at end, 
And the elements rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, : 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!”’ 
He emphasizes his belief in the life beyond. He 
makes Paracelsus say: 


“If I stoop 
Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day.” 
When Sordello dies they saw 


‘A triumph lingering in the wide eyes, 
Wider than some spent swimmer’s, if he spies 
Help from above in his extreme despair.”’ 
Even as he gazes on the corpses c! three wretches 
who have ended their miserable days by suicide, he 
can still say, facing that gruesome sight, ‘‘ My own 
hope is a sun shall pierce the thickest cloud earth 
overspread.’” Why does he make the sweet little 
girl sing repeatedly, ‘‘God’s in his heaven—all’s 
right with the world’’? What was the secret of this 
invincible trustfulness? Is it not expressed in the 
last line of his poem, ‘‘ Za Sazs¢az’’—which he told 
me expressed his very deepest thoughts: 
‘‘ He at least believed in soul, was very sure of God.” 
Is it not expressed further in ‘‘A Death in the 
Desert ’’? 
‘I say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by the reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world and out of it.”’ 
Is it not enshrined in the magnificent lines of the 
‘«Epistle of Karshish ’? 
‘‘ The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Living, too— 
So, through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here! 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself! 
Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee!’ ” 
If, then, I may sum up the main lessons of Brown- 
ing’s life and poetry, it would be thus: He would say: 
Live out truly, nobly, bravely, wisely, happily, your 
human life asa hunian life, not as a supernatural life. 
for you are a man and not an angel. Notas asen- 
sual life, for you are man and not brute. Not as a 
wicked life, for you area man and not a demon. Not 
as a frivolous life, for you are a man and not an in- 
sect. Live each day the true life of a man of to-day; 
not yesterday’s life only, lest you should become a 
murmurer; not to-morrow’s life only, lest you should 
become a visionary; but the life of happy yesterdays 
and confident to-morrows; the life of to-day un- 
wound«d by the Parthian arrows of yesterday, and 
undarkened by the possible cloud land of to-morrow. 
Life is indeed a mystery; but it was God who gave it 
to use for his sake and for the sake of our 
brother-men, amid countless sources of blessing and 
consolation in a world wrapped round with sweet air 
and bathed in sunshine and abounding with knowl- 
edge; and a ray of eternal light falls upon it even 
here, and that light shall wholly transfigure it beyond 
the grave. 


M. ADOLPHE DEUCHER, the President of the Swiss 
Confederation, who was elected a few weeks ago, also 
held the Presidency in 1886, and has been more or less 
in public life for a long time. The recent Geneva 
Exhibition was a success largely through his efforts, 
and for this he received recognition in the form of citi- 
zenship both in Geneva itself and-the canton. He isa 
physician by profession, and a man of simple and affa- 
ble manners, with considerable oratorical ability and 
strong business capacities. 
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The Bubo Plague of Bombay. 


BY THE REV. R. HOSKINS, 


Missionary OF THE M. E, Cuurcu In Inp1a, 


For four months the medical authorities of Bom- 
bay were in a maze concerning the origin and char- 
acter of the plague. It is a disease that none of 
them ever saw before, and which is not explained in 
European medical schools; but about the middle of 
December, the doctors, after thorough study of the 
subject, concluded that the pestilence was the bu- 
bonic fever, which in 1720 slew nearly one-half the 
inhabitants of Marseilles. Hongkong and Canton 
have recently passed through a siege of this pestilence, 
and, fortunately, several European doctors made a 
thorough study of the whole subject and prepared 
the way forjts speedy extinction in Bombay. 

Dr. Kitasato found the bubonic fever bacillus in the 
blood, glands and viscera. This bacillus has a short 
rod with rounded ends, and it looks like the bacillus 
of chicken cholera. It thrives on serum, agar and 
glycerin-agar at a temperature of 36° to 39° C. The 
bacillus is found sparingly’ in the blood but abun- 
dantly in the lymph glands, spleen, liver, lungs, 
brain and intestines. The bacillus produces the same 
effect on animals that have been inoculated as in 
man. It enters the human body by the respiratory 
tract, by excoriation of the surface of the body and 
through the digestive tract. 

The death rate in Bombay has usually been 38 per 
thousand yearly, but during the past six months the 
rate has increased to 63 per thousand yearly, which, 
if continued for a year, would take away more than 
20,000 persons. 

Rats, dogs, flies and goats have died in great num- 
bers in Bombay; and the native police have become 
demoralized through fear, so that great numbers have 
deserted their posts and hastened to their country 
homes and carried desolation with them. It is esti- 
mated that one-half of the population of Bombay has 
left the city, some are dead, some are dying, and many 
are fearing death. 

The deaths from the plague have been confined to 
the homes of the poor and depressed, where poverty 
enervates and filth abounds. About go per cent. of 
those attacked have died. So far, medical science 
has found noremedy. Men are taken with the plague 
with no warning; fever suddenly comes on, the tem- 
perature rises to 105°F. and above, the head begins 
to ache, the person feels dizzy, and stupor intervenes; 
after twelve to twenty-four hours glandular swellings 
are seen on the neck, armpits and groin, which ex- 
pand to the size of a hen’s egg and are*hard and very 
tender; nausea and vomiting ensue, and, usually, in 
two or three days the person is dead. The medical 
authorities in Bombay have done their utmost to 
purify the streets and sewers, by water brought from 
distant sources, and by a complete system of munic- 
ipal distribution of the water. Still, in all parts of 
the native city there are scores of pest-holes and 
death-breeding sinks, which frequently are within the 
high walls of native gentlemen’s houses. 

In the fourteenth century London lost 100,000 per- 
sons by the Great Plague, and the country was so 
depopulated as seriously to disarrange industrial life. 
It will be a marvel if the Bombay Plague does not 
spread all over India; there are millions of people 
already in the throes of starvation who would suc- 
cumb ifthe plague should but touch them. Rain 
has fallen, and the people are doing what they can to 
plant their fields; but there are millions of under-fed 
people, who have been weakened by hunger and are 
unable to work; death will surely claim them. If the 
bacillus of the plague gets fairly started among these 
weakened ones, it will then reap a mighty harvest 
among all classes. 


Newton, Mass. 


The Churches’ Organized Weakness. 





BY R. M. PATTERSON, 


THE two strongest synods in the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church are New York and Pennsylvania, 
New York being first in the number of its pres- 
byteries, ministers, deacons, and moneys raised, and. 
Pennsylvania first in the number of its churches, 
elders, additions to ‘membership, total membership, 
baptisms, Sabbath-school membership, licentiates, 
local evangelists and candidates for the ministry. 

The article ‘‘The Barren Churches,” which ap- 
peared in THE INDEPENDENT of December 17th, ex- 
posed what the writer holds to be the weak points in 
the condition and policy of the Church. The first 
thought of many will be that it must be only in the 
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newer home mission fields that these things are found. 
But a sifting of the figures of the largest synod, one, 
too, that is compactly settled, will show that it has 


_ an undue share of the evils that have been pointed 


out. 

It should be stated that this synod covers the 
States of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and has 
also attached to it the foreign presbyteries of the city 
of Mexico, Western Africa and Zacatecas; and has 
1,078 ministers, 1,183 churches with 201,477 commu- 
nicants, 12,740 being added last year. 

As to the particular point that started this investi- 
gation, 275 of those 1,185 churches had not a single 
addition on profession last year, 167 of them being in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 108 in the foreign 
fields. But 157 of the churches, all in the two home 
States, were without pastor or stated supply, tho 
only 83 of those vacant churches were among the 
churches that had no additions—74 of the barren 
being supplied with ministers. 

As to the number of very small churches, 1,054 of 
the 1,185 are in the two home States, and of them, 2 
have uader five members, 17 between six and ten 
members, 41 between eleven and twenty-five, 119 be- 
tween twenty-six and fifty, or 179 under fifty members 
each. 

As to their financial strength: 5 raised last year less 
than $50 each for their support; 16, between $51 and 
$100; 38, between $100 and $200; 58, between $200 
and $300; 61, between $300 and $400; 36, between 
$400 and $500, or 214 one-fifth of the whole in these 
two rich States, where living is costly, raised less than 
$500 for all their congregational purposes, and 107 
more reached lessthan $750. About one-third of the 
whole are not self-supporting—unless the ministers’ 
families can live on angels’ food. 

The number of combined charges is 121, made up 
of 267 churches; 101 ministers, each serving two 
churches, 17 serving three, and 3 serving five. Here 
again, as in the Church at large, some pastors and 
stated supplies in charge of associated churches had 
additions, and in some cases large additions, to one 
of their churches and none to another; showing that 
the minister is not necessarily to be blamed for the 
failure of the church to have additions. 

It will be of interest to place the Synod of New 
York in these particulars beside Penn’ylvania, while 
the two combined may deepen the great impression 
which it is contended the statistics of the whole 
make. 

This Synod covers. New York and New England, 
has attached to it the foreign missionary presbyteries 
of Chile, Eastern Persia, North Laos, Siam and 
Western Persia, and has 1,234 ministers, 929 churches, 
with 177,142 communicants, 10,347 being added last 
year, Of its churches, 75 are foreign, leaving 854 in 
the home field. Of those 854 churches, 137 had no 
additions last year. But 76 of the churches were va- 
cant, tho only 41 of them were among the barren, 35 
of that class having ministers. Of the 854 churches, 
5 have under five members, 6 have between six and 
ten, 41 between eleven and twenty-five, and 83 be- 
tween twenty-six and fifty; or 135 under fifty. 

In their financial showing, 3 raised under $5 last 
year; 21 between $6 and $50; 11 under $100; 16 under 
$200; 21 under $300; 17 under $400; 28 under $500; 
or 117, $500 and under, and 74 others less than $750. 
There are 28 combined charges, 27 ministers having 
2 churches each, and 1 having 4. 

New York seems to be more solidly organized than 
Pennsylvania in compact congregations and financial 
strength. The great strength of the denomination 
lies in these two long-settled synods; but the weakness 
that has been pointed out in the Church at large is 
found in them also. Combined, with much more than 
one-third of the communicants and nearly one-fourth 
of the churches in the home field, they had nearly 
one-fifth (304) of the barren churches last year, and 
there are in them 115 churches with less than 25 
communicants each. How is it with the other de- 
nominations? Are they in asimilar position? 

It would be tedious for any one person to go through 
the statistical reports of all-in the minute way which 
has been done, in the former and the present article, 
with those of the Presbyterians, even if the reports 
were as full, systematic and particular. But the won- 
derful volume on the Churches, of the Census of 1890 
or later still, the «‘ Statistics of the Churches,’’ for 
1895, in THE INDEPENDENT of January 2d,_1896, en- 
ables us to form a general idea of the condition in all. 
From them we can calculate the average size of the 
churches, as the total numbers of the organizations 
and of the communicants in all are given. 
The average number of communicants to a church 
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in the Northern Presbyterian denomination is 125. 
Of course there must be very large churches, and 
many of them, to make the average that high, with 
so many and such small ones as we have found. The 
average in the other denominations will be a pointer 
as to the prevalence of very little churches. 

The averages of the other Presbyterian churches 
then show that a worse state of things exists among 
them. Inthe Cumberland Presbyterian the average 
is 67; the Colored Cumberland, 53; the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic, 64; the United, 119; the Southern, 73; the 
Associate Church in North America, 34; the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Synod of the South, 80; the Reformed 
Presbyterian in the United States (Synod), 84; the 
Reformed Presbyterian in North America (General 
Synod), 122; the average for the whole Presbyterian 
family being 100. 

In the other denominations, running below the 
Northern Presbyterian in this average, the Congre- 
gational figure is 109, the Protestant Episcopal 105, 
the Methodist family 104, the Disciples of Christ 97, 
the Baptist family 86; running abovethe Presbyterian, 
the (German) Reformed is 137, the Lutheran family 
146, the (Dutch) Reformed 170. The five denomina- 
tions first named would, therefore, appear to be weak- 
er in the size of their churches than the -Northern 
Presbyterian, and the second three not so weak. And 
the average for all the Protestant churches is 98; 
which would suggest that the Protestant Church as a 
whole is worse off in this respect than is the one 
branch whose statistics have been examined in detail. 

On the other hand the Roman Catholic average is 
613. That should strike the attention forcibly. 
Whatever else may be said about the Hierarchy its 
administrative ability is wonderful, and in this matter 
of organizing churches we may well learn from it. 

My conviction is that it would be better for the 
country and for the cause of Christ, if there were five 
thousand Protestant churches, and of them between 
five hundred and a thousand Presbyterian, fewer 
than there are; not, of course, if the people in them 
were not had, but if they were organized into fewer 
congregations and worked on sounder principles. 
Too recklessly and too accommodatingly have the 
ecclesiastical bodies organized a few adherents into 
separate organizations with a name, but without ‘‘a 
local habitation.’’ (It should have been stated that 
it is reported that 800 (ez¢ght hundred) of the Northern 
Presbyterian churches are ‘‘homeless,’’ have no edi- 
fice in which to worship.) .It has often been done 
with a sacrifice of the comity which should prevail 
among the denominations. It has helped to keep 
out of the pastoral work many of the ‘‘ Without 
Charges’’ and ‘‘ Evangelists,” whose number is per- 
petually cited as a proof that the ministry is over- 
stocked. It has run up the fearful debts of Home 
Mission Boards. It largely gives the figures of the 
barren churches which seem at first sight to be a slur 
on pastors. 

If the attention which is now attracted to the sub- 
ject, could cure the evil, the blessing would be a 
great one. 
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The German Civil Code. 


BY PROF. MUNROE SMITH, 
Or Cotumsia UNIversity. 

CODIFICATION in the United States and codifica- 
tion in the great States of Continental Europe are 
two very different things. In the United States 
there can be no question of anational code, of civil 
or private law, because the general legislative power 
is exercised not by Congress but by forty-five 
State Legislatures. The question is of codes in the 
single States. The purpose of making such codes 
is to substitute written law for judicial custom. 
The effect, were civil codes to be adopted in all of 
our States, would be to destroy all the common or 
national law that we still possess, except the Consti- 
tution and treaties of the United States and the acts 
of Congress. In Europe, on the other hand, the pur- 
pose of all the great codes adopted during the last 
hundred years has been to establish, in place of 
many different local systems of law, nearly all of 
which were written and many of which were codified, 
a single uniform system. By codification the French, 
the Austrians, the Italians, and now at last the Ger- 
mans also, have obtained common national law. 

This distinction is commonly overlooked in this 
country, even by our lawyers, because it is not gener- 
ally known how great was the diversity of law and 
custom in the provinces of France and Austria, and in 
the States of Italy and,of the German Confederation. 
At the period in which a strong and centralized ad- 
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ministration, established by the Norfan conquest, was 
developing the common law of England, the Conti- 
nental kingdoms, robbed by feudalism of all effective 
central power, were drifting further and further into 
particularism. Toward the close of the Middle Ages 
the reception of the Roman law, as modified by 
Church decrees and papal decretals, apparently gave 
common law to all Continental Europe; but this law 
was subsidiary; it obtained only where there was no 
well-defined local law or custom to the contrary. In 
France, before the Revolution,there were some three- 
score of ‘‘general customs’ and some three hundred 
‘‘local customs,’’ all of which had been reduced to 
writing in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In 


‘southern and eastern France the Roman law pre- 


vailed as a subsidiary system; but in northern France 
this law had never been received. In the various 
provinces of Austria there was a similar variety. of 
provincial and local customs. In these two States 
the central authority had grown strong enough in 
modern times for general legislation; and when the 
inconveniences of conflicting laws and usages were 
felt to be intolerable, common law was established by 
national: codes. The Code Civil des Francais, or Code 
Napoléon, went into force in 1804; the Austrian 
Allgemeines Birgerliches Gesetzbuch in 1811. 

In Italy no such reform was possible until national 
unity was achieved. . Until 1859 Italy was merely ‘“‘a 
geographical expression.’” Each kingdom and prin- 
cipality had its own body of laws, and several had 
more or less complete codes. As soon as the King- 
dom of Italy was established the preparation of a 
civil code was undertaken. As the Italians contented 
themselves with a revised edition of the Code Na- 
polJon they were able to publish their Codice czvile 
for the new kingdom in 1865. 

Unlike Italy, Germany had always maintained, save 
for the brief interval between 1806 and 1815, the 
semblance of national organization; but neither in 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation nor 
in the German Confederation of 1815 was there any 
real central power. The Empire was able neither to 
keep its law national, by drawing appeals to the im- 
perial courts, nor to develop national law by legisla- 
tion. The real governmental power had passed into 
the hands of the territorial princes. These princes 
shut off appeals to the imperial courts and arrogated 
to themselves an ordinance power which amounted 
to legislative power. The last important piece of 
imperial legislation was the Caro/ina, a code of crim- 
inal law and procedure adopted at the Diet of Regens- 
burg in 1532. From the sixteenth century each electo- 
rate, grand duchy, duchy, margraviate, principal- 
ity and free town developed its own law according to 
its own local taste, and within the larger territories 
there was an abundance of divergent local usages. At 
the present time—for the new civil code is not yet in 
force—there are said to be more than one hundred 
different laws and customs governing the property 
relations of German husbands and wives. It is said 
that there are villages in South Germany where dif- 
ferent customs prevail on opposite sides of the street. 
Considering the broader differences only, there are 
now in force, in the German Empire, four ‘‘ principal 
systems ” of law. On the eastern bank of the Rhine, 
in what was the Napoleonic Kingdom of Westphalia, 


‘and is now Rhenish Prussia, the Code Nafoléon still 


prevails. The authoritative text is the French text 
of 1804. Alsace-Lorraine is governed by the Code 
Napoléon as modified by French legislation down to 
1870. In Baden the same code prevails in a German 
translation. In the older provinces of Prussia we 
find a code adopted in 1794. Saxony has another 
code, and a very good one, published in 1863. In 
the rest of the Empire the ‘common law,” z. e. the 
Roman law, prevails, except in so far as local usage or 
legislation excludes its application. 

The movement for the unification of Germany 
under Prussian leadership began, in the third decade of 
the present century, with the establish ment of the Ger- 
mancustoms union. As soon as the customs barriers 
between the single States were swept away, Germany be- 
came, for commercial purposes at least, one country. 
The first step toward the unification of German law 
was taken in the same field; and it was taken before 
Germany obtained a central legislature. A commit- 
tee representing the most important States and free 
towns drafted a commercial code in 1859—’61; and in 
the course of the next four years this code was put 
into force, by local enactment, in nearly all the States 
of theconfederation. In 1862 a movement was initi- 
ated to establish in the same way a common law of 
obligations, and a draft code was completed in 1866 
by a commission sitting at Dresden; but the political 
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events of that memorable year rendered it unnecessary 
to work further on those lines, and the Dresden draft 
was not submitted to any State legislature. 

The North German Constitution of 1867 (which in 
1871, after the South German States had joined the 
new union, became the German Imperial Constitution) 
gave the Imperial Parliament a general power of leg- 
islation in every field except that of private or civil 
law, and in this field special powers of great impor- 
tance. -The work of creating national law was under- 
taken with a promptness and energy that showed how 
strong was the desire for such law among the German 
people. In 1869 the commercial code, previously 
adopted, as we have seen, by-the single States, was 
made Federal law; in 1870 a penal code was adopted; 
and in 1877 a code of criminal and civil procedure. 
In addition to these great codes, numerous laws of 
the first importance were passed, some of which were 
almost little codes in themselves. Inthe mean time 
there.had been an energetic agitation in favor of a 
constitutional amendment extending the legislative 
power of the Empire over the entire civillaw. A bill 
of this character was repeatedly passed in the popular 
branch of the Imperial Legislature, but rejected by the 
Federal Council. In 1873 it at last obtained the 
requisite majority in the latter body, and measures 
were immediately taken for the preparation of the 
civil code which, after twenty-two years of labor and 
discussion, was adopted last July, and which is to go 
into effect. January Ist, 1900. 

The work has been carried on with a patience and 
a thoroughness that seem unattdinable by any other 
people. ‘‘ Thoroughness’’ is, indeed, too weak a 
word; the official committees, the bench, the bar, and 
the university instructors, have not merely gone 
through the law of property and family relations; 
they have gone to the very bottom of all these mat- 
ters with true German Grindlichkezt. In the spring 
of 1874 acommission of five—four presidents of Ger- 
man courts and one law professor—was appointed, 
not to codify but to report on the ‘‘ planand method ”’ 
of codification. This commission made quick work; 
its report was ready in less than seven weeks. Eight 
weeks later a. committee of the Federal Council re- 
ported on this report. The suggestions of the latter 
committee were accepted by the Federal Council, and 
in the summer of the same year a commission‘of codi- 
fication was chosen. It consiste? of nine ‘‘ practical 
jurists ” and two law professors. It was so consti- 
tuted that the territories living under Roman law, 
and those in which this or that code prevailed, were 
all proportionately represented. The Chief Justice of 
the highest court of the Empire, Pape, was appointed 
president of the commission. In September, 1874, 
the commission met, organized and plotted out its 
work. 

The code was divided into five parts: (1) general 
part; (2) obligations; (3) things; (4) family; (5) in- 
heritance; and the preparation of a preliminary draft 
of each part was intrusted to a single member of the 
commission, each being provided with assistants 
chosen from without the commission. Of the five 
men selected to make these preliminary drafts, three 
were South Germans and two Prussians, and of the 
two Prussians one was a Hanoverian; so that here 

again the selection was fairly representative of all 
sections. As to systems, it may be noted that while 
the Prussian code had one representative and the 
French law one, the Roman law had three. The 
preparation of the five preliminary drafts consumed 
seven years. During this period the five editors met 
regularly for consultation upon points regarding 
which a general understanding was necessary, and 
the entire commission was occasionally convened to 
pass upon questions of fundamental importance. In 
1881 four of the five preliminary drafts were com- 
pleted, with elaborate ‘‘ motives ’’in which were set 
forth the reasons for the solution given to each prob- 
lem. One draft, that upon obligations, was not com- 
pleted because of the illness of the editor. In lieu of 
the missing draft it was decided to use the Dresden 
draft of 1866 which dealt with the same subject, and 
in the autumn of 1881 the full commission entered 
upon the discussion of the code, portion by portion, 
article by article. Six years more were consumed by 
these discussions, and it was not until the close of 
the year 1887 that the completed draft was delivered 
to the Imperial Chancellor.- Early in 1888, by resclu- 
tion of the Federal Council, this draft code, ‘: first 
reading,” was published with five substantial volumes 
of ‘‘ motives.” The commission also prepared a bill 
for a uniform system of registering land titles, and a 
bill providing for the introduction of the code and 
regulating the transition from the old law to the new. 
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These bills also were published, each, with its own 
motives. 

The commission had wisely decided to do its work 
behind closed doors, and little information regarding 
the progress of its labors had reached the public. 
With the publication of the completed draft the code 
entered upon a new and most trying stage of devel- 
opment—that of its discussion za p/eno by the German 
people. Bench and bar, law professors ordinary and 
extraordinary, ambitious Przvatdocenten and literary 
men of general culture threw themselves upon: the 
code and revealed, in books, pamphlets, leaflets, re- 
view articles and newspaper feuilletons, the mistakes 
of policy, faults of logic and defects in literary style of 
which the unhappy codifiers had been guilty. For a 
time, as was natural enough under the circumstances, 
the attack so prevailed over the defense that it was 
widely, if not generally, felt that the work must all 
be done over again. It was one of the tragedies of 
which history is full, that the president of the com- 
mission, Chief Justice Pape, died at the moment 
when the first storm of hostile criticism was sweep- 
ing over the country and before the reaction set in. 

The reaction, of course, came; and the opinion 
grew general that with some changes in substance and 
considerable revision of form the code would be a 
very good code. Inthe meantime, from the govern- 
mental point of view, the first thing to be done was 
to sift the mass of expert criticism and formulate its 
general results. By order of the imperial authorities 
an official digest was made of the controversial liter- 
With the aid of this digest the code was re- 
vised, and the draft of the ‘‘second reading’’ was 
published in 1894-95. The general verdict upon the 
new draft was distinctly favorable. The code had 
been recast and largely rewritten, with not afew sub- 
stantial modifications.. On the seventeenth of Janu- 
ary, 1896, it was submitted to the Imperial Diet; in 
February it was referred to a committee; on the first 
of July it passed its third reading, in substantially the 
same form in which it was introduced, by a vote of 
222 to 48. It will go into effect January Ist, 1900. 

It is difficult to characterize such a work briefly 


and without going into technicalities. The law-of 
obligations is substantially Roman. The law of mov- 
able property is substantially Teutonic. The protec- 


tion of the honest possessor is carried much further 
than in the Roman or the English law. As in the 
Code Napoléon, which, in this respect, is wholly Teu- 
tonic, honest possession of movables is title, except in 
case of things lost or stolen. The law of real prop- 
erty is modern in the fullest sense of the word. The 
Germans had begun to register conveyances and 
mortgages on the lot system and to make the entry 
on the register conclusive in favor of all honest 
conveyees and mortgagees long before Torrens be- 
gan his agitation for the reform of the English 
law, and the new code extends over all Germany 
the principles of the most advanced German 
legislation — that of Prussia. As regards mar- 
riage, the code holds fast to the compulsory civil 
marriage established by the Imperial law of 1875. 
Marriage vests in the husband the control and usu- 
fruct of the property which the wife possesses at the 
time of the marriage, and of that which she subse- 
quently acquires; but this result can be avoided 
by contract between the parties. Asin the French 
law, a choice is given to the contracting parties be- 
tween community of property in various forms or de- 
grees and an absolute separation of property. The 
husband’s control and usufruct does not extend, even 
in the absence of contract, to property which the wife 
acquires by inheritance, nor to that which she earns 
by her labor—a rule of great importance as regards 
the working classes, among whom special anti-nuptial 
contracts will rarely be concluded. The law of divorce 
is liberal, notto say loose; it may be decreed on ac- 
count of ‘‘ profound disturbance of the matrimonial 
relation’’ by the ‘‘ dishonorable or immoral conduct’”’ 
of either party. Intestate inheritance is governed by 
what is knownas the farentela system. - Descendants 
take first; in their absence, the parents and their 
descendants; then the grandparents and their de- 
scendants, and soon. The nearer relative excludes the 
more distant in the same line; but as between dif- 
ferent lines representation is admitted in the first three 
parentele but not in the fourth (great-grandparents 
and their jescendants). A surviving husband or 
wife takes one-fourth as against direct -descendants, 
one-half as against ascendants or collaterals. A 
different order of inheritance can be established not 
only by testament but by contract—a thoroughly 
Teutonic principle. Neither by testament nor by in- 
heritance-contract cam descendants, parents or a 
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surviving husband or wife be completely excluded 
from the inheritance. Each of these persons is en- 
titled to half the share which he would receive in the 
absence of testament or inheritance-contract, unless 
the claim is forfeited by bad conduct. It will be 
noted that the surviving husband or wife has a far 
more considerable right’ of inheritance than is ac- 
corded to either by the majority of modern. legisla- 
tions. 

The style of the code has been greatly improved in 
the ‘‘second reading.’’ It is terse and clear; and if it 
is less neat than that of the Code Napcléon this in- 
feriority is perhaps inherent in the German language. 

It is, on the whole, a most creditable monument of 
German science, organizing capacity and industry. 
Its excellence justifies the delay with which its pro- 
duction has been attended. Twenty-two years is not 
too long a time to expend upon a structure which is 
to endure, in its main lines at least, for many genera- 
tions. 





The Next Step in Business. 


BY OTIS K. STUART, MANUFACTURER. 


IN a formér paper the writer attempted briefly to 
examine some of the most conspicuous features of the 
modern Trust and Union, and to deduce a generali- 
zation that would indicate the business tendencies of 
the time. Under the discipline of these institutions 
the business individuality of the employer and his 
workmen is being slowly but surely transformed. In 
the process of transformation the existing methods of 
business must be displaced by a new system, the out- 
lines of which may even now be traced. 

A change of ‘‘fashion’’ may seriously affect the 
textile industries of a nation; and social forces are so 
complex, varied and shifting, that the economic 
prophet is but too apt to predict nonsense. Still, 
such speculations as to the future, however tentative, 
have a practical value to both the man of affairs and 
the scientist, since they provoke discussion, which 
brings to view just those disturbing influences that 
determine the trend of development, giving to the 
scientist a formula and to the man of affairs a policy. 

Now, the first thing to be noticed is that there will 
be a rapid increase in the number of trusts. Those 
large industries, the products of which are distributed 
over wide areas, necessitating greatly ramified selling 
organizations, will, as passing events show, be the 
first to ‘‘ pool’’ their interests. Here the enervating 


‘effects of a desperate competition are most severely 


felt. On the other hand, laborers in these fields will 
be the first compelled to consolidate their fragment- 
ary personal interests, to resist the encroachments of 
employers upon wages and the hours of work. Imi- 
tation, intelligence, and the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, will prompt men to experiment with this or that 
alternative, and gradually there will result an im- 
provement in methods. Trust will become more and _ 
more able to resist the persistent efforts of the Union 
to raise the scale. of wages, the tendency of ‘‘ex- 
pense” to increase, and the tendency of price to fall; 
and Union will grow better and better equipped to 
resist the constant encroachment of the Trust upon 
the workman's time and wages. Every advance in 
organization in the one will stimulate effort toward 
improvement in the other; and the time must surely 
come when consolidation will be the order of the day, 
alike with employer and employed. He who follows 
not this lead must inevitably be crushed beneath the 
wheels of progress. 

That keen instinct which evolved the Trust, with its 
sharp eye tor expense, will discover its own sources of 
supply and its own distributing means; and the Trust 
willsoon control and ownthem. From its function as 
manufacturer the Trust will reach backward to as- 
sume that of miner or cultivator, and forward to as- 
sume that of jobberand retailer. The hand that sows 
the rye will be the hand that passes the red whisky 
over the ruinous bar. The man who cuts the cane 
will be a factor in the same great organization as the 
man who bags thé crystallized sugar by the pound. 
Distillers may easily become farmers sowing their own F 
fields; book publishers become manufacturers of pa- 
per and glue; the electrical capitalist a miner of cop- 
perand of mica. And, as with the brewer now, so it 
may be with great traders generally; they will retail 
over their own counters direct to the consumer. 

Expansion—that force which in the physical world 
rends a boiler or a soap-bubble, and in the moral 
world explodes superstitions as inevitably as atomic 
attractions and repulsions arrange a salt into crystals 
—accounts for the Trust; and it is thus possible to get 

some‘conception of the almost énconceivable power 
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that this new organization must ultimately wield. 
That development of the Trust into a body having 
functions which are now included only in a score or a 
a hundred smaller bodies, implies the concentration 
‘of unprecedented amounts of capital and an unheard- 
of refinement of organization. Without the first such 
vast enterprises are unthinkable to business men; 
without the second, these vast enterprises, when un- 
dertaken, would be ruinously wasteful. 

The Trust, so expanded, means the obliteration 
of many existing trade boundaries, and the establish- 
ment of new ones in harmony with its advanced 
methods and designs. It means, too, the wiping out 
of alarge class of existing employers, for these will 
then be employés. Traits inherent in human nature 
and the signs of the day, tell plainly that this expan- 
sion will not be consummated without long and vio- 
lent struggle. A conservatism bred in the bone of 
man will prompt unreasoning prejudice and the en- 
actment of severe legislative restrictions. These will 
delay the development of the Trust and—increase its 
ultimate efficiency! The apparent interests of small 
dealers must have a similar effect, by spurring them 
to organize to resist the Trust’s encroachment upon 
their territory and functions. But, finally, the real 
interest of the retailer will force him, too, to Trust- 
formation; and while the larger organization reaches 
down to the consumer, the smaller organizations will 
combine and reach up to manufacture and mining. 
The same causes acting to make Trusts retailers, will 
react to make retailers Trusts. Petty grocers will es- 
tablish wholesale and importing houses, and will buy 
their green goods from a partner sharing mutual 
profits. Great warehouses will be the common prop- 
erty of many merchants. Pharmacists will operate a 
drug factory for their own wares. Even as these 
lines are written, a friend informs me that sixty 
wholesale liquor merchants, having ‘‘ pooled” their 
interests, are now putting the finishing touches to one 
of the most-complete distilleries in the world. And 
this same tendency, among small retailers, is exem- 
plified every day in the formation of local ‘‘ Associa- 
tions’ of tailors, grocers, butchers, bakers, and other 
tradesmen. All of which indicates that there is no 
possibility at present of predicting the limits within 
which future business consolidation may take place. 

It is to be expected that along with much conflict 
delaying the development of Trusts, will go nota lit- 
tle mutual concession hastening their growth. The 
utility of the conflicts will be in the evolution of the 
Trust’s internal organization in bringing to light the 
various individual interests, provision for which will 
be necessary to harmony and success. The utility of 
the concessions will be in the growth of the Trust’s 
external power, in increase of its magnitude, by at- 
traction to it of members whose rights are provided 
for. Finding that the confectioners of a district, 
a city or a State have combined to found a candy 
manufactory, which will surely secure theirtrade, ex- 
isting candy manufacturers will be obliged to con- 
cede much to confectioners, eventually to take them 
into partnership. Finding that the wholesalers have 
established their own distilleries, the Whisky Trust 
must ultimately combine with them and take them 
intothe Trust. Finding such combinations in a hun- 
dred lines of business conscious of their economy 
from actual experience, the consumer must, at length, 
give freely to the Trust the support that is now given 
only with mental reservations and mora? misgiv- 
ings. 

Surely here is outlined already the future develop- 
ment of the Union. So long as existing businesses 
retain their present formations, so long will it be im- 
possible for many workmen to consolidate their frag- 
mentary influences. There are trades carried on by 
small numbers of workmen, trades comparatively in- 
significant in themselves, but often of vital impor- 
tance in their relations with other trades. These work- 
men cannot now unite to advantage, because their 
Union, by the mere fact of its littleness, would be of 
no avail against the encroachments of employers. But 
erase the line that separates one such trade from an- 
other; wipe out the line that separates this trade 
frdm a third; combine all three trades by a common 
business organization, or Trust—and you give the 
workmen in these trades just the opportunity they 
need to enable them to consolidate their several in- 
terests. As surely as the far-seeing capitalist finds 
his best interest in combination with brother capital- 
ists, just as surely will the watchful workman see that 
his interest lies with the common interest of his fel- 
low-workmen, All that is wanting to the latter will 
be supplied by the forced combinations of the former. 
Every step taken by the mill owner toward the Trust 


‘and 
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will be followed by a step taken by his employés 
toward a Union. 

As if with ear to a multiplex telephone, I seem to 
hear a thousand violent protests: ‘‘‘ You destroy the 
individual.’’ ‘‘You eliminate ambition; and when 
you eliminate ambition from the human soul, you 
shut out the visions which entice men upward!”’ 

No one can dispute the facts here mentioned. As 
to the deductions, men's minds differ. But that a 
conclusion the opposite to this I draw can be reached 
by any practical business man, is a proposition too 
absurd to be entertained; and any intermediate posi- 
tion implies, from the very logic of the situation, the 
admission that the business tendencies of the times are 
communistic. There is no escape from this logical 
dilemma; and there is no necessity for escape. Every 
step in civilization has been a step in communism. 
The evolution of a ‘‘social’’ condition from the sav- 
agery:of primeval man was one.long march toward 
communism. The gradual surrender of baronial 
privileges, the assumption of freedom by serfs, the 
desperate dethronements of feudal kings, the found- 
ing of legislatures, the birth and growth of modern 
commerce, each has been a step, some of them enor- 
mous strides, toward communism. And while history 
shows the tendency, science predicts the end. Our 
conception of the true meaning of education, with its 
implied altruism (taught alike by Christ and the latest 
materialist), gives the assurance of ultimate com- 
munism. Just as ‘‘the peer of our day knows that 
he is better off without defensive appliances 
retainers and serfs than his predecessor 
was with them’’; just as he knows that ‘‘tho 
he can compel no one to labor, the labors of free- 
men make him immensely more wealthy than was the 
ancient holder of bondsmen’’; just so the capitalist of 
the future will see that, tho he cannot get his brother 
capitalist’s trade from him, and tho he cannot stamp 
his own untrammeled will upon the wage ofa laborer, 
yet his brother’s efforts are in his behalf, too, and his 
workmen’s higher wages are an earnest of his own 
prosperity. 

Individualism opened a wide avenue to choked and 
stifling ‘‘merchantilism,” but gave birth to an unre- 
stricted competition, which, carried in our time to its 
uttermost limits, is suicidal. Another step in the 
same direction means industrial paralysis; and the 
force of expansion forbids a boundary to progress; 
that would mean social convulsion, explosion! There 
is but one way to save the business interests of to-day, 
and that is to lift them out of the mire of competition. 
The Trust and the Union are but instruments to this 
great end. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


The Japan of 1896. 
BY THE REV. J. H. DE FOREST. 


EACH year here, as it draws to a close, seems to 
have been more momentous than any of the preced- 
ing ones. Thepromulgation of the Constitution, the 
opening of the first Diet, the brilliant military and 
naval successes against China, have exceptionally 
marked certain years of the Reign of Light—the 
Mei Era. Of these now completed twenty-nine 
years under the present Emperor the year 1896 stands 
out conspicuous as one of results. The fruits of the 
many grand reforms hitherto undertaken, are at last 
beginning to be apparent to the whole world. 

Among these results, the one that most concerns 
the political world is the completion of equal treaties 
with all the principal nations of the West. To be 
sure this far-reaching question was virtually settled 
when England and the United States gave up exterri- 
toriality, so bitterly hated by the Japanese, and rati- 
fied the new treaties by which their citizens will 
come under Japanese law in 1899. The English- 
speaking peoples claim the credit of being the first to 
trust as a political equal a non-Christian nation. 
Germany, Sweden-Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, have followed this example, and 
Austria, Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, will have rati- 
fied their treaties by the time this is in print. - Thus 
it has been a great treaty year. 

Yet there has been very little enthusiasm over these 
prospective new relations, it being taken for granted 
that no Power would offer resistance to the revision. 
The one treaty that has occupied the public mind 
more than all the equal treaties of the West put to- 
gether is the unequal treaty which China promised at 
the close of the war. What kind of treaty would 
Japan, who has abolished torture and has adopted 
the legal systems of Christendom, make with her 
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great neighbor who still clings to torture-trials, and 
who so shamefully violated the law of nations in the 
late war? Just the same kind of treaty that Western 
Powers had imposed on this people, and which Japan 
had resented above all other things, these same exter- 
riforial rights Japan now forces on her unwilling 
neighbor, and justly. Japan thus treats China pre- 
cisely as Western States are treating her, refusing 
equality with one so far behind in the essentials of 
modern civilization. This will do more to arouse 
China from her long sleep than any other one thing 
in her recent history. No wonder Peking has dilly- 
dallied over the ratification of this treaty until Japan- 
ese patience was getting somewhat tired. It has 


taken a year and a half to get the signature of China’s 


plenipotentiary to such articles as these: 

‘* Japanese subjects charged with the commission of 
any crimes or offenses in China shall be tried, and, if 
found guilty, punished by the’ Japanese authorities ac- 
cording to the laws of Japan. . Jurisdiction over 
Chinese subjects and property in Japan is reserved to 
the Japanese judicial courts.” 

The English-speaking world will be interested to 
know that the rapidly growing influence of our lan- 
guage is felt in the drawing up of these international 
documents. Article XXVIII reads: 


‘* The present Treaty is signed in the Japanese, Chi- 
nese and English languages. In case of any diverg- 
ence in the interpretation between the Japanese and 
Chinese texts of the Treaty, the difference shall be set- 
tled by reference to the English Text.’’ 


This year has shown the world Japan’s possibilities 
in industrial and commercial expansion. Twenty- 
two years ago, when I first saw the great commercial 
center of the Empire, Osaka, where seven-tenths of 
all the wealth of Japan was said to be gathered, there 
were only two sets of brick chimneys visible, those of 
the mint and a paper mill. Now the city is sur- 
rounded by a dozen miles of brick and iron chimneys 
with over three thousand factories. Everywhere 
manufactures, commercial companies, railroads, for- 
eign commerce, banks, insurance, have leaped for- 
ward with immense strides, especially since the war. 

At the beginning of the year there were only 2,100 
miles of railroad here; but in January alone there 
were applications for charters to the extent of 66,- 
000,000 e#; and there are plans for over 7,000 miles 
to complete the system. No stocks have been so 
popular as those of railroads. Indeed, the country 
seems to have gone almost wild over new lines. In 
one province alone there are thirty-six railroad com- 
panies, and in the whole country there are over 300 
applications for charters, involving about 400,000,000 
Of course, only a fraction of these projects will 
receive official sanction; but those that are actually 
planned for will require new rolling stock to the ex- 
tent of 500 locomotives, 2,000 carriages and 10,000 
freight cars. The line between the two capitals is 
being doubled, tho the narrow gauge is, unfortunate- 
ly, retained. It shows a rare power of organization 
and self-reliance that Japan has been able to reduce 
her staff of foreign experts from two hundred to six. 
This is the more apparent when it is remembered 
that fifty-three private companies own by far the 
larger part of the roads already completed, and their 
charters now extend to 3,280 miles in all, with a total 
investment of 91,000,000 ev. One of these private 
companies is authorized to build at once four lines in 
Formosa at an expense of 15,000,000 ev, The death 
of a passenger by accident is almost an unknown 
thing on these roads. 

The spinning industry is another illustration of the 
rapidity of the industrial expansion of Japan. At the 
close of the war the number of spindles was not 
much above 500,000; but by last summer it was 880,- 
ooo, with the confident expectation of reaching a 
million by the end of the year. This activity has 
greatly affected foreign trade. India in 1892 sent to 
Japan 1,814,393 e# worth of cotton yarns; but every 
year has witnessed a falling off until, in 1895, 392,- 
631 ew measured the trade in the same goods. At 
first only manufactured articles were imported; but 
now the raw produce on cotton alone, which the Diet 
has made free of duty, amounts to 25,000,000 em, 
‘¢ Japan spinners have beaten the Indian almost out 
of the field.’’ Large silk factories, too, are springing up 
even in interior towns, and the age of domestic 
weaving is passing away. Factories are drawing the 

people together under a new system of co-operation 
that will compel new laws and regulations to which 
Japan has hitherto been a stranger. The hours of 
labor are excessive, often running over twelve, and 
hundreds of children under twelve years of age are 
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being employed. Thereare dangers ahead; yet one 
of the leading authorities here says: 
‘* Japan is already qualified to become a leading cot- 


ton-weaving center,and to compete with England in this 
Far East.” 


Another says, with pride: 
‘* Japanese brains, eyes and fingers are much more 
clever than those of Europeans or Americans.”’ 


And The Far East adds: 


‘‘Japan may become one of the most brilliant com- 
mercial and industrial nations of the world.” 


To realize these hopes there is need of ample re- 
sources in coal and iron. Fortunately for this-land 
there seems to be an abundance of both. At the be- 
ginning of this Reign of Light, the Japanese were 
wholly ignorant of the use of coal. Now the output 
is 3,000,000 tons, of whjch over half is exported to 
China and to the United States. As to iron, however, 
Japan still imports annually 100,000 tons; but it is 
claimed that not one-tenth of the iron-bearing strata 
has been surveyed, and that this land is one of the 
richest iron-yielding countries of the world. 

Going on with the commercial expansion of the 
Empire, the bold manner in which Japan has con- 
fronted the world with her merchant marine is simply 
astonishing. The tonnage of these ships before the 
war was 182,000; at the beginning of 1896 it was 
332,000; and with the new foreign lines receatly 
opened it amounts to 472,000. Steamers flying for- 
eign flags are now wholly excluded from the coast 
trade. Of the two powerful steamship companies 
engaging in foreign commerce, one is the M7ztsuz 
Bussan Kaisha, which takes in the whole Asiatic 
coast on the east and south as far as Bombay. The 
other is the better known Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
that has this year opened five foreign services to 
England, Australia, and the Pacific coast of the 
United States. This company has a fleet of sixty- 
seven steamers of 135,814 tons, and proposes to in- 
crease its capital to 22,000,000 em. It has twelve 
new steamers of over 5,000 tons now being con- 
structed, of which four are cargo ships being built in 
England. Hitherto all ships worthy of the name 
have been built abroad, and indeed must be for some 
time tocome. Yet a fine beginning has been made. 
One war ship has been completed, and it is claimed 
to be even superior to the same class of ships made 
in France. A ship of 9,000 tons is now being built 
in a native dock at Nagasaki, where there are about 
4,000 workmen, and where 200 ships have heen 
overhauled within six months, one of them the 
‘ Gaelic.’’ Ship building and navigation are being 
encouraged by generous subsidies, and the merchant 
fleets of Japan are beginning to appear even in the 
Atlantic. Six special ports for foreign commerce 
have been opened this year, but of course they are 
open only to Japanese-owned vessels. 

A portion of this national and international life 
may be summed up in such statements as these: New 
projects to the extent of 150,000,000 ew were under- 
taken in the first six weeks of the year. Investments 
of capital for March were over 51,000,000 ev, and for 
seventeen months preceding June were 700,000,000 e7. 
There are over 1,200 banks with a capital of 229,000,- 
000 en. Post-office savings-bank deposits have in- 
creased in ten years from 6,500,000 to 16,000,000 en, 
In June of 1895 the sums represented in banks, rail- 
roads and chartered companies was 330,000,000 en, 
which by the autumn of this year had increased to 
593,000,000 ev. The United States has hitherto 
furnished the greater part of kerosene oil used here; 
but by selling Japan our machinery for developing oil 
fields here, the native output in a year has jumped to 
three times the former amount. Native oil, together 
with electric lights that flash in every considerable 
town, threatens our oil trade as well as Russia’s, with 
something like extinction in the not distant future. 

Japan has made a brilliant advance in manufactures 
and commerce, so that some alarm has been felt at her 
invasion of foreign fields. But Japan must bea buyer 
as well as a seller. Her imports are almost equal to 
her exports. No one need be scared over such news- 
paper announcements as recently appeared in the 
United States, that Japan was ready to put high-grade 
wheels on the market at twelve dollars. There are a 
few tiny bicycle factories here, but not a single high- 
grade wheel has been made, so far as I know, and 
what are produced cost in the making far above that 
figure. It will be a long time yet before Japan can 
produce high-grade machinery on an extensive scale. 
There is but one Hoe press in the country, and that 
prints Mr. Fukuzawa’s 7émes. While the foreign trade 
of Japan is 300,000,000 en, only one-quarter of this is 
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by native merchants; and of the fleets of steamers 


' that throng Japanese ports only one-tenth is owned 


by Japanese. Great as is the progress already made, 
there are decades yet needed before Japan will over- 
take Western States in invention and all forms of in- 
dustry. 


SEnpal, JAPAN. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THE vote on the Pacific Railroad Funding bill gave 
a day of old-time interest in the House of Represent- 
atives. There has been nothing like it during the 
present session. The friends of the bill rallied their 
forces, the opponents rallied theirs; every member 
was in his seat, and the ‘‘no quorum”’ tactics were 
about the last thing anybody desired. The tension 
of feeling was high on both sides; but the voting went 
on in a strangely smooth and quiet way—so smooth 
and quiet that people in the galleries, with pencil 
and paper, easily kept tally without interruption. 
The stakes involved were tremendous, and naturally 
incited desperate efforts to carry the bill; but no less 
desperate efforts, tho by different methods, to defeat 
it. The opposition claimed defeat some days ahead; 
but those who favored it were apparently sure of pass- 
ing it, even to the last moment. Not the least inter- 
esting and instructive part of the performance was 
the attitude of certain members—‘‘ Middle-of-the- 
Road ” statesmen—who were in their seats, but did 
not answer to their names on the regular call. 
When, however, braced up by the assured defeat of 
the bill, they arose boldly, called out ‘‘ Mr. Speak- 
er’’ for recognition, and voted in a loud, firm 
voice, ‘‘No.” It was an exhibition of courage 
not altogether new in Congress. This is the fourth 
Funding bill defeated in the House within ten years 
—a tact likely to be regarded by the people as 
a hopeful signs of honest legislation. Of course 
the real contest over this bill began last session 
with the six weeks investigation by the Senate 
Committee on Pacific Railroads, of which Senator 
Gear, of Iowa, is the chairman. But it was Senator 
Morgan, a ‘‘lay member’”’ of the committee, who 
really pressed, indeed pursued, the investigation with 
all his well-known ability and vigor. But the railroad 
magnates were too shrewd for him, and the Alabama 
Senator was beaten in his efforts to get at the ‘bot- 
tom of things.’”” The Committee reported a bill fa- 
vorable to Mr. Huntington’s plan of self-sacrifice, by 
which he proposed to pay the debt to the Government. 
The chairman, as in duty bound, endeavored to get 
it before the Senate; but the Senate was in no mood 
to take action or even consider the bill. In the 
meantime the work, to carry it this session, went on 
more actively than ever, and the opposition worked 
just as hard to defeat it. Nobody pretends to deny 
the existence of a powerful lobby in the interest of 
the Funding bill. But there are lobbies and lobbies. 
The old-fashioned lobby with the objectionable fea- 
tures is a thing of the past. Less personal influence 
but more legitimate methods, and far more effective, 
are ways of the present-day lobby. Few of the ‘‘ old 
set” formerly haunting the corriders of the Capitol 
are to be seen there now. We all remember ‘‘Sam 
Ward,” called «‘ King of the Lobby,” who directed 
legislation through his famous dinner parties—a 
host whose guests were among the leading statesmen 
in Congress, and not infrequently included Cabinet 
officers. Apparently Mr. Ward carried his mantle 
with him, when he left Washington, for there are no 
such influential dinner parties nowadays, tho in 
a smaller fashion, dinners still play their part in pro- 
moting a persuasive and genial atmosphere around 
legislative halls. But the great power is the literary 
bureau, a systematic business-like organization, 
through which influence is brought to bear on press 
and people. Clever men and women are employed to 
write up the merits of a bill, explain all points.of ad- 
vantage, and place it before the country in the most 
favorable light. There are chances that a bill is de- 
serving, and that the writers, therefore, are conscien- 
tiously at work and honest in advocating it, But 
from whatever point of view one looks at the question, 
it is claimed that the work is simply a business matter 
or arrangement between employer and employé, with 
the advantage to the latter of extremely large pay, or 
salary—and the temptation correspondingly great. I 
heard of one young woman, a forcible and fearless 
writer, who earned money enough in this literary bu- 
reau three months of last session, to carry her abroad 
and stay the rest of the year. She said, laughingly, 
when speaking of it: ‘‘ And there are others,’’ It 
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may be added in behalf of the literary bureau methods 
that, in the long run, it is not a more expensive 
lobby than the dld system, when munificent sums 
were given to one man, who selected his assistants, 
for whose services he paid much or little, as he 
pleased.. In the literary bureau the money is circu- 
lated among a number and distributed in fixed sala- 
ries. It will be admitted that if there must bea lobby 
the literary bureau is decidedly more creditable, and a 
very great improvement on the old lobby. 

So far as the Pacific Railroad Funding bi!l goes, 
there will be no more of it this session. It is a trifle 
doubtful, however, whether the Government will be 
in haste to foreclose its mortgage on the road, as di- 
rected by law, or will hold off, on this step, in view 
of a somewhat mysterious syndicate proposing to buy 
the property. The net debt due the Government 
from the Union Pacific is quoted at $53,000,000. 
It is said that the sale to the syndicate would pay this 
debt, and also yield ten or fifteen millions more to the 
Government. If J. Pierpont Morgan is behind this 
proposition, and Mr. Vanderbilt at his side, as rumor 
has it, there would seem to be a solid foundation on 
which to make the sale. On the other hand, were 
the Government to hold the road and operate it, the 
experiment might prove a successful one. The ob- 
jection, or at least one objection, offered is, that its 
management, would be subjected too largely to polit- 
ical influence, But it would be impossible that a 
Government railroad in the United States could be 
even so largely dominated by political influence as the 
powerful corporations. The very fact that the Pacific 
roads involved in the funding bill have earned mil- 
lions of dollars every year, without paying off their 
obligations to the Government, is the best evidence 
of political influence over railroads. They do some 
things better abroad. The railroads in Germany are 
controlled by the Government, and no roads in the 
world are better managed; not, perhaps, in point of 
‘‘lightning time,’’ but in point of comfort and safety 
and exactness of ‘schedule. To be sure, there is no 
Chicago, New York and Washington over there, with 
the ‘‘ Limited’’ on a schedule of twenty-three hours, 
but real time more likely to be twenty-six, and, on 
occasion, ‘‘ several hours late.’’ The German is sat- 
isfied to do well with success, but the American must 
do better, tho it be failure. 

The speedy disposition of the Funding bill makes 
way for the Hawaiian Cable bill, favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations last 
session. The sentiment, both in the Senate and 
House, is so largely in favor of cable communica- 
tion between the United States and Hawaii that no 
opposition to the billis anticipated. There is no 
question about the United States joining in the un- 
dertaking by granting the subsidy necessary; but the 
question is on the amount of the subsidy. The 
advantages of this cable are so apparent, com- 
mercially and otherwise, that it would be su- 
perfluous to cite them as future benefits. 
In regard to the past disadvantages, the mem- 
ory of the ‘‘late Hawaiian Policy” looms up, and 
with it the conviction that had there been cable 
communication, much of that policy would never have 
materialized into written history. It may not be 
generally known that by treaty stipulation, the United 
States holds not only the exclusive right to Pearl 
Harbor,,Hawaii, but also that no other Government, 
or people of other Government, could land a cable on 
the Hawaiian Islands, without the consent of the 
United States, by an act of Congress. The duty of. 
the United States, outside of her own interests pro- 
moted by the cable, is plainly one of duty to the 
Hawaiian Islands. But the Cable bill goes further, 
in the proposition of a New York syndicate to ex- 
tend the communication from Hawaii on to Japan, 
China and Australia. At present, and of course un- 
til there is such direct line between the United States 
and those countries, all telegraphic communication 
with them must be by way of the Atlantic and the 
land lines of Europe. While the commercial advan- 
tages would be very great in the event of war between 
the United States and a European power, the advan- 
tages of the proposed cable would be above estimate. 
Mr. John W. Foster, who went out to Hawaii early 
last autumn at the request of the Spaulding Compa- 
ny, regards the project as a foregone conclusion, the 
promotion of the commercial interests of the two 
countries is so manifest, and the treaty rights in the 
Islands, held by the United States, are so important 
in the political sense. The extension of the cable, as 
I have stated, Mr. Foster regards as certain in the 
near future. He also looks for annexation, either by 
a new treaty or (what he thinks more likely) the Hare 
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rison treaty, subject to some revision, possibly in the 
extra session, but certainly early in the new Adminis- 
tration. 

Great houses in Washington have their day, more 
or less. They drop out now and then, and wait for 
something to ‘‘turn up,” which brings them into 
prominence again. 
nearly four years, gives promise of much of the bril- 
liant social life that made it famous during President 
Harrison’s Administration, when the Vice President 
and Mrs. Morton dispensed a gracious hospitality. 
It has been recently leased by Representative-elect 
Charles F. Sprague, of Boston, who succeeds Repre- 
sentative Draper, in the next Congress. Mr. Sprague 
is a graduate of Harvard and a lawyer by profession, 
who has served his State in both branches of the 
Legislature. To ability and culture he adds great 
wealth, through his wife, heiress to a large fortune 
inherited from her grandfather, the late William F. 
Weld, of Boston. They are comparatively young, 
Mr. Sprague being under forty, and Mrs. Sprague a 
handsome young matron of charming personality. A 
further interest is that she is a copsin of Miss Isabel 
Perkins, of Boston, who is engaged to be married to 
Larz Anderson, of Washington, son of the late Nicho- 
las Anderson, and at the present time Secretary of 
the American Embassy at Rome. The Morton house, 
for an attractive interior and spacious, has no rival in 
Washington, unless it be the Blaine mansion, opened 
recently by Mr. and Mrs. George Westinghouse, who 
make it their winter home. It was in the nature of 
a house-warming party—tho an elaborate tea—and 
quite in keeping with this beautiful house, which has 
been in past years the scene of gay social life. A 
profusion of American Beauty roses, mignonet, and 
rose-colored: ribbons, gave exquisite decorations to 
the wide hall, drawing rooms, and table in the tea 
room. Among the season’s débutantes asked by 
Mrs. Westinghouse to assist were Miss Sartoris, Gen- 
eral Grant's granddaughter, and the Misses Sheridan, 
daughters of General Sheridan. They carried lovely 
flowers, presented by the hostess, who, like the late 
Mrs. Whitney, isa woman to get much pleasure out 
of life by giving pleasure to others. 


Fine Arts. 


The Pennsylvania Academy. 
“hi : 





BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


THE fine exhibit gathered yearly by the able manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Academy strengthens the 
wish that there could bea concentration of exhibitions 
in New York which would bring together the best of 
the work of the current year. Then, too, if it is not 
possible to waive the rule that a picture once exhibited 
in a city cannot be shown there again at a public exhi- 
bition, we can never hope to see in New York the 
charming retrospective groups of paintings by notable 
artists, which form such an attractive feature of the 
Philadelphia Acadeniy. The works of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Humphreys Johnston, Franzen and Brush may 
be regarded as group exhibitions, and if the seven scat- 
tered pictures by Mrs. Macmonnies, or the seven by 
Mr. Chase, most of them paiated some years ago, could 
have been kept together, they would also have made a 
remarkable group. 

American art, as shown here, may be. observed with 
joy to be tending away from the magnifying of tech- 
nical excellence. Mr. Brush and Mr. Franzen both 
stand for the dominance of sentiment and research for 
the beautiful in character, over the more or less literal 
rendering of what can be placed before the physical eye. 
In fact, Mr. Brush hates cleverness, and delights to re- 
ply to some one expressing rapture for his work in the 
old phrase, ‘“‘I can’t even draw a straight line,” 
‘* Neither canI’’; and to go on to say that the whole 
difference is in the desire to do, which the hand will obey 
well enough intime. We so rarely see even one of his 
pictures in New York that it is a great treat to find three 
here. ‘‘ The Portrait,’’ owned by Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
‘‘Mother and Child No. 1,” owned by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery Sears, and ‘‘ Mother and Child No. 4,” just finished 
somewhat similar tothe one owned by Mrs. Sears, and 
engraved for Zhe Century Magazine last year by T. 
Cole. The latter is in some respects even more beauti- 
ful, especially in the drawing of the child’s ankles; but, 
as a whole, it is not soattractive. The same rich, full 
color, the same rejection of the trivial, and breadth and 
tenderness of treatment characterize all his work, which 
is not ashamed beside the old masters. The well-known 
‘‘Portrait’’ represents an artist sitting on the floor to 
sketch an unwilling little boy standing by his mother’s 
knee, with the maid and baby also in this family group, 
which might have come bodily from the centuries ot 
Great Dutch art. 


The Morton house, closed for . 
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Mr, Franzen’s work is not so easily described. He 
paints from the socialistic standpoint in the tones of an 
impressionist not devoted to streaks and stripes. He 
draws not too well to serve as a vehicle for ideas, and 
does not always avoid ugliness in externals while seek- 
ing spiritual significance. ‘‘ Asleep,’’ a little study of a 
mother bending overa child on a sofa, is beautifully rich 
incolor. ‘‘ Paternity,’’ ‘‘The Builders,” ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer,’ ‘‘ Twilight at Rockland Lake,’’ etc., make a 
‘remarkable group. His neighbor at Rockland Lake, 
Mr. Davies, is represented by the beautiful *‘ Arethu- 
sa,” shown first at Pittsburg, and by two smaller pic- 
tures. 

Mr. Alexander Harrison’s group, not eligible to the 
approaching award of the two Academy gold medals, is 
superb. In seven numbers he displays the sea in all 
its moods; in the eighth he takes us into the enchanted 
land of a ‘‘ Night Scene with Lanterns.’’ Long, pointed 
globes strung on wires are bright with many colored 
lights; through the trees is a weird valley of. mist in 
which two distant figures float, and near by, under the 
shade, one begins to make out the form of shadowy 
hands stirring a punchbowl reflecting colors in its 
glassy sides, which are caught also on the other glass 
beyond on the table. 

Night is now the attractive theme, and the exhibi- 
tion contains several solutions of its bewitching and 
puzzling problems. Allthree of Mr. Herter’s impor- 
tant pictures are of this order. The one which has won 
him the Lippincott prize, is a large firelight picture, 
where twa young married people sit side by side and 
look into the unseen embers reflected on their faces. 
They are such refined people in such beautiful sur- 
roundings that the picture will always be a comforting 
thing from which there are no technical lapses to de- 
tract. 

Mr. Sterner’s two people in his large picture called 
‘*Roderick Usher and the Lady Madeline’ (from the 
‘* Fall of the House of Usher,’ by Poe),a very large and 
beautiful painting following the line suggested in the 
artist’s illustration for the Century, is in decided con- 
trast to this peace, having all the nervous tension of 
the erratic poet. Apicture which stood a bare second 
to Mr. Herter’s in the contést for the Lippincott prize, 
another night scene, is one by a colored man, Mr. Tan- 
ner, a former student of the Academy. ‘‘ Daniel in the 
L'oa’s Den,’ its not unhackneyed subject, is treated 

with real sublimity. of thought as well as great knowl- 
edge of architecture and anatomy. The light comes 
through square openings inthe lofty hall, shown in two 
square patches of light onthe floor, which paints Daniel 
like a king, and touches parts of the beasts, which are 
many. The picture is painted in what artists phrase 
‘‘ suppressed color,’’ but which the uninitiated might 
consider almost a tinged monochrome. A delightfully 
shadowy portrait of Mr. Tanner, by Mr. Murphy, of 
Boston, will attract attention. Another number by Mr. 
Murphy, a rich toned landscape with wide sweep, is 
kindred to an interesting landscape by Mr. Vonnah, 
showing the moon over the purpled hills and inlets of 
Delaro, Sweden. 


New York Cirty. 
Music. 
Teresa Carreno—Lilli Lehmann. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


SouTH AMERICAN products are apt to be special- 
ized in the North American mind as being llamas, 
tapirs, caoutchouc and revolutions. South American 
musical activities are set down with us peculiarly, as 
those French or Italian opera companies that we 
hear of, only when they are homeward bound, and 
—disintegrating. But below the Isthmus of Panama 
are mined admirable gems. Brazil has produced emer- 
alds and diamonds and gold, and at least one composer 
of merit. Venezuela gave the world a while ago a 
woman pianist who to-day, after a long career, is with- 
out doubt, not only the widest-known player of her sex 
but an artist of a magnificent individuality. 

Mme. Carrefio is now at the zenithof her fame. She is 
a virtuoso of masculine measure, in the vigor and sweep 
of hertemperament and emotional scope, in the fiery as- 
surance of her technic, in the splendor of what may be 
called her dramatic traits of interpretation. The draw- 
ing-room stature of the piano-playing of most of her 
sex by her style is dwarfed toward littleness indeed. A 
woman of exceptional physique and noble presence, one 
of vivid nervosity, she had added to her original capital 
—the artist temperament—a mastery of the instrument 
that only players in the first rank, and only men, at 
that, exhibit. One remembers the bluff speech of a 
distinguished old composer to his future sovereign: 
‘*Vy, your Highness plays like a Prince!’’ So may one 
say of Teresa Carrefio: ‘‘ Your highness plays like a 
man.’ Unfortunately too many more or less notable 
men-players fall short of the secure and impassioned 
art of Madame Carrefio, and seem puny or arid profes- 
sionals when one’s ear is full of her noble tone and 
sonorous breadth of style. She is a player di forza 
rather than di grazsia. She is a dramatic soprano of the 
pianoforte rather than one who makes her recital an 
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hour of madrigals and trills. But she has, in contrast 
to her sympathy with the muse of fire, a feminine qual- 
ity in the suaver composers that is not to be slighted 
off. Her interpretations of the grave mood of a Bee- 
thoven often vouchsafe for her intellect, as express- 
ively as her irresistible fervor in a Rubinstein or Liszt 
concerto is witness to her impulses and her unlimited 
and tireless skill. 

Eight years have passed since Madame Carrefio was 
last before our public. Time has taken nothing from 
her individuality. In fact, her study with Eugen d’Al- 
bert, who was for a time her husband, seems to have 
brought her pianism into finer form. She has been 
touring the world—receiving everywhere manifold 
new honors in Europe and elsewhere, and now she 
is again here only for a-brief visit. It is a little remark- 
ble and rather a welcome variety; but in connection 
with her studies in qualifying herself for her brilliant 
career one hears none of the names that have become a 
sort of shibboleth among pianists. We do not learn 
that she was “‘ a favorite pupil’’ of Liszt, of Lechititzky, 
of Tausig, not to speak of later apostles. Her career 
began early, after more or less teaching from Gott- 
schalk and Matthias, the latter (of all things to link 
with Carrefio) a pupil of Chopin. Her public work 
began when she was a girl, indeed; and it is through 
what was originally in her rather than what was put 
into her by any teaching that has flashed forth her 
peculiar and shining success. Nothing is pedantic, lit- 
tle is even academic, in her style; but it slights nothing 
that is the pride of the most Conservatorial technicist. 
To a Carrefio the emotionally intense is a supreme and 
almost an inevitable end of pianism; and the magnetic 
personality, the accomplished art, all produce that re- 
sult on her auditors with a security that now is almost 
an affair of routine effect from the concert halls of San 
Francisco, Chicago or New York to those of Bucha- 
rest or Calcutta. 

A few days later than the Philharmonics, which repre- 
sented to us the latest pianistic sensation of the season, 
came the return of another artist to us whose welcome 
was one as overwhelming as it was deserved. In 1892 
Mme. Lehmann-Kalisch left us, broken in health, fa- 
tigued in a voice without any superior and with few 
rivals in Europe. She left us not merely sensible of her 
magnificent qualities as a lyric and dramatic singer, as 
a kind of queen in especially Wagnerian music-drama. 
New York, and allthe country in touch with New York’s 
musical influence, felt that to Lilli Lehmann was person- 
ally owed the triumphs of German opera in German, sea- 
son by season, the public’s intelligence and enthusiasm in 
the highest forms of Wagner’sart. Mme. Lehmann was, 
in a sense, a martyr to the cause and to our public; and 
had she spared herself more she would not have been 
so much an operatic invalid. During the interim since 
she left us, she has lived, practically retired from the 
stage, until within a season. With the announcement 
of her resumption of her profession and the news of her 
engagement to come back to America, the liveliest and 
most affectionate curiosity has been rife. Was Leh- 
mann as Lehmann was—in looks, in voice, in art? 
A vast audience greeted her in Carnegie Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week. It met her with the ap- 
plause of long moments. It rose to receive her. She 
sang magnificently. She has never looked so imposingly 
beautiful. Her personal charm, her radiant health, 
her superb voice, made a general effect that was an en- 
chantment as well as a relief to her crowded audience. 
We shall hear her in opera under Mr. Damrosch in 
March. There will be then a far more urgent test of 
her ability in sustained professional effort. But in the 
meantime, on the strength of such classic /ieder singing 
as on this occasion, there can only be the the highest 
expectations and the most general delight that ‘‘ Lilli 
Lehmann is here again’’—where she can be said te 
belong. 


Sanitary. 
Medical Progress. 


At the Charing Cross Medical School, in London, the 
Huxley Lectureship has been. established, to keep alive 
the memory of a man who not only did grand work in 
the field of physiology, but who was possessed of a 
lucid and fascinating style of writing, which he used, 
avowedly, to bring what are thought to be occult and 
difficult matters within the grasp of very ordinary minds 
—of the great public of common people. The condi- 
tions of this lectureship are ‘‘that the lecturer shall 
dwell on recent advances in science, and their bearings 
on medicine and surgery ”; and Prof. Michael Foster, 
the highest authority in England on physiology, was 
chosen to deliver the initialdiscourse. He wisely chose 
to make “‘ recent’’ mean the fifty-four years since Hux- 
ley began his studies in that medical school; and as we 
follow his story of medical progress, we see that the 
half-century since Huxley won his degree, is full of 
scientific marvels that can be, and have been brought to 
serve medicine and surgery. Mr. Foster says: 


“Each case-of illness is, tothe doctor in charge, a sci- 
entific problem, to be solved by scientific methods; this is 
seen moreand more clearly, and acknowledged more and 
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more distinctly year by year. . . . At the bedside only can 
the methods of clinical inquiry be really learned; it is 
only here that a student can givin that kind of mind which 
leads him straight to the heart of disease, that genius artio, 
without which scientific knowledge, however varied, how- 
ever accurate, becomes nothing more thana useless burden 
or a dangerous snare. Yet it is no less true that the mind 
which has already been sharpened by the methods of one 
science takes a keener edge, and that more quickly, when it 
is put on the whetstone of another science, than does a mind 
which knows nothing of science . for all sciences 
are cognate, their methods, tho different, are allied. Our 
profession has been the mother of most of the scienees, and 
her children are ever coming back to help her. In our art all 
the sciences seem to converge—physical, chemical, biolog- 
ical methods join hands, to form the complete clinical 
method.” : 

Mr. Foster shows how the world was going through 
a great scientific awakening in the ten years—the 
thirties—that preceded the marvelous half-century that 
spans Huxley’s medical life. During that time Fara- 
day had discovered induced currents, the microscope 
had been so developed and improved that many physical 
mysteries had been made plain. Schwann and Schlei- 
den had promulgated the cell theory, and Mohl had in- 
troduced the word protoplasm, with clear ideas of what 
it stood for. But at that time Physics, or, as they were 
called then, ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” had no place in a 
doctor’s curriculum, and he studied’ only a short course 
of theoretical chemistry. : 

That knowledge of the minute structure of the tis- 
sues, now called histology, could only be obtained 
through the improved microscope; and the improve- 
ments in that instrument, which opened a world of 
wonders to the medical student, could only be made 
when the physics of light had been advanced by such 
men as Helmhotz, Young and Fresnel. When a man 
could see the sap ascending in the tubes of a vegetable, 
and could magnify a leaf one thousand diameters, pro- 
ducing a surface a million times as large as the original, 
and then by a judicious arrangement of lenses could 
magnify this picture seven thousand diameters, present- 
ing a surface forty-nine million times as large as the orig- 
inal, he could be excused for some extravagant expec - 
tations that have not been verified, astohisability to see 
the very secret of life itself. The value of a knowledge 
of the minute structure of healthy tissues and secretions 
opens the way for that study of diseased tissues known 
as pathology; and here the microscope is indeed the 
willing, tireless and reliable handmaiden of the modern 
practitioner. Dr Thomas, in a recent lecture, declared 
his belief that the clinical thermometer constituted the 
greatest discovery that had ever been made for clinical 
medicine—the instrument inits every point and part is 
the outcome of applied physics. It isa curious fact that 
it was discovered and carefully and elaborately de- 
scribed by a Dr. Curry, of England, in the last century; 
but it slept until twenty-five years ago, when a better 
knowledge of what we call chemical ‘‘ combustion”’ 
within ourselves made it seem desirable to have some 
more accurate way of measuring the fervid heats of a 
fever than the simpletouch of the doctor’s hand. Mr. 
Foster believes that the great future of medicine is to 
lie in the better knowledge of the brain and nervous 
system: 

“Not the mere mending of a broken brain, but the, edu- 
cation, development and guidance of cerebral powers by 
the light of a knowledge ot cerebral processes”’; 
and in his enthusiastic delight in scientific progress he 
makes this prediction: 

“*I venture to say, that he who realizes how strong a 
grip the physiologist and the physician, working hand in 
hand, are laying on the secret workings of the nervous 
system, who realizes how, step by step, the two are seeing 
their way to understand the chain of events issuing in that 
sheaf of nervous impulses which is the instrument of what 
we call a voluntary act, must have hopes that that knowl- 
edge will ere long give man the power over the issues of 
those impulses to an extent of which we have at present no 


idea.” 
Science. 


Prors. R. S. TARR, of Cornell, and G. H. Barton, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, presented 
at the recent meeting of the Geological Society of 
America at Washingten, brief reports of their observa- 
tions upon glaciers in Greenland. The first described 


-the Cornell glacier, situated near the south end of Mel- 


ville Bay, and developed the evidence that all the land 
in the region has been recently glaciated. There has 
been a recent advance, but at present the ice is 
retreating rapidly. The second gentleman gave the 
result of studies upon the margin of the inland ice for 
fifteen miles. The edge is very steep or vertical; and 
the surface, at first billowy, with an area thick with 
dust holes, changes to the characteristic, smooth, level 
expanse of the interior. Singularly the motion of a part 
of the Kavajak glacier was found to be retrograde, like 
an eddy ina river. Large boulders were found to have 
been carried from the mainland across to Disco Island, 
as much as 3,000 feet above the sea. His conclusions 
were also to the effect that the Greenland icecap for- 
merly had a greater extension, On looking at the gla- 
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ciated area from the sea, much angularity is exhibited ; 
which seems to have furnished Prof. T. C. Chamber- 
lin the principal argument for a belief in the absence 
of extended glaciation from the west coast. Professor 
Barton found that all these angular hillocks, when 
carefully examined, exhibited signs of ice-action. This 
same conclusion was fortified by Prof. Angelo Heil- 
prin, of Philadelphia, who had studied the phonomena 
more extensively than Messrs. Tarr and Barton in his 
travels with Lieutenant Peary. Hence we must believe 
that the glaciers of Greenland were formerly much 
more extensive than they ave at present, 


...-A remarkab!e fact in the progress of science is 
that no sooner does some new discovery seem to meet 
with general acceptance than some one appears to show 
that there isa mistake somewhere. For instance, it 
has long been known that a large number of plants 
elassed under Leguminose have numerous gall-like 
swellings or tubercles on their roots which have been 
referred to some diseased condition rather than to any 
special benefit in plant economy. With this fact in 
mind it had been further noted that leguminous plants 
generally seemed to havea special power of drawing 
nitrogen from the soil. Hence the preference for clover 
in the practice of green-manuring. A cropof clover, 
plowed down, was found by the agriculturists of more 
value than many other things from the amount of nitro- 
gen it seemed to gatherfromthe soil. Putting these facts 
together it was assumed that, in some way or other, 
the tubercles were the agents by which this extra amount 
of nitrogen was taken in and stored away. A still 
further advance was made when it was discovered that 
a microbic organism was found always in connection 
with the tubercles. Their origin was attributed to the 
bacteria, and the case has been adduced as another won- 


~derful instance of the interdependence of animal and 


vegetable life. But now comes forward a French 
botanist, M. Naudin, well known for his many careful 
experiments in connection with plant-life, who asserts: 
that he has taken pains to grow a number of these 
tuberculous rooted leguminous plants under circum- 
stances that would preclude the presence of any Schizo- 
mycetous organisms; but the tubercles were formed, 
notwithstanding, and the nitrogen stored away as freely 
as if the nodules were permeated with bacteria. It is 
assumed in some quarters that Naudin must be mis- 
taken, seeing how much has been done in apparent con- 
firmation of the bacterial origin and uses of the nodules 
or tubercles; but Naudin’s fame as an experimenter is 
worth much. The truth probably is that all has not 
yet been told that may be known. 


Education. 


THE city council of Brussels recently appointed a 
special commission to inquire into the actual condition 
of school children requiring aid in the way of food and 
clothing, as a means of enabling them to attend school. 
Efforts in this direction were begun in 1880 by a private 
society under the presidency of M. Buls, the alderman 
to whom was consigned the general oversight of public 
education. At first, this society confined itself to dis- 
tributing food to poor children, but subsequently turned 
its efforts to the work of providing transportation for 
those who live far from school while the city provided 
for a tentative experiment in the distribution of soup 
at midday to needy school children. The experiment 
won the interest of public-spirited citizens, and for a 
time private contributious made it possible to maintain 
and extend this aid. The work continued on this basis 
from 1888 to 1891, when an appeal was made to the city 
for an appropriation for the purpose. After prolonged 
discussion, the sum of $1,000 was allowed for one year. 
Appeals were renewed the following year, when the 
whole question was submitted tothe special commission. 
Their investigations were conducted with the assistance 





‘of the teachers, the city physician and the police, the 


inquiries of the last named being confined to the dwell- 
ing conditions of the children. The tabulated results 
show that out of 14,447 children, 17 per cent. were 
badly lodged, 25 per cent. poorly clad, and the same pro- 
portion insufficiently nourished. When the question 
of a public appropriation for the relief of these unfor- 
tunates was revived in the council, the measure was 
vehemently opposed as a means of encouraging neglect 
and_ shiftlessness on the part of parents. The 
opposition prevailed for the time, and private benevo- 
lence is again the only resource for these helpless vic- 
tims of parental neglect or misfortune. Inquiries of 
the same kind are beginning to engage attention in our 
own cities. Boston is agitating for public baths for 
school children, a measure that might be supported on 
considerations of public sanitation. These partial and 
isolated efforts do little more than call attention to the 
existence of a great problem in municipal life, the 
gravest and most far-reaching of any that modern con- 
ditions have developed. Stated in its broadest terms, 
this may be called the problem of the children of the 
‘‘submerged tenth.’’ In spite of the stock arguments, 
it seems incredible that no adequate solution of this 
problem can be reached through public appliances. 
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France, it should be said, has thrown the arguments 
aside, and provides systematically, through local public 
appropriations, such assistance as poor children require 
in order that they may attend school. 


....An interesting feature of the Catholic University 
at Washington is the lecture system that has been 
maintained from the beginning. Two afternoon courses 
are generally given in the winter, one scientific and so- 
ciologic, the other philosophic. These are open to gen- 
eral auditors as well as to the students. In the former 
course for the present season is included a series on 
social and economic statistics, by the Hon. Carroll D. 
Wright. His survey of the several financial crises 
through which this country has passed was. particular- 
ly opportune. In the discussion of the producing 
causes he emphasized the general tendency to specula- 
tion and to individual extravagance. It was noticeable 
that he did not dwell upon the political causes, the 
manufacture of financial theories for political effect, 
against which the American voter needs to be especially 
fortified. . 


Personals. 


THE newly elected Populistic Governor of Kansas, 
John W. Leedy, has stirred up considerable comment in 
the Eastern papers by his message to the Kansas Legis- 
lature, in which, among other interesting observations, 
he mentions the ‘“‘Grub Street scribblers on a venal 
press’’ who have been indulging in ‘‘ puny and pre- 
sumptuous criticism of Kansas,” all the while pander- 
ing ‘‘to the most vicious instincts of the semicivilized 
foreign colonies like New York City and Chicago, with 
semibarbaric splendor at the apex and semibarbaric 
squalor at the base of their social life.’”” Governor 
Leedy was born forty-six years ago in Ohio, of 
parents who were Dunkards by faith. He worked ona 
farm until he was fourteen, receiving in the meantime 
no more than a common school education. He then 
took a gun and carried it through the rest of the Civil 
War, as he was too young to enlist at the time of its 
breaking out. Afterward he worked as a farm laborer 
until he acquired sufficient means to move to Kansas 
and grow up with the State. At first an ardent Repub- 
lican, he went over to the Democracy several years 
ago; but in 1890 he quitted the Democrats and joined 
the Populists, becoming one of their most enthusiastic 
workers. Sent as State Senator from Coffey County, 
he took an active part in the debates, not fearing to 
cross swords with the most experienced speakers. He 
never admitted defeat, and after being put down 
would come up again; for, right or wrong, he 
would never give up until his own party voted him 
down, which they did many times. He was a ready 
speaker tho not brilliant, a champion of the Australian 
Ballot Law, and led the farmers’ fight for lower freight 
rates before the Railroad Commissioners. Governor 
Leedy now lives at Lawrence, where he has moved to 
give his children the benefit of its schools, and at the 
same time to be within an hour’s ride of Topeka. 





.... There has been some question lately in the papers 
as to whether Major McKinley will make the fourth or 
fifth Methodist President of the United States. The 
answer depends on whether President Johnson is 
counted or not. He was not. himself a communicant, 
but his wife was a Methodist, and he always attended 
and worshiped in her Church. In this connection it 
may be interesting to give the various denominations to 
which all our Presidents belong. With the exception of 
Jefferson, who was a freethinker, tho not anti-religious, 
all were Christians and Protestants. Nine were Episco- 
palians: Washington, Madison, Monroe, W. H. Harri- 
son, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, and Arthur. The 
Methodists and Presbyterians each have five: Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, McKinley; and Jackson, Polk, 
Buchanan, B. Harrison and Cleveland. Both the Ad- 
amses were Congregationalists, while Garfield was a 
Disciple of Christ, and Van Buren:'a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. These facts were taken from 
the World Almanac for 1897; but a recent communica- 
tion in the Presbyterian Messenger claims for the Unita- 
rians John Adams, J. Q. Adams, Fillmore and Jefferson; 
and we find that Lincoln himself when at Washington 
was accustomed to attend the Presbyterian Charch. If 
he was a Presbyterian then, of course, there are only 
four Methodists to six Presbyterians. 


....The man who has gained more applause in 
Havana and Spain than General Weyler or anybody 
else, is Don Francisco Cirujeda, who, by a single lucky 
stroke, inflicted the most serious blow that the Cubans 


could have received by killing their leader, General 
Maceo. Cirujedo, who was formerly a student of 
chemistry and pharmacy, entered the army as a volun- 
teer, and was sent to the Philippine Islands before the 
present warin Cuba. There he did some service;. but 
his name was not heard of until a few weeks ago, when 
he was reported in command of a few hundred men who 
had been defeated by some of Maceo’s troopers on the 
trocha. Soon after that the news came that Maceo 
had been betrayed into an unexpected encounter and 
killed, and since then Cirujeda has been the hero of the 
Spaniards; and the Queen Regent of Spain has even 
sent for his wife to visit her at the Royal Palace, and 
has promised to educate his eldest son, 
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Tue Arbitration, Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain has been given to the press, in ad- 
vance of its consideration by the Senate, how or by 
whom, the public does not know. It is hard to keep 
Treaties secret, and it seems wholly unnecessary to do 
so. The Secretary of State denies that he gave it 
out; but he cannot be sorry that the people have oppor- 
tunity to examine it and bring their influence to bear 
upon the Senate forits ratification. The rather meager 
summary first given makes a more thorough analysis 
desirable. The Treaty provides for three distinct 
classes of claims: 

I. Those not exceeding $500,000 in amount; 

II. Those exceeding $500,000 in amount; 

III. Territorial claims. 

For the adjudication of these claims tribunals 
thus to be constituted: 

I. For claims not exceeding $500,000 a tribunal of 
three, one jurist named by each of the high contracting 
parties, and an umpire selected by the two arbitrators, 
the award of the majority to be final. 

II. For claims exceeding $500,000 a tribunal similarly 
constituted, but the award not to be final unless unani- 
mous. Incase of division either party may demand a 
review before a tribunal of five, two to be named by each 
party and the umpire to be selected by the four, the 
award of the majority to be final. 

III. For territorial claims, a tribunal of six, three to 

be named by each party, the American arbitrators to be 
from the Supreme or Circuit Courts; the British arbi- 
trators to be from the British Supreme Court or the 
Privy Council. A vote of five to one will make an 
award final. If the majority should be less the award 
is also to be final unless a protest is made within three 
months, in which case the award is to be invalid. In 
case of protest or equal division, neither country shall 
take hostile measures until the mediation of one or 
more friendly powers has been invited. 
The Treaty provides that King Oscar of Sweden shall 
name the umpire in case the arbitrators fail to do so. 
It also allows the selection as an arbitrator of a judicial 
officer of any State or Territory, and of a judicial officer 
of any British Colony, in case State or Colony is 
affected by the controversy. Each Power is to pay the 
expenses of its own representatives. The time and place 
of meeting is left to the tribunal itself. Any decision is 
to be in writing and to be made in three months, if pos- 
sible, after the arguments have been heard. The 
Treaty is to be in force five years after ratification. If 
either party wishes to terminate it, twelve months’ no- 
tice is required. Territorial claims are defined as includ- 
ing all other claims involving questions of servitude, 
rights of navigation and access, fisheries and all rights 
and interests necessary to the control and enjoyment of 
the territory claimed by either Government. Ratifica- 
tions must be exchanged within six months. 


are 


THE Treaty was received with manifestations of re- 
joicing in England and the United States, and with very 
general approval by the press of other countries. The 
English press did not attempt to conceal their satisfac- 
tion at the inference of Continental papers that the 
Treaty must greatly strengthen England’s position 
among the nations. They were also delighted with 
Secretary Olney’s opinion that it constituted a sort of 
alliance between the two nations. Englishmen are sug- 
gesting that the anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaty ought to be observed, and that it is an occasion 
of which. much can be made in connection with the cel- 
ebration cf the sixtieth anniversary of the Queen’s 
coronation. The report that Russia regarded the result 
with regret, and would try to prevent ratification, proved 
to be without foundation. The German papers think 
that the example is one that may be followed with profit 
to countries overburdened with militarism. A reduc- 
tion of the armaments of Europe is recognized as a pos- 
sibility of tremondous import. 


THE Treaty at Washington is in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. Reports differ 
as to the feeling of Senators concerning it. Some of 
them draw a gloomy prospect. It is said that a post- 
ponement is desired on various grounds: first, because 
of ill-feeling toward Secretary Olney for his challenge 
of the Senate’s right to recognize Cuban independence; 
second, because opponents of the Administration do not 
want it to have the credit of establishing arbitration; 
third, because the Administration ignored Ambassador 
Bayard, who was given no hand in the negotiations; 
fourth, because the Treaty was published prematurely. 
This is regarded as an affront to Senatorial dignity. 
Secretary Olney denies that he gave the copy to the 
press; but it got out somehow, and from American 
sources. A few are said to be haters of England who 
do not want causes of war to be entirely removed. 
Probably these objections, if they can be so dignified, 
do not carry much weight. The Senate may delay rati- 
fication, but it hardly seems likely that it will put it 
over until the new Administration comes in. 
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of the World. 


THERE were two developments of the week in Cabi- 
net-making of a positive character: The announcement 
of Senator Sherman, after a visit to Canton, that he had 
agreed to become Mr. McKinley’s Secretary of State; 
and the statement of Cornelius N. Bliss, of New York, 
that he would not be a member of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Bliss was offered, it is understood, the Navy portfolio. 
His declination was based on family and personal con- 
siderations. Senator Sherman seems rather old to as- 
sume such heavy responsibilities, particularly as they 
are rather new to him; but he probably did not wish to 
take the more onerous duties of the Treasury. It is 
supposed that Mr. Hanna will be appointed to serve out 
his term in the Senate. It is commonly reported that 
Judge Nathan Goff, of West Virginia, will be Attorney- 
General, and that General Alger, of Michigan, will be 
Secretary of War. Who is to be chosen from New Eng- 
land is not definitely settled, the signs pointing to ex- 
Gov. John D. Long, of Massachusetts. The office-seek- 
ers are flocking to Canton, and Mr. McKinley’s time is 
quite fully occupied in seeing and listening to them. 


Survey 





THE political interest of the week has centered in the 
Senatorial caucuses of the various States. In New 
York the Republican caucus chose Thomas C. Platt by 
142 votes to 7 for Mr. Choate. In Pennsylvania the 
preliminary contest was already settled in favor of 
Senator Quay’s choice, State Senator Penrose. Con- 
necticut is to give Senator Platt another term; ‘New 
Hampshire will do as much for Senator Gallinger, Mis- 
souri for Senator Vest, and Colorado for Senator Teller. 
California has re-elected Senator Perkins. The Indiana 
Republicans have agreed to elect Charles W. Fairbanks, 
a wealthy railroad solicitor, favored by ex-President 
Harrison. The contest in Illinois is not yet settled. 
Alderman Madden, fortunately for the State, was forced 
to retire from the contest which now lies between ex- 
Congressman W. E. Mason and a dozen other candi- 
dates, including Congressman John Hitt. The prospect 
is that the ‘‘ Machine ’”’ will be beaten. Wisconsin will 
honor herself by returning ex-Senator Spooner. Pro- 
longed contests are promised in Oregon, where Senator 
Mitchell leads, and in North Carolina, where Senator 
Pritchard is trying to combine Republicans and Populists 
in his support and is opposed by Senator Butler; also in 
Idaho, South Dakota and Washington. 
has contestants in Nevada. 
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Tue failure of the Pacific Funding bill in the House 
was a surprise to many. Its terms were very favorable 
to the railroads, much more so than those of previous 
bills. It proposed to fund the Government claims for 
eighty years or more at only two per cent. interest. 
The amountinvolved, formerly estimated at $138,000, - 
000, is now, according to the latest Treasury statement, 
$64,623,512 principal, advanced toward the construc- 
tion of the six roads, plus $79,155,847 interest paid by 
the United States, or, $143,779,.359, less $24,077,129 in 
the sinking fund, or $129,702,230net. The loss of the bill 
was due largely to the feeling that it was too favorable 
to theroads. Those who advocated it contended that 
the companies Were so overwhelmed with inde tedness 
that more rigorous terms could not be met. The House 
Committee, desirous of settling the question now, if 
possible, has decided to present a bill for a commission 
consisting of Government officials, empowered with 
the approval of the President, to settle with the 
roads. The failure of the Funding bill was hailed with 
delight in California. Evidently the Californians do 
not want the Government to release the companies, 
Perhaps they would like Government ownership and 
management, in favor of which, however, there seems to 
be little sentiment in the House. 


THE close of General Weyler’s campaign in the 
province of Pinar del Rio has not given much satisfac- 
tion, apparently, to the Spanish Government, at least 
not to the Spanish press. He has announced that the 
campaign was entirely successful; but the inquiry is 
raised, What has become of all of Maceo’s forces, some 
seven or eight thousand at the least? They have not 
been killed and they have not been captured, and it 
would appear that Spanish journals have a suspicion 
that they are still to be found either in, or somewhere 
on, the borders of that province. There have been a 
number of skirmishes in the province of Havana during 
the week, and General Garcia’s forces have won what 
appears to be an important victory. The insurgents 
have received re-enforcements of arms and ammunition 
by the landing of a filibustering expedition on the 
northern shore of the island, very much to the chagrin 
of the Spanish naval commander. It is now definitely 
announced that as the result of the ‘‘ pacification” of 
the eastern part of the island the reform which 
Spain has contemplated will be put in force in Cuba, 





THE announcement of the appointment by the Czar 
of Count Muravieff, as Foreign Minister, is the most 





important item in European politics during the week. 
Of the new Minister we hear comparatively little. He 
was associated with Count Schouvaloff, in the Russian 
Embassy at Berlin, and has lately.been Russian Am- 
bassaaor at Copenhagen. He is credited with pro- 
French and anti-German sympathies; but there appears 
to be very little 1eal ground for the statement unless 
it be his understanding of the true value of Prince 
Bismarck’s friendship. He is a comparatively young 
man and enters upon his duties handicapped by no pre- 
vious commitment to one policy oranother. Itis possible 
that the appointment was hastened by the necessity of 
asurgical operation upon the Czar for the removal of 
an osseous growth resulting from the blow received by 
him from a Japanese when he was traveling in Japan, 
in 1891. It has been evident for some time that the 
Czar was feeling the heavy strain upon him and was 
desirous of getting matters into order before he goes to 
Livadia for rest. An indication of the diplomatic im- 
portance of the appointments is found in the report 
from Berlin that, after all, the Count is not full Foreign 
Minister, but only vice minister, and, therefore, not so 
much to be dreaded. 


ATTENTION in England has been divided between the 
Arbitration Treaty with the United States, the famine 
and plague in India, and a massacre on the West Coast 
of Africa. As to this last, there do not seem to be any 
very clear ideas. Some Englishmen, with a large party 
of natives, left the coast of Upper Guinea for Benin, in 
the Niger Coast Protectorate. They were attacked by 
the king of Benin, and it was reported that all were 
killed. Later news, however, says that two escaped. 
The query arises whether this will not compel another 
seizure and another addition to English Africa. From 
India the news isdisheartening. The famine increases; 
but its terror is overborne by that produced by the 
plague which is in full force in Poona, Kurrachi, and 
other places. Already the European Governments are 
considering what steps to take to prevent its possible 
entry into Europe. Other topics, even Count Muravieff, 
attract little notice. 


AGAIN the solution of the Turkish question receives 
its checx from Berlin. The Ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople in their secret sessions have been discussing 
what to do, and according to reports haveagreed in gen- 
eral upon the principle of coercion; but there has been 
a difference of views as to the best time. Russia has 
counseled delay until spring, when movements will be 
easier. Now comes Germany announcing that the Sul- 
tan must be given time in which to carry out the re- 
forms. This is generally understood to signify that 
there will be no armed intervention at all, altho discus- 
sions between London, Paris and St. Petersburg con- 
tinue. In Turkey itself there appears to be quiet. In 
Bulgaria the Sobranje has voted bya strong majority 
to restore to their position the Bulgarian officers who 
deserted and entered the Russian service the 
deposition of Prince Alexander. 


after 





RussIA is not only strengthening her hold on Man- 
churia, bat she has an easier task in Korea. Ten non- 
commissioned Russian officers have arrived in Seoul, to 
drill the Korean army. They have been given quarters 
within the palace inclosure, and they act as a body- 
guard to the King. It is saidthat the King will soon 
leave the Russian Legation, where he took refuge, and 
move into his new palace in the foreign settlement. 
Great improvement has been made in the judicial pro- 
cedure in Korea. The Seoul Supreme Court, which is 
directly under the eye of the Minister of Justice, has 
abolished torture entirely, and the effort is being made 
to abolish it elsewhere. The trials are now, according 
to the Korean Repository, carefully conducted. A nota- 
When Gen- 
eral Han, the Minister of Justice, was passing in his 
chair through the street, a ragged Korean stopped him 
and presented a written complainst against the magis- 
trate of Sang-yang. The complainant belonged to the 
humblest and lowest class of Korean peasants; the 
magistrate was a man well known and influential in the 
capital, backed and supported by some of the highest 
officials. General Han, however, immediately took cog- 
nizance of the complaint and had the magistrate, who 
happened to bein Seoul, arrested. He sent to the dis- 
tant district for witnesses, and after a careful trial, the 
magistrate was not only found guilty of having most 
outrageously robbed the poor peasant under the guise 
of law, but also of committing many other extortions 
and robberies, and was forced to make full restitution 
to the peasant, condemned to receive a hundred blows, 
and to be imprisoned at hard labor for life. This case, 
as a precedent, must have a far-reaching and most ben- 
eficial influence. The Minister of Justice is supported 
by Gen. C. R. Greathouse, adviser to the Law Depart- 
ment, who attended the trials and personally examined 
the witnesses. 


ble trial was closed not very long ago. 
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“Lowering the Pulpit.” 


THERE are several things that may lower the pul- 
pit, such as a mercenary minister who cares only for 
the money, or social opportunity, or applause_he may 
command, and not for the welfare of his flock; the 
preaching of anything that cannot be comprehended 
in the broad term righteousness; a ministry of doubt; 
discrimination against the many and in favor of the 
few; a minister of bad character. 

Mr. Moody, of whom none of these things are true, 
has been accused of ‘‘ lowering the pulpit,” not by 
preaching anything but righteousness, but by dealing 
too plainly with some of the ‘‘ sins of the age.’’ One 
minister says the evangelist isirreverent, not delib- 
erately but on account of the excitement. He tells 
stories that ought not to be told outside the family 
circle. Another says Mr. Moody is not intellectual. 

Mr. Moody has not college culture, he does not 
preach polished, intellectual sermons, he does not 
belong to the school of scientific biblical critics; 
nevertheless he has strong intellectual powers, he 
knows his English Bible far better than many highly 
educated ministers, he has a tremendous grip on the 
great truths of the Gospel; and there are few preachers 
in this or any other country who can present and 
enforce these truths with equal force. Intellectual 
sermons do not necessarily raise the pulpit; nor do 
Moody’s plain, ungrammatical discourses lower it. 
Peter did not lower the Apostolic pulpit, tho he was 
less intellectual than Paul. 

But Mr. Moody, it is complained, preaches against 
the sins of the age. Of course he does, and that is 
the right use of the Gospel. The Gospel means sal- 
vation from sins. ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus; 
for he shall save his people from their sins.’’ What 
sins? Sins of the age? Certainly. Not the sins of 
past ages. We have nothing to do with the sins of 
preceding generations; it is the sins of the age, of to- 
day, our sins, that we are concerned about; and we 
need the plain truth of the Gospel to show them to us 
as God sees them, abhorrent, deadly, wicked. Does 
it lower the medical profession to treat of terrible 
diseases? Does it lower the judiciary to deal with 
awfulcrimes? The preacher must preach righteous- 
ness, and he must hold up God’s standard against all 
unrighteousness, if he would be a faithful ambassador 
of Christ, who brought the sins of professing believ- 
ers of his day home to them. 

Mr. Moody had reason to call attention to sins 
against the Seventh Commandment, just as Christ 
did. He did not do it in a vulgar or irreverent way; 
he did not introduce scandals. He had been told of 
sins of this kind in the churches, of a member who 
rented houses used as brothels; and he demanded, 
with ali the earnestiiess of a John the Baptist rebuk- 
ing Herod, that the churches be purified. 
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In doing this he lowered the pulpit, some of his 
critics said. His reply was characteristic: ‘If the 
pulpit is as high as Bunker Hill Monument it had 
better‘;come down.” True; we preach to the earth, 
not to the stars; to men, not to the angels; to sinful 
beings, not to the birds, which have ‘‘no need of 
prayer,’’ ‘‘no sins to be forgiven.” If the pulpit is 
too high to reach those in sin, the quicker it is low- 
ered the better. It does not hurt the Gospel to be 
brought into contact with sin; why should it hurt the 
pulpit ? 

We need a revival of practical righteousness. We 
want Christians of clean lives. Thieves and adulter- 
ers, cloaked with ecclesiastical respectability, are 
worse than the open and shameless. If there are 
such let them be exhorted to repent lest they perish. 
The good old doctrine of repentance, good when 
John the Forerunner came preaching it, good when 
Christ began his ministry with it, good in the cor- 
rupt medieval Church, is good even in these latter 
days when we have a purer and better Christianity; 
for there is still the same temptation to lapse into 
wicked ways. God give the pulpit a voice to reach 
and rouse all workers of iniquity, whether in church 
pews or out of them. 





The Arbitration Treaty. 


Two nations, only a year ago shaken by menace of 
war, now thrill with joy over a mutual achievement 
which crowns the civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with glory. England and the United States are 
about to engage 1n an attempt to make war between 
them henceforth morally impossible. They are about 
to agree that all their controversies which diplomacy 
fails to settle, shall be decided by English-Amer- 
ican tribunals of arbitration. All that remains is to 
ratify the Treaty which has been so promptly negoti- 
ated and skilfully drawn, and which is hailed with such 
glad approval by a hundred and twenty millions of 
people united by common ties of language, kinship, 
sympathy and aspiration Never were these millions, 
holding sway over more than one-fourth of the land 
area of the entire globe, so near in thought and feel- 
ing and understanding, despite their geographical 
and national lines of separation. To President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Olney our nation owes a debt of 
gratitude, and whether this generation pays it or not, 
the next will not fail. 

What the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty proposes is not 
an alliance offensive and defensive, as some have in- 
ferred. England is not bound to defend us in possi- 
ble contests with other nations, nor are we committed 
to the cause of England in any controversy she may 
have with European Powers. We are not thus to be 
entangled in the affairs of other continents. But 
that the Treaty will increase and cement into an en- 
during peace the triendly relations between the two 
nations; that it will mark a mutual confidence and 
sympathy quite extraordinary; that the bonds of con- 
cord will draw them into still closer relations, so that 
neither will be easily moved to give moral support to 
the enemies of the other, is the natural expectation. 
The first lines of the Treaty declare that the two na- 
tions are ‘‘ desirous of consolidating the relations of 
amity which so happily exist between them, and of 
consecrating by treaty the principle of international 
arbitration.” It is not strange that England’s wary 
foes should feel disturbed at the prospect of such 
moral advantage as that nation is likely to gain from 
the new compact. 

The Treaty presents a very simple plan of arbitra- 
tion. No cumbrous machinery is required, no per- 
manent international court is@created, and no neces- 
sary safeguards seem to be omitted. Controversies 
which diplomacy fails to settle are classified, those in- 
volving pecuniary claims being separated from those 
which have to do with boundary questions and rights 
under national control. The less important pecun- 
iary claims are to be finally decided by a majority of 

an arbitral tribunal of three. A unanimous vote of 
such tribunal assures the fairness of adjudication of 
claims of larger pecuniary value, which, with provi- 
sion for a review tribunal of five, makes final de- 
cisions almost certain. The more important dis- 
putes, involving boundaries and territorial rights, 
are to be submitted to a tribunal of six, composed of 
leading jurists, British and American. Decisions 
made by a vote of five to one are to be final. That 
is, in any final decision against the American conten- 
tion two of the American arbitrators must join with 
the three British arbitrators, and vice versd, or the 
decision may be declared invalid. Suppose the 
Alaskan boundary question to be thus submitted, 
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The United States could not finally lose its case un- 
less two of its arbitrators voted with the British arbi- 
trators. Such an agreement would carry conviction 
as to the fairness and justice of the decision. - In case 
the vote were only four to two, a simple protest 
would invalidate the award. Here arbitration would 
seem to fail, and at the most critical point. There 
would, of course, be no use of a second hearing before 
the same arbitrators. But the Treaty has taken ac- 
count of such a possibility, and provides that neither 
Government shall take ‘‘ hostile measures of any de- 
scription’ until the mediation of some friendly Power 
can be invited. This would secure delay, at least; 
and delay is a great factor in reaching peaceful con- 
clusions. 

The Treaty is wisely limited to five years. Experi- 
ence will show whether it needs amendment and in 
what respects. It is well also that the arbitrators are 
to be English and American, and not of other nations, 
who are not thoroughly in accord with the English- 
American system, and that tribunals are to be called 
into existence only when needed. A permanent in- 
ternational court may come at last as the result of 
experience; but it is better to begin in a conservative 
way, than to 1isk the principle by too rigid a sys- 
tem. 

The important thing now is to secure the prompt ap- 
proval of the Senate. The Senate will not, of course, 
reject it. That is highly improbable. It would not 
dare thus to outrage the sentiment of the country. 
But delay is possible. We hear of various excuses 
for putting it over to the next Senate. Every one of 
them is unworthy. The idea of robbing Mr. Cleve- 
land and Mr. Olney of the credit due them is both 
mean and silly. It cannot be done. The people are 
not so partisan as that, and they would severely con- 
demn Senators for such a motive. It is not a ques- 
tion of politics, nor of senatorial curtesy, nor of per- 
sonal revenge, nor of party advantage. It isa high 
question of national concern, and the Christian senti- 
ment of this country will not allow the little schemes 
of narrow men to stand in the way of the accomplish- 
ment of an object so dear tothe peace-loving on both 
sides of the ocean. 

The call is for prompt ratification; and we hope 
that resolutions, memorials and letters will pour in 
to the Senate from every State in the Union urging 
early and favorable action. Success now depends 
upon us, notupon England. It would be to our ever- 
lasting shame if we failed to do our part for the 
inauguration of a principle designed ultimately to 
draw all nations into the secure relations of peace. 


The President’s Cabinet. 


FROM one quadrennium to another it becomes a 
more difficult task for a new President to secure the 
Cabinet he wants. In the early history of our coun- 
try there was no such difficulty. The most distin- 
guished statesmen were glad to serve as the Presi- 
dent’s advisers. The position of Secretary of State 
was the stepping stone to the Presidency. It was re- 
garded as vastly more important than any senator- 
ship. 

The condition is greatly changed now. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has been scouring the country for members of 
his Cabinet. Mr. Reed says no; he would rather be 
Speaker of the House; Mr. Dingley says no, he would 
rather be chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; Mr. Allison says no, he would rather represent 
Iowa in the Senate; Mr. Aldrich says no, he would 
rather represent Rhode Island; Cornelius N. Bliss 
says no, he would rather manage his New York busi- 
ness. Indeed, now, the position of a member of the 
Cabinet seems to have come to be regarded by our 
men of first rank as a sort of burdensome clerkship, 
requiring 1s it does immense labor and care of details 
and the responsibility of a large army of assistants 
and clerks, very different from the liberty and com- 
parative ease of a member of Congress. And yet 
more, if a Senator or Representative gives up his 
office toaccept a position in the Cabinet, his successor 
is chosen and his place is filled, and he cannot go 
back to it at the end of the term. He is left outside, 
perhaps permanently, and has lost the chance of suc- 
ceeding himself indefinitely in Congress. It is not 
strange that the position of Senator is coming to be 
regarded as the most desirable in the gift of the peo- 
ple, almost preferable to that of President, while the 
Secretaryships go a-begging. It is different in Eng- 
land, where the members of the Cabinet have seats in 
Parliament. 

We do not yet know who will constitute Mr, 
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McKinley's official family. We only know for certain 
that Senator Sherman, who is unwilling to take the 

‘burden of the Treasury, which he filled so ably under 
President Hayes, will retire from the Senate, at his 
age no doubt permanently, to become Secretary of 
State. He doubtless does this against his own prefer- 
ence and as a special service to Mr. McKinley. He 
has been for a long time Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and yet it cannot be said that he 
has given tothem the attention which he has devoted 
to financial affairs; nor has he proved himself in foreign 
affairs a specially intelligent adviser. An example of 
this has been seen in the facility with which he was 
drawn into the hasty Cuban craze a few weeks ago. 
He was ready to grant recognition to the Cuban Re- 
public at a time when it seemed almost ready to col- 
lapse, and when we could not fairly recognize even bel- 
ligerent rights, while now he cordially approves the 
policy of the Administration. But an equally serious 
mistake was that made by him a few months ago, 
when he wrote a letter on the Turkish atrocities in 
which he said : 

‘‘If our citizens go to a far distant country, semi- 

civilized and bitterly opposed to their movements, we 
cannot follow them there and protect them, and cannot 
involve ourselves in a war to punish injuries inflicted 
upon them.”’ 
We do not doubt that the letter was written hastily, 
without much thought, but it indicated a hebetude 
of sympathy with American citizens engaged in the 
legitimate missionary business abroad and a dulness 
in the comprehension of their rights such as we fear 
is much too common among public men, but far from 
being characteristeric of our people at large. We 
are unwilling to believe that the sentiments of that 
letter would characterize his official action. If so, 
his administration of the Department of State would, 
inthis respect, be no improvement on that of Secre- 
tary Olney. Yet, when in office, his course would, we 
believe, be careful, and he would be anxious to main- 
tain the honor of the country as well as peaceful rela- 
tions with other nations. 


Professor Curtiss and Dr. Gray. 


PRoFEssOR CurRTISS, of the Chicago Seminary, is 
just the right man to be made the crucial test of the 
compatibility of the methods of the Higher Criticism 
with Christian faith, as there is no sort of doubt that 
in fact he is an earnest believer in the substance of 
the Christian faith, and. an earnest and evangelical, 
and evangelistic, preacher of it. It would be difficult 
to find in Chicago any man who has worked harder 
for the upbuilding of the Church by the highway and 
hedge method than has Professor Curtiss. He is also 
a man conservative by nature, not given to the abuse 
of those who cannot accept his results, and careful 
not to give unnecessary offense to those of weak faith. 
A criticism made against his views is complicated by 
nothing personal. It is a question simply of the con- 
clusions of his critical study of the Bible, and his ac- 
ceptance of certain critical views as to authorship of 
portions of the Old Testament, and their exegesis, 
which differ from those that seem to have been held 
by the Evangelists and Apostles. Thus Professor 
Curtiss holds that a strict exegesis will not allow us to 
use certain prophecies as Messianic which were so 
used by the New Testament writers, or even by our 
Lord as he is reported by the Evangelists. 

Dr. Gray, editor of Zhe /nterzor, in the most 
curteous way attacks the position of Professor Cur- 
tiss, taking him as a conservative representative of 
the modern prevalent criticism, and brings against 
him the argument that the acceptance of his conclu- 
sion involves the giving up of inspiration, of prophecy, 
of the supernatural, of the infallibility of the New Tes- 
tament, and even of our Lord’sinfallibility in his lan- 
guage about the prophecies of the Old Testament 
which referred to himself. 

A part of this—tho not all of it by any means—we 
presume that Professor Curtiss would admit. He 
certainly would not admit that the new interpre- 
tation involves the denial of the supernatural, for he 
himself is a firm believer in the supernatural. But 
the true answer to these criticisms is to attack their 
entire method. The question whether the prophecy, 
‘“‘T have called my son out of Egypt,’’ is really and 
scientifically Messianic is one purely of liter- 
ary interpretation, one which we have to answer 
for ourselves. It is no answer to say that if Matthew 
interpreted it after the erroneous rabbinic method of 
his day, then inspiration and prophecy and all super- 
naturalism go. Not only do they not go, but the 

question is one of fact, not of corollaries, no matter 
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how important. One must study the passage in 
Hosea, see its relation to the context, and decide for 
himself whether it has a Messianic import. It is just 
so with the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, or the 
twenty-second Psalm. That is a question which we 
are competent to answer for ourselves, and compe- 
tent to judge of the exegesis of Matthew or Paul. 
That the result is not dangerous may be judged by 
the fact that Dr. Gray, who accepts the exegesis of 
the New Testament writers as conclusive, and Pro- 
fessor Curtiss who finds it his duty to regard their 
exegesis as sometimes rabbinic, agree in their faith in 
Christ’s death and resurrection, and in their evangel- 
istic spirit and labors. When Dr. Gray says, This 
is true, but that comes from Professor Curtiss’s con- 
servative training, and his disciples will give up mira- 
cles and resurrection, we smile and say, Is Dr. Gray 
also among the Cassandras ? 


After Hill, Platt. 


Mr. PLATT is to succeed Mr. Hill as Senator from 
New York. This is no gain. It is simply an ex- 
change of a Republican for a Democratic boss. The 
State will not be better represented, nor the Senate 
strengthened, nor the country benefited. Indeed, as 
between the two men, the retiring Senator is far bet- 
ter qualified for good service than his successor. 

It is pertinent to ask why the Republican legislators 
selected Mr. Platt. They did it partly for personal, 
partly for party reasons. Mr. Platt helps them at 
election time. He contributes to their campaign ex- 
penses, and manages the party’s legislative business. 
He has money, and this gives him party power. How 
does he get it? Somehow, it is surmised, through 
his management of the legislative business. It is 
hardly a matter of doubt that he directs what bills 
shall be passed and what rejected, who shall be 
Speaker and how the Committees shall be made up. 
It is altogether likely that he is his own selection for 
the Senatorship. He certainly decided who should 
be nominated by the caucus for State Regent. Ask- 
ing on the night of the caucus how the matter had gone 
he was told : ‘‘ Your selection was made unanimous.’’ 
‘* Your selection!’ Mark the words. The caucus 
simply registered his will and nominated his man. 

There has been no doubt, since the November elec- 
tion, that Mr. Platt could have the Senatorship, if he 
wanted it. He 1s so great a power in the party that 
no one but himself, or the man he might choose, 
could have any chance. The Legislature is as much 
under his control, as tho its members were his clerks. 
His candidacy needed no canvass. Whenthe caucus 
met, not even the ceremony of placing him in nomina- 
tion was thought necessary. No word was said for 
him. He had the votes, 142 to 7, and that was 
enough. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, leader of the Ameri- 
can bar, President of the late Constitutional Conven- 
tion, an orator, a man of broad views and large 
ability and as good a Republican as Mr. Platt, in- 
dorsed by the Union League Club, and by the best 
men in the party, could, after a considerable cam- 
paign, muster only 7 votes. The hero of no scan- 
dals, the defender of no rotten enrollment for party 
control in New York City, the maker of no bargains 
with political opponents, or with liquor dealers, this 
eminent Republican and jurist was rejected in the 
Albany caucus by an overwhelming vote. 

The result is disgraceful, to the man who profits 
by it, to the legislators who registered it, and to 
those of the party who abetted it. It is not only dis- 
graceful, it is, or will prove to be, disastrous. When 
Mr. Hill stole the Senate and got the Democratic 
Party thoroughly intrenched, he prophesied that the 
Republicans would not get into power again in twen- 
ty-five years. It needed, however, only two or three 
years to make acomplete revolution. Revolutions 
come quickly in these days, and bosses cannot stay 
them. If the Hill régime was hateful to decent men, 
so also is the Platt régime. No matter in what party 
mame corrupt control is exercised, it will sooner or 
later become intolerable. 

Some of the legislators have published letters stat- 
ing their preference for Mr. Platt above all others. 
One wrote that this man who has held no official 
position has given ‘‘ the wisest legislation ” the com- 
monwealth ever had—as tho he were the Legislature 
—and contrasts him with ‘‘that hypocritical fraud, 
Charles H. Parkhurst’’; another said, Mr. Platt had 
all ‘‘the requisites fora Republican Senator’’; another 
recognized what he planned and did ‘‘for us all”; 
another lauded him as ‘‘ peerless”; another thought 
the honor should go to one who had done more for 
the party than Mr. Choate. In other words, this 
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position of power and responsibility is looked upon a 
an honor to be given as a party reward. The same 
idea prevails in Pennsylvania. Great is the ‘‘ma- 
chine” and greater still the boss who controls it. 
When they become unbearable, the people will smash 
the ‘‘machine” and depose the boss. The sooner, 
the better. 


IN the public hearing on the draft of the charter for 
Greater New York no more important issues have been 
brought to the attention of the Commission than those 
of our future policy in regard to all modes of business 
which now receive franchises to use the streets or the 
water front. Shall the Greater New York bestow these 
franchises upon private corporations, or shall the new 
municipality itself own, control and manage railrvads, 
ferries, gas and electric lighting plants? The drift of 
events everywhere, in this country and abroad, is un- 
mistakably toward municipal ownership and manage- 
ment of these undertakings. Great bodies sometimes 
move more slowly than small ones, and New York has 
not made as many experiments in the direction indi- 
cated as some lesser cities have done; but even New 
York is fully committed to the principle involved; it 
long ago assumed responsibility for the distribution of 
water; it later on became an owner of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, and it has more recently voted to construct and 
operate a system of rapid transit. Whether or not pub- 
lic business management is as economical and as enter- 
prising as private management, there are other ends to 
be gained by public ownership which may more than 
offset an ideal refinement of economy and an utmost de- 
gree of enterprise. Equality of consideration for all 
citizens, the education of citizens in a wise administra- 
tion of the public business, and, above all, the limita- 
tion of political corruption, which, as all men know, has 
been enormously increased by the policy of bestowing 
franchises of great value upon private corporations; 
these are public interests that must not lightly be 
brushed aside. At the recent hearing the argument for 
municipal ownership was ably presented by Mr. Erastus 
Wiman, Mr. Edward M. Grout, of Brooklyn, and others. 
It may not be expedient now to commit the greater city 
unconditionally to a policy of municipal ownership; but, 
on the other hand, it will be inexcusable if the new 
charter commits us irretrievably to the old policy of 
private ownership of great works of an essentially pub- 
lic character. The way should be left open for a grad- 
ual change to a new order of things, if events make a 
new order desirable. 


AN unusually miserable and dirty, but necessary po- 
lice investigation in this city has called attention to the 
character of certain so-called ‘‘stag’’ dinners, at which 
disgusting vaudeville performances are given to 
amuse blasé bachelors and, we are sorry to say, some 
married men. Occasionally we get a glimpse at the 
vulgarity to which coarse men of leisure descend, and 
which low minds finds amusing. We are sorry to say 
that the Plaisance connected with the Chicago Exposi- 
tion was allowed to do an infinite amount of harm in 
popularizing licentious displays that have been allowed 
to be repeated since then here and elsewhere, and 
which ought to be rigorously suppressed. 
cert halls and in certain private entertainments women 
pose in a way that makes them, what Police Captain 
Chapman truthfully calls them, ‘‘a disgrace to their 
sex’; but the greater disgrace is on the unmanly men 
who hire them. The men who got up the Seeley dinner 
would not have dared to bring to it their wives or sis- 
ters. An exhibition, or a dance, or a play, ora story, 
which banishes reputable women is unfit for decent 
men. These things should be suppressed, if we do not 
want to sink to the level of debauchery, which destroys 
the morals and then the life of nations. We have law 
enough to punish the men guilty in this case, and it 
should be invoked. 


In low con- 


Every day is adding new evidence as to the sorry 
plight to which the prisons of this State have been 
brought by the provision of the newconstitution which 
put a stop to prison labor except upon supplies for 
State institutions. Discipline is becoming extremely 
difficult to maintain, and the mental and physical health 
of the prisoners is beginning to suffer severely. In the 
attempt to provide as much labor as possible the Prison 
Commission has been obliged to make a costly provision 
of machinery and other auxiliaries for the manufacture 
of the supplies for State institutions which is permitted 
by law; but the demand is insufficient to keep the plant 
in full operation. These evils, however, are not the 
worst of the matter. The deplorable feature of it is the 
absolutely idiotic state of the mind of a large part of 
the public upon the economic principle which is in- 
volved. One would suppose that anybody but a staring 
fool could see that if it is desired to prevent the 
competition of prison labor with free labor the end 
is not attained by restricting 
the manufacture of State supplies. If 
labor did not manufacture these things other labor 
would have to manufacture them. It has been left to 
the Knights of Labor, however, to offer the most asi- 
nine suggestion of all, in the proposition that con- 
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victs be kept at work for one to three hours each day 
in carrying granite blocks from one side of the prison 
yard to the other; in other words, that they do exercise 
stints but no productive labor. A man with .a brain 
in his skull does not need tothink long to discover that 
any scheme to keep abled-bodied men idle for the bene- 
fit of ‘‘labor’’ is just another attempt to invent perpet- 
ual motion. Idle men must be supported by taxes, and 
any taxes which produce nothing, are simply sums of 
money diverted from that annual increase of the capital 
of the community which opens. new opportunities for 
employment, and thereby maintains wages. In the long 
run, the greater part of the cost of maintaining the con- 
victs of this State in idleness will come out of the wages 
of the ‘‘ free’’ workingmen. 


TuHatT our faculties need exercise for their strength- 
ening and development is a truism; but the majority of 
busy people, who utterly neglect to exercise their 
memory except in the line of their daily calling, quite fail 
to notice how weak their unused memory grows. Itisa 
pity that the children of our schools are not obliged to 
learn more good literature by heart, not for the training 
of the memory alone, but for the storing of the mind 
with good thoughts and choice English. The letters 
we have received from those who have followed our 
our ‘‘Learn by Heart” department show clearly the 
benefit of this weekly exercise. All express their 
thanks for the mental drill. ‘‘I was greatly pleased 
with the new feature’’; ‘‘a thousand thanks for the 
wise and helpful sentiments”’; ‘‘my becoming a sub- 
scriber this year was largely due to the ‘ Learn by 
Heart’ column’”’; ‘‘I have derived much pleasure and 
real good from the learning of them’’—is the testimony 
we might expect from young students; but it is the 
elders, some of them well on in years, who write to 
express ‘‘warm’’ thanks. ‘‘I have such a poor mem- 
ory I thought this would be good discipline for it. I 
think it was for the public good. I thank you for it.’’ 
‘*I can now memorize and retain with comparative 
ease’’(75 years old). ‘‘It has been a blessing to me; 
for I did not realize how dull my memory was until | 
tried to learn ‘The Good, Great Man.’ I hope you 
will continue the department.’’ A persistent applica- 
tion of the old motto ‘‘ Nulla dies sine lineé"’ will give 
the vigor of youth to memory that is dying of inanition. 


Tue American feeling toward the Cuban revolution- 
ists is, of course, kindly. We do not need now to talk 
of annexation; for with that we have at present nothing 
todo. But we do desire that Cuba should be free from 
Spanish control, either autonomous like Canada, or, 
better, absolutely independent. To be sure we are told 
that if Cuba should achieve independence she would be 
worse off than she is under Spain, and that revolution 
would follow revolution. Very likely such would be 
the fact. It was so in Mexico; but it is true those who 
had jumped into the water learned to swim. We are 
not frightened at the talk of disorder in the experiment 
of self-government; that is very natural. It is a part 
of the process of education, and it is better that there 
should be disturbance and revolution under the forms 
of self-government than quietness under tyranny. 


IN retiring from the treasurership of the Armenian 
Relief Association, Mr. Charles H. Stout, Cashier of the 
Bank of the Republic in this city, sends us the financial 
account of the Association since its organization. There 
has been received for the Relief Fund, $45,233; for the 
Rescue Fund, $9,240; for the Woman’s Department, 
$1,106; for Clara Barton, $12.80. The disbursements 
include remittances for relief sent to treasurer Peet, in 
Constantinople, to Clara Barton, and other responsible 
bodies in Turkey, $28,377; for the rescue work in gen- 
eral, the publication of Howard’s ‘‘ Horrors of Armenia,”’ 
and for the help of persons emigrating from Armenia, 
$8,044; expenses of speakers, office work, etc , $5,703; 
cost of printing, sending documents, mass meetings, 
appeals to Congressmen, etc., $10,439; cost of woman’s 
department, $478; leaving a balance in hand of $2,550. 
Our readers know that we have not approved of all the 
objects of this Association, preferring another. Yet 
there is no doubt that its work has been carried on with 
great earnestness. We heartily support Mr. Stout’s 
wish that the various committees and associations en- 
gaged in work for the Armenians might be amalgamated 
under one head. 


....Ina word or two we gave cordial indorsement to the 
effort of the Rev. William B. Hale in hisarticle, ‘‘ Another 
Year of Church Entertainments;’’ in the December 
Forum, to expose and attack a class of discreditable en- 
tertainments given inchurches, and which we were sur- 
prised to find were as numerous as Mr. Hale’s investi- 
gation seemed to prove. We were the more glad to do 
this inasmuch as we had very severely commented 
upon the untruthfulness of Mr.Hale’s representation, in 
previous articles of Zhe Forum, of the religious condi- 
tion of things in Fall River and in his own town of Mid- 
dleborough. An investigation of the statements in his 
last article, sofar as the Methodist churches are con- 
cerned, made by Zion’s Herald, compels us to withdraw 
our approval. It is there shown that Mr. Hale depend- 
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ed upon sensational and untrue statements in the press, 
which he did not verify, and that great modification 
must be made in his sad story. 


...:.The eminent banker, J. Pierpont Morgan, last 
week offered to give the sum of one million dollars for 
a lying-in hospital in this city on condition that its ‘en- 
dowment shall be secured. This is another ofthe mag- 
nificent gifts by which men of wealth prove that the 
faculties devoted to great acquisitions do not necessa- 
rily fail to serve also the needs of humanity. The 
rich man who does not do something large for the 
social system, by whose consent and support he has 
gained his wealth, disgraces himself and: endangers 
that system, just as the man who makes this noble use 
of his means honors himself and strengthens the social 
fabric. 


....It is amusing to see that somany Catholic papers 
join in a chorus that it is impossible that the knowl- 
edge of the coming revolt in the Philippine Islands 
could have first come to the Spaniards from a confession 
made by the wife of a conspirator to a Spanish priest 
who warned the Governor, inasmuch as a priest cannot 
possibly reveal anything learned in confession. It is 
not a question of possibility but of fact; did he? It 
is by no means an incredible story, nor is it clear that 
the priest would have done wrong in giving informa- 
tion of threatened massacre of himself and his fellow- 
Spaniards. 


....The election of John Singer Sargent to member- 
ship in the Royal Academy is a well-deserved honor. 
It could hardly have been withheld longer, as his pic- 
tures have been a notable feature of the Academy Exhi- 
bitions for several years. Mr. Sargent, tho of Ameri- 
can parentage, was born at Florence, and his education 
and training have been European. He was a pupil of 
Carolus-Duran and he received the Grand Prix at the 
French Salon in 1889; but he is one of that group of 
American artists including E. A. Abbey and F. D. Mil- 
let, who, while counting themselves Americans, paint 
and exhibit their work in England more than America. 


....The election, last week, of Charles B. Hubbell to 
the presidency of the Board of Education in this city, 
marks another step forward in the developme it of our 
public school system, besides being a notable triumph 
of the more progressive element in the Board over 
that dominated by city politics and representing an- 
tiquated methods of school administration. Mr. Hub- 
bell, as a commissioner, always voted and worked on 
the intelligent side of educational questions, and now 
that he is president we may expect important advances 
in the efficiency of the Board. 


....The Conference of Officers and Representatives 
of the Foreign Mission Boards and Societies in the 
United States and Canada will be held, next year, in the 
Methodist Church Building, New York City; and, ac- 
cording to a vote passed at their session last week, the 
Conference of Woman’s Boards will then be invited to 
sit with them during ome session to discuss matters of 
common interest. Thus the Course of Things 

“‘ plants a mighty forefoot out 
And makes advance to futureward one inch.” 


....Within tour years the American Revisers of the 
English Bible will be at liberty to print it with the 
American revisions incorporated in the text. One 
thing then to be considered is whether an edition ought 
not to be printed with the common verse divisions. Peo- 
ple are used tothem and want them, bad as they are. 
Probably the improved paragraphing did more than 
anything else to retard the popular use of the Revised 
Version. 


....General Maceo, the most popular and successful 
of the Cuban leaders, was a mulatto. The President 
of Mexico is half an Indian. General Dodd, the French 
hero of Dahomey, is a Senegalese quadroon. The mix- 
ture of races does not quench genius, as Dumas had 
proved in literature, altho a prevalent superstitition 
is slow to admit the truth. 


....-Mr. Platt—we shall now have to say Senator 
Platt—holds his great political councils on Sunday even- 
ings ata New York hotel, and summons his advisers 
from all parts of the State. It is there, rather than at 
Albany, that legislation is settled. The State Legisla- 
ture registers the decisions of those Sunday evening 
conferences. 


....A contest between Church and State over the 
Manitoba School Settlement is not averted. A mande- 
ment from the head of the Province of Quebec has 
been issued condemning the settlement, and another, it 
is said, is to follow. The Church will find that it is en- 
tering upon a losing fight. 


....-Massachusetts abolishes Fast Day, and the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire recommends its abolition. 
The annual day has ceased to serve its purpose, and 
should no longer be made the excuse for a carnivaleven 
of decent sports. - 


....In our issue of last week a mistake occurred in the 
article, ‘‘the German Conspiracy of 1886." The docu- 
ment from which large quotations were made was dated 
Rome, December 6th, 1886, not 1896. 
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English Views of the Treaty. 


By Cable to THE INDEPENDENT. 
A GREAT SERVICE TO HUMAN PROGRESS. 


BY PROF. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
Autor oF ‘* THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH.” 

Out of respect to the editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
I am happy to give my first views of the provisions of 
the treaty. It appears to me that they have been 
framed with acare and precision of language which 
are most creditable to the two distinguished negotia- 
tors. They are framed in aspirit of great and, pos- 
sibly, even excessive caution. It is, perhaps, regret- 
table that any decision arrived at by the tribunal 
which is carried by a majority less than five to one, 
should be liable to become invalid by the protest of 
either party. But two features are of the utmost 
value; one is that all questions in dispute between 
the two nations are to go automatically to arbitration; 
the second is that ample opportunity is given for de- 
lay and for the creation of calm, quiet, public opin- 
ion. The real danger in cases of international dis- 
pute does not spring from calculations of material 
interests, for no interest which either nation can have 
is as great as is the interest which each nation has in 
avoiding war. In the case of a dispute which arises 
the danger springs from heated sentiment and _ pas- 
sion which ignores and forgets the true interest of the 
country. Thisscheme provides such full machinery 
for giving time for passion to cool down and for sub- 
jecting the points at issue to impartial investigation, 
that one may trust that the enlightened reason of 
both nations will step in even if the decision by the 
prescribed majority is not obtained, and that the risk 
of war between two such nations as Great Britain and 
America will be averted. The preparation of such a 
treaty is as great a service to human progress as it is 
possible for statesmen or legislators to render. 





A PRECEDENT FOR OTHER TREATIES. 


BY THE RT. HON. LEONARD HENRY COURTNEY, M.P., 
MEMBER OF THE Privy CouNcIL. 

AN important point, left unsettled in the text of the 
treaty as published and on which information is im- 
portant, is whether the tribunal provided is to be 
nominated first or is not to be selected until some dis- 
pute shall arise. It is very important that we should 
not wait till some squabble embroils the people. In- 
asmuch as the King of Sweden has been approached 


and given his consent, I imagine that the tribunal 
will be nominated as soon as the treaty is confirmed. 
It cannot be intended that any King of Sweden shall 
be made arbitrator subject to this obscurity. The 
treaty must be pronounced excellent in its scope and 
effective not merely in preventing war but also in pre- 
venting the development of warlike feelings. I can- 
not but believe that the Senate will in due time ratify 
it, for the motives suggested in opposition to it are 
very unworthy. We may expect that this treaty will 
be made the precedent for similar treaties, not, it is 
true, between all Europeannations, but between many 
of them. There is no reason why Great Britain 
should not enter into similar treaties with any and 
every Power. We have some standing small troubles 
with other Powers which might become serious, but 
which, I believe, could be removed if we could provide 
a standing tribunal to take cognizance of such mat- 
ters. I amvery glad to see how well the treaty has 
been received, especially in France and Austria-Hun- 
gary. If Italy could be brought within the range of 
similar treaties it might safely disarm to the extent 
to which the United States has disarmed. Such 
treaties might produce very large disarmament where 
the nations have no standing grounds of vital differ- 
ences between themselves. 





A GAIN FOR CIVILIZATION. 


BY WILLIAM E, H. LECKY, LL.D., D.C.L., 
AuTuor oF “ History oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.” 
1 SINCERELY hope that the treaty of arbitration ne- 
gotiated between the twogreat English-speaking coun- 
tries may be confirmed and become supreme law, and 
thus lead to much better and more stable relations be- 


tween the two countries on whose cordial union the 
future of human civilization so largely depends. 


THE ENGLISH SENTIMENT. 
BY PERCY L, PARKER. 


THE announcement of the negotiation of a treaty 
of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States, followed so soon by the text itself of the 
treaty, has been received with a chorus of rejoicing 
by the English press. It is the general wish that the 
signing of the treaty should be celebrated by nation- 
al rejoicing in which men of all parties should take 
part. Chief-Justice Russell is enthusiastic in his ap- 
proval, and tells me that he has already telegraphed 
his congratulations to the United States. The Lord 
Mayor of London suggests that demonstrations of 
rejoicing would properly form a salient feature of the 
Queen’s coming diamond jubilee, and give expression 
to the existing passionate desire for peace. Many of 
the leaders of public opinion will be out of town until 
Parliament meets on Tuesday next; but there in no 
question that the prospect of confirmed peace between 
the two nations will meet the hearty approval of all, 
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Union in the Missions Cause. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL MISSIONARY 
RALLY. 


THE series of simultaneous meetings in behalf of for- 
eign missions, in this city, closed with a mass meeting 
in Carnegie Hall, Friday evening, in which twenty-two 
denominations were represented. Ex-Governor Beaver, 
of Philadelphia, presided, and addresses were made by 
Dr. R. S. Storrs, and Bishop C. H. Fowler, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Park sisters led the audi- 
ence in singing some old and well-known hymns, re- 
sponsive reading of the Seventy-second Psalm was led 
by Dr. Chivers, and Dr. Edward Judson offered prayer. 

General Beaver’s opening address was a stirring one. 
He compared the missionary work of the Church toa 
skirmish line so engaged in active conflict that a great 
and decisive battle may be precipitated at any moment, 
but which depends upon the full army, which must be 
ready at any moment and move together, even tho it 
consists of many divisions and corps, each with its own 
emblem. A resolution passed by the Conference of 
Mission Boards, was presented to the meeting and 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote, urging prompt 
ratification of the Arbitration Treaty with England. 
The resolution was as follows: 


“‘ Resolved, that this Conference of Foreign Mission 
Boards, representing, as its members believe, the senti- 
ment of the great body of Protestant Christians throughout 
the United States and Canada, rejoices in the prospect of 
the early ratification by their respective Governments of 
the general treaty of arbitration, and respectfully urges 
prompt confirmation of the same.”’ 


Dr. Storrs made the first address, and spoke as fol- 
lows 
ADDRESS OF R. S. STORRS, D.D. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow-Disciples:— 

There are many things that are true that can be said 
about foreign missions; there are not so many that are new; 
for the subject has been discussed so long, so intently, with 
such wide survey and such minute analysis, that it would 
be impossible to add anything to what has been at some 
time or other said before on this great theme. I hope you 
will not feel that there is in my remarks any tone of that 
blue which our distinguished president has attributed to 
the cross on the Congregational standard. I shall try to 
speak out of my heart, and if in any way what I say should 
be discouraging, it will be only because I cannot help it; 
but I hope it will not be discouraging in the main. 

It would certainly be superfluous to argue in this pres- 
ence or in this city, I should think, for the blessing which 
comes with foreign missions; for everything which we have 
as individuals in the way of character or of culture or of 
prosperity and happiness, by which we are differenced 
from our savage ancestors in the woods and on the seas, 
has come to us from foreign missions, from the messages 
of the Gospel carried from Rome to the British Isles, from 
the subsequent messages sent under Augustine and his 
monks at the end of the sixth century to the crude and 

. fighting English people. Every happy home in this city in 
which is Christian influence rests upon foreign missions. 
Every school in which instruction is truly and effectively 
given, every seminary of learning of whatever rank, the 
great university in which the city exults, the great libra- 
ries which are its fame and its pride—all these, with all 
pleasant, happy, social customs, all just laws, prosperity, 
commerce, industry, power in the world—have come as the 
effect of foreign missions reaching our ancestors and build- 
ing them to a nobler and lovelier manhood than they other- 
wise could have attained. Every asylum of charity, every 
institute of beneficence—like that to which a magnificent 
donation was announced in this morning’s newspapers— 
rests upon foreign missions. It is not the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, as we sometimes say, it is not the confluence of life 
at this center from all peoples of the earth, which cousti- 
tute the basis for these great educational, charitable, benef- 
icent institutions and influences. They come from foreign 
missions. And if this city is ever blind to the value and 
glory of foreign missions it will be the worst example of 
civic ingratitude in the history of the world. 

And what is true of the city is true of the nation. Our 
just and humane legislation, our courts of justice, our re- 
publican institutions, our literatures, so far as they are 
enlightened and purified and purifying in effect, our hopes 
for the future, as well as our present prosperity and tran- 
quillity, come from foreign missions. These have been the 
builder by whom has been erected the entire personal, pub- 
lic, civic and national development in which we rejoice 
to-day. And so it is natural that there should be an inter- 
est in foreign missions throughout the country—an interest 
in them not merely, tho primarily and supremely, because 
they reach individual souls and lead them toward the 
celestial and immortal life; that would be an impulse to 
preach in the next village, to preach in any neighborhood. 
Souls are there needing the Gospel as precious as the souls 
at Benares or Bombay, in Japan or China, or anywhere 
else. 

The American mind is something like the French mind. 
It seizes and dilates with great conceptions, and the great 
conception of nations, bound unto God through the truth 
and by the Spirit, has taken possession of the American 
mind; and in the earlier and middle parts of this century 
that impression was manifested with immense power and 
energy and fruitfulness. Now there seems to be a diminu- 
tion of the intense enthusiasm for foreign missions which 
has been a characteristic and a glory in our national 
thought and life; and it comes, you observe, at the very 
point where we should expect just the opposite. 

Our means for promoting foreign missions were never so 
great in this country as they are to-day. There have been 
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added to the churches of the land millions of protessed 
Christian converts within the last twenty or thirty years. 
Wealth was never so abounding as now, in spite of the oc- 
casional alternating reverses in commercial affairs. Re- 
member that in five years, before 1896, there were produced 
in this country alone, beating all the rest of the world out 
of sight, nearly one hundred and ninety millions of gold, 
more than three hundred and seventy millions of silver; 
that the products of manufactures have been immense be- 
yond computation; that the harvests have been of im- 
measurable abundance and bounty; that the commerce of 
the country has been drawing to it the tribute of the seas 
from every ocean and every shore wealth never so great 
as at this present time, and these millions of Christian dis- 
ciples have their reasonable share of it and of its in- 
crease; and it might be expected that they would give more 
freely than ever before to this sublime work which God has 
put partly into their hands. And then the missions them- 
selves have never been so prosperous as they were three or 
five years ago, until these reductions began to cripple and 
almost imperil them. And these terrific outrages in the 
Ottoman Empire, at which we shi:dder and before which our 
blood stands still, are only the signs of the power which the 
Ottoman Government finds in foreign missions—the power to 
educate, the power to elevate; and they come from the fear 
that by the onward working of these foreign missions, the 
Empire itself, the Mohammedan Government, will be over- 
whelmed or displaced. Missions were never so prosperous 
as recently; conversions never so frequent; the aggregate 
of church members in the missions never so great; the in- 
struments for furthering missions within their own bounds 
—churches, schools, presses, individual labors, never so nu- 
merous and powerful as now. Everythiug has been looking 
apparently toward great success soon to come; andat this 
precise point comes in this strange diminution of enthusiasm 
in ourown land and inour own cHurches for this sublime 
enterprise of God on the earth. 

The question is one that faces us directly and must be 
answered: To what is this diminution of enthusiasm 
owing? Well, no doubt it is owing primarily to the in- 
creasingly secularized temper of the Church itself, which 
does not grasp spiritual things with the old vividness and 
vigor, which is more impressed by the temporal things 
which are beautiful and superb to the sense, but which are 
transient and passing away. Unquestionably there is 
such a decline in the spiritual energy and intuition of the 
Church in this land as in others, and so comes diminution 
in the revenue of our treasury, a diminution not peculiar 
to one organization but common to all Christian denomina- 
tions, not perhaps in the same measure to all, but as a gen- 
eral fact, common to all. And for this lowering of the 
standard of Christian thought and Christian impulse and 
energy there are obvious causes; the increase of wealth in 
the community is one, and the eagerness for wealth and 
the power rapidly to acquire it, never equalled before in 
the history of the world. Then life is more fascinating, 
more entrancing with the younger and with those in mid- 
dle age than it used to be. The machinery of life is more 
complex and intricate and requires more expenditure of 
mental and moral force upon it to make it work than it did 
in the earlier and simpler day in which we were trained, 
most of us. Literature is more fascinating than ever 
before. The secular news of all the world comes upon us 
every day and almost every hour of every day. And the 
result is that this great, solid, splendid earth pulls us to 
itself, holds us on the lower levels of aspiration and pur- 
pose and from the thought of God and his truth. 

The Church becomes ornate and sumptuous,but wanting 
in aggressive vigor. It walks in embroidered slippers and 
not iron-shod. It goes to what it calls its combat in Sun- 
day morning dressing gown and not in mail and corselet 
and battle mantle. It becomes very much like the petri- 
fied wood agate, beautiful to look at, but all’ the pores of 
the living wood have been filled with such substances that 
you cannot melt it, you cannot burn it, it will bring forth 
no fruit, and it will not ignite, altho beautiful to look upon. 
Sometimes that seems to me a fair image of the Church in 
our time, with all its splendor, with all its consciousness ot 
power, but without the power to kindle others or almost to 
be kindled within itself. So it is that there comes this dim- 
inution of enthusiasm for foreign missions; that the great 
unseen and stupendous things hold us less vigorously and 
continuously than do the transient things of the earth to 
which our earthly nature gravitates. 

And then, of course, it is to be recognized that there 
come in, in this comparatively chilled and torpid state of 
the Christian mind and life, a multiple of things that have 
to be met, a multitude of calls that have to be answered 
and which more or less interfere, no doubt, with the 
former enthusiasm for foreign missions. This great work 
of home missions to which our President has referred—its 
treasuries suffer also, and yet in a mind that thinks of the 
greatness of the interests involved, it might almost 
properly take the place for the time of the work of foreign 
missions. Here we have seventy millions of people on this 
continent planted on the apex of the earth and reaching 
with its commerce around the whole globe. The work 
continually grows on our hands. It is a work of patriot- 
ism as well as of Christianity. It is a work that becomes 
more complex and more costly as it reaches out further— 
to New Mexico and Alaska—as it reaches different races, 
colored people, Chinamen, Japanese, the Hungarians, and 
Bohemians and Russian Jews who pour in such immense 
number into our country. Foreign missions and home 
missions interlock among us as never before, and we work 
upon these masses of foreigners that we may affect those 
from whom they come, to whom they return, and on whom 
their influence in the interval is exerted. 

And then city missions absorb an attention never before 
given to them, and they do it directly; for the city is the 
center of the nation and one of the centers of the earth; and 
one of these great American cities with its enormous hetero- 
geneous population reaching out to touch all lands of the 
earth through its‘affiliations with them, isa field for mis- 
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sionary work never surpassed, one might almost say neve r 
equaled in the history of mankind. Then there come in 
all the other institutions—every college, every seminary of 
learning has a trumpet-shaped mouth, like the mouth of 
the trumpet in the temple, calling for and receiving gifts 
all the time, from mites up to millions. Every institute of 
charity needs help for the sick, for the blind, for the deaf, 
for those who are in ignorance and want and poverty; and 
the very stones of the streets would cry out against us it we 
did not meet those demands upon us. So it is that there 
are multitudes of things which come in before the American 
Christian mind in this comparatively tepid and torpid state 
of which I have spoken,which distract and arrest its atten- 
tion and which hinder it from taking hold with the old en- 
ergy on this sublime work of foreign missions. The foreign 
missions seem to be left to the last; seem to be in danger 
of being left to take care simply of what is left after every- 
thing else has been attended to; and instead of leading the 
march of all Christian benevolence in a Christian land like 
this, it seems to be remitted to the rear. Now this is sad; 
not altogether unnatural, as I have said, and the question 
for us is what can we do to arrest the tendency and to turn 
the current again toa nobler direction, to the direction in 
which it moved so steadily and strongly in the earlier 
times ? 

Well, one thing we can do is to take our stand, as the 
President has reminded us, by the side of Christ himself 
when he said “ The field is the world.’’ What a magnifi- 
cent conception, when he said “‘ All power is given unto me 
in Heaven and in earth’! How they must have patsed to 
know what his direction then would be for the use of that 
power! Would he sweep the Roman Empire from the 
earth? Would he set back the tides of the Mediterranean 
and overwhelm Italy ? Would he chastise with his divine 
vengeance the barbarous and cruel nations and tribes? 
‘All power is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” 
And never person trod the earth who could say that—say 
it truly, say it emphatically, without stirring fear in the 
minds of all who heard him. ‘“ All power is given unto 
me ; therefore, go make disciples of all nations.”’ 

What an exraordinary sequence of precept to declaration! 
If there were no other point in the work of Christ to mark 
him divine, that would show the divinity in him, not of 
power merely, but of wisdom and tenderness and love; 
with God to stand beside him and enter into his conception 
of a world to be reached by his truth, renewed, purified, 
uplifted, glorified, transfigured into the likeness of the 
heaven come down upon the earth. And until we do that 
we never can arrest this current from foreign missions to- 
ward other things of importance, but not taking their place 
in the supremacy of their nature and of their effect. 

And. then we need to cherish in our own hearts, every 
one of us, the enthusiasm which the early missionaries and 
martyrs felt for the Gospel of Christ in its relation to indi- 
vidual souls as well as to communities; the enthusiasm 
which hes been a great power in the Church, out of which 
came the revivals that are now so infrequent and far from 
being spontaneous; that are pow excited, if they are ex- 
cited, only or chiefly by the impact of individual minds 
thoroughly consecrated on those they address. We need 
to have this enthusiasm in ourselves. It is only fire that 
kindles fire. It is only life that propagates life. It is only 
spiritual energy that stirs spiritual energy in other accessi- 
ble and responsive souls. We need to be “pressed in the 
spirit,” as Paul was; or. if any prefer the later -reading 
and the later rendering, ‘‘ impelled by the word,’’ before he 
went to preach at Corinth; to have these fires burning in 
our hearts for the salvation of men and their conversion 
unto him who came from the heaven to the earth to uplift 
and redeem them. We need to feel for ourselves and to 
impress upon others that sublime part of the plan of God 
in human history which no man ever. saw and grasped 
without.being exalted and dilated in spirit by the vision of 
it—a plan as plain as the plan of a campaign, as plain as 
the plan of any battle in which our honored president ever 
took part, or of the whole series of battles whose consum- 
mation was at Appomattox. It is the plan of a campaign, 
the long preparation for the advent, the coming and child- 
hood and work and death of the Divine Master; his glori- 
ous ascension and the gift of the Holy Spirit—all parts of a 
plan, and that contemplates the absolute supremacy of the 
divine kingdom in the earth. That day when, as our pres- 
ident has said, the lion and the lamb will lie down together 
—predicted, as we think, by the alliance of the lion and the 
eagle in our own time; that day when holiness shall be in- 
scribed on the bells of the horses; that day when righteous- 
ness and peace shall fill the whole earth—that is the aim 
and is to be the consummation of God’s great plan for the 
world. — 

Sometimes there seem to be pauses in its progress, 
sometimes, perhaps, setbacks to its advance. But all the 
while, on broad, general scale it is moving onward to its 
climax and ultimate achievement. And when we see that, 
we know that the power of God is behind us and that we 
are keeping step with omnipotence when we are working in 
this sublime and divine cause; and we need to feel and to 
make others feel what is the relation of this nation of ours, 
what part it has in this stupendous work of God for the 
world. That is the only key to its history and the history 
of its early colonization by the English and the Dutch— 
Protestant people—and the history of its early salvation 
from the Spanish and French domination and from t:e 
Roman Catholic power which at first seemed destined to 
overspread the land. That is the key to the successful 
prosecution of the long and wasting French and Indian 
war. That is the key to the Revolution, giving us a sepa- 
rate life, largely derived from and modified by English life, 
and under our own separate development in our own sep- 
arate line of direction. That is the key to the providential 
men that came to us at that time and have come to us at 
every time when they were needed. That is the key to 
every eveit which has occurred in the, and since the, over- 
throw of slavery in this country in the trémendous crash 
of the Civil War. 
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Men talk of the logic of events. Here is the logic of 
events. They talk of the Nemesis. Here is the Nemesis 
in history. Everything which falls in with God’s design 
in the earth is furthered and forwarded and leads on to 
other and nobler issues, and everything that stands against 
those plans goes down under their impact, either in silent 
decay or in the swift and awful crash of ruin. That is the 
Nemesis of history. And God is all the while working 
forward through this nation, and through other nations of 
the earth, to bring about that which is already present to 
his supreme mind, already embraced in that vision which 
searches through the eternity. 

And then we are to remember that we are living in the 
dispensation of the Spirit, and that this may be only the 
temporary interval before the coming of that interval in 
which his power will be advanced for all of the Church. 
How wonderful it was that Christ put in that bar tothe im- 
mediate advance of the Apostles; when the entire Gospel 
had been completed—everything from the advent to the 
ascension, when every precept was in its place and every 
doctrine and every promise, and all the duty of hisexample 
was before the minds and on the hearts of his disciples, and 
they had been commissioned to teach the Gospel, and they 
were eager to go forth on that great work, the further is- 
sues of which they themselves could hardly foresee, but 
which they knew was to be a work for the glory of God in 
Christ and the welfare of mankind, and when they were 
eager for the service, almost like hounds straining against 
the leash, that they might enter it, comes that voice; “‘ Tar- 
ry ye at Jerusalem’’—at the city where the Lord had been 
hated and killed, at the city whose neighboring hill is 
already red with his blood, at the city where passions are 
fiercer because they have had this initial success. ‘‘ Tarry 
ye in the city-until ye be endued with power from on high.”’ 
Ten days thev waited, and then came Pentecost, and then 
they went forth with the power of the Spirit to proclaim 
the glad tidings of great joy to Scythian and barbarian, to 
Greek and Jew. Then Paul could say afterward, looking 
at Rome, center of power, adoring power, making its Em- 
peror a God because he had power: ‘‘I am not ashamed to 
preach the Gospel of Christ to you that are at Rome. for it 
is the power of God unto salvation to all them that believe.” 
It is the only omnipotent force and the only power to which 
his almightiness is pledged. That came with the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Now I have sometimes thought, looking on the depression 
of these times and the hindrances to missionary success, 
that God was saying to us in the same voice with which 
Christ spoke to the Aposties: ‘‘Tarry ye till the Spirit 
comes. Tarry ye and pray.’’ And when that Spirit comes 
it will come suddenly, it will come as it came at Pentecost, 
it will come as came the angelic song. It will come as the 
Lord’s second coming will come—suddenly. But when it 
comes ye will have power for the conquest of the earth. 
Let us remember that we are in the dispensation of the 
Spirit. Let us wait, and wait in prayer, for the coming of 
that divine energy which shall make the Gospel vital, ener- 
getic, divine, overwhelming fo those who hear it, and shall 
carry it swiftly forward to the ends of the earth. 

And one thing more, my dear friends. Let us wait and 
work and pray in undaunted and exultant confidence, 
knowing that the end is to come. Christ did not die in 
vain. Heshed his blood upon the earth, he dropped his 

tears upon the earth, that it might be in all its regions bap- 
ized unto God with water and with blood. He breathed 
- his spirit into the air, that it might fill the atmosphere of 
the earth. He gave himself for the earth, and his desire 
for its salvation in himself is not less intense than when he 
died for it, than when he rose over Olivet with his hands 
lifted in benediction as he went. God is not dead; his arm 
is not shortened. The swing of the universe to-night 
proves that. The Spirit is not dead. His power is shown 
in individual minds and hearts as lustrously as ever; and 
if we pray it will be shown in great communities, in vast 
revivals, in turning the hearts of the children of men in 
every land unto the Lord Christ; and we are to walk and 
work, as well as wait and pray, in the knowledge, in the 
assurance, in the absolute certainty that the end is coming 
in the age of glory and of peace. So let us not be discour- 
aged by any temporary drawback or hindrances. Let us 
set ourselves to overcome the hindrances in our own hearts 
and in the hearts of others till the Church glows with the 
heavenly light, till it is animated and nourished by the 
heavenly temper, till the Church on earth, quickened by 
Christ and illuminated by his truth, can at last take the 
world of mankind and present it before God as its tribute 
to him, who sent the Son, who loved the world, and who 
gave his Son unto the death for it, and who accepts it at 
last as the jewel in his infinite crown. 








THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS. 
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God is an infinite economist. 
ground without his notice. Nature keeps double entry 
books. The very hairs of our heads arenumbered. There 
is no rubbish closet in the universe. Her dark room is a 
laboratory where everything is utilized. Every flash of 
light or of lightning, every puff of steam or of wind, every 
ounce of gravity or of the magnets, every inch of the fall- 
ing brook or of the rising tide, every shooting meteor or 
blazing star, every most distant sun or wildest wandering 
comet, every spasm of force or throb of power, measures 
its full size in results. There is no waste. Herean ounce 
of coal is consumed in the furnace, but a spark of lightning 
whispers the old, old story, gladdening a waiting heart be- 
hind the world. Nature never takes a penny out of one 
pocket without slipping it into another. The universe is 
full of pockets, and value can never slip away, even into 
the worn lining. Power, like God, never dies. We may let 
it slip by us unused, but it will enrich some other worker, 
carrying his burden, widen:ng his domain in the universe. 
Here a horse may fall down in the middle of his journey 


Not a sparrow falls to the 
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with his pack on his back; but Nature does not charge him 
up to profit and loss; she simply turns her forces upon 
him, picks him to pieces, and saves enough material to re- 
peat the experiment. A missionary drops out of the moral 
forces of this Christian community; but he comes to the 
surface a whole Christian household among the remedial 
agencies in the heart of heathenism. There is no waste. 
The widest hand that science has yet spread out in the uni- 
verse is the great law of the conservation of energy. Let 
us have the courage to spread it out palm upward toward 
God. 

The most critical tests of this law respond positively to 
our careful observation. A coiled spring, imprisoning cer- 
tain energy, does not waste that energy when the spring is 
dissolved in acid; even with our clumsy apparatus we can 
trace it into results. This soul, under the inspiration of 
God, coiled up in the grip of a great conviction, is dropped 


into the sea of paganism. There will come some bubbling , 


to the surface before our natural senses indicating some 
hidden disturbance; but more than this, there has been 
developed an opposite pole in the great spiritual batteries 
in God’s kingdom, and soon the depth of that sea of pa- 
ganism begins to throb with light and new life. The power 
is not wasted; the spiritual energies are conserved. 

A great problem in modern naval warfare is to cushion 
the recoil. It is not desirable to kill one’s self first in try- 
ing to kill one’s enemy. This is another application of the 
great law of the conservation of energy. In this cruder 
form we call it action and reaction. God has projected this 
law into the spiritual world, and has so cushioned the re- 
coil that every projectile hurled at the enemy drives the ship 
toward the haven. Thus it is forever more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

This law of conservation of energy, of action and reac- 
tion, of compensation, 9f reflex influence, has its highest 
manifestations in mission work, the highest work known 
among mortals. This is the substance of the law; these 
outer puttings of it are only the shadow. This spiritual 
substance of the law is the reason, the final cause of its ex- 
istence. The outer applications in things in science are 
only the coarse illustrations of the law, invented and or- 
dered simply to reveal and emphasize the original and 
eternal law, just as the relation of fatherhood among us is 
a type of the ancient, original idea of the Fatherhood of 
God. 

The Reflex Influence of Missions is Seenin Commerce.— 
It appears on the balance sheet of the races. All the 
rivers runinto the sea. The sea exhales an almost imper- 
ceptible mist of infinitesimal atoms which, wafted by the 
winds, float in the clouds, the argosies of the skies, over 
the deserts, and unload their cargoes on the wharves of the 
barren mountain sides. There the process of distribution 
is reversed. The atoms of moisture are gathered in 
nature’s close economy into repositories. Here a little 
spring comes up to the surface, barely large enough to be 
visible. It is so small that the hoof of a passing chamois 
might trample it out, or a stray sunbeam drink it dry. 
But there are back of it the everlasting tides of the ocean. 
The hoof of the wild chamois only gives it a curbing, and 
the hunting sunbeam only sets a jewel in its bosom. It 
throbs with the swells of the sea. It overflows its narrow 
curbing, it creeps over the edge of the summit, it drips 
past the crags where the eagle has hung her nest; singing 
and shouting, it leaps down the mountain side, rushes out 
into the valley, crawls through the plain, fructifying a 
green path beneath the willows, deepening and widening 
it sweeps across the continent, marking the boundaries of 
empires, and carrying on its broad bosom the navies and 
commerce of the world, it sweeps out into the ocean forever. 
All rivers run into the sea. 

This is a dim shadow of this deeper law operating among 
the commercial interests of the world. The Christian peo- 
ples exhale an almost imperceptible mist of infinitesimal 
atoms of benevolence, which are wafted by God’s spirit 
over the moral deserts and unloaded on the sides of the 
barren mountains of paganism. Here and there they touch 
a darkened, aching heart, cooling its fever of passion and 
quenching its fire of sin, gathering a half-formed family, 
the divine fountain of the Church, uniting these units, 
these streamlets into the babbling brook of a praying com- 
munity; this rushes down the sides of paganism; joining 
with other brooks, it sweeps out over the desert of heath- 
enism, leaving behind it the flowers and fruitage of the 
garden, it carries on its bosom the health and wealth and 
commerce of the Christian world. 

The commercial movement of divine saving truth has all 
the certainty of God’s everlasting purpose of redeeming 
love. Its every step is a blessing, itsevery word a treasure, 
its every breath a benediction. Dropped into a pagan na- 
tion at first it seems like a lamb among hungry lions; but 
the lions’ mouths are stopped, and in the bottom of the den 
are found the steps of the throne; in the midst of the throne 
appears a Lamb, asit had been slain. The end is a crown, 
a scepter, and an everlasting kingdom. 

First it is a perception, then a conception, then an idea, 
then a conviction, then a purpose, then an infection, then 
a contagion, then a revolution, then a new civilization. 
The desert blooming and fruiting like a garden fills the 
ships and storehouses of the world from its waving har- 
vests. Thus the prayer of the believing child and the tears 
of the believing missionary increase the commerce of all 
seas and appear on the balance sheet of the world. 

The greatest demand of capital is security. The first 
requisite of commerce is peace. England keeps her war- 
dogs muzzled because her merchantmen vanish from the 
sea when these rabies are turned loose. Missions insure 
friendly coasts. In roaming the high seas one occasionally 
encounters old salts who decry missionaries as useless and 
assert that they never do any good. This falsehood is like 
the cat; you can trample the life out of it and kill it eight 
times; still it will squall and scratch. In crossing the In- 
dian Ocean I heard the objections of a sporting traveler 
who had been tiger hunting in the jungles about the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas. He said: ‘‘ There are .no converts 
to Christianity in India, no native Christians. 


I have trav- 
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eled all over India, and I never saw.one.’’ Recalling the 
question of another I asked him: “‘ Did you find any tigers ?”’ 
He said: “ Yes, sir; plenty of them.’’ I said: ‘‘ You hunted 
for them, did you not?’ He said: ‘‘ That is what I went 
for.””. I said: ‘‘I have traveled the length and breadth of 
India and I never saw a wild tiger. I did find many native 
Christians. We find what we hunt for.” 

The celebrated scientist, Charles Darwin, speaking ot 
these objectors and of this work (‘‘ Researches in Natural 
History and Geology’) among the Tahitians, says: 


“They [these objectors} will not remember that human sacrifices 
and profligacy unparalleled elsewhere, infanticide and bloody wars 
have been abolished, and that dishonesty, intemperance and licen- 
tiousness have been greatly reduced by the introduction of Christian- 
ity. Ina voyager to forget these things is base ingratitude. Should 
he be shipwrecked on an unknown coast, he will devoutly pray that 
the missionary may have preceded him.” 

But hecontinues: 

“*1t is useless to argue against such reasoners. I believe that, disap- 
pointed in not finding the field of licentiousness quite so open as for- 
merly, they will not give credit to a morality which they do not wish 
to practice.” 

Prof. Charles Darwin can hardly be discounted as a reli- 
gious bigot. I leave these objectors under the sacrificial 
knife of their own high priest. 

In the old pagan days of the Marshall Islands many a 
ship’s crew was slaughtered, leaving no one to tell the 
story of their deaths. These barbarians, touched by the 
Gospel, have become as brave for the rescue of missiona- 
ries as they were fierce for their slaughter. Places noted 
for piracy have become as noted for Christian zeal. 

Hundreds of thousands of pounds have been sent to 
Christian ports saved from wrecks by Christian natives. 
President Lincoln sent a reward to Ke Kela, a native Chris- 
tian of the Marquesas Islands, for rescuing a condemned 
missionary by giving his new six oared boat as a ransom 
tothe Chief. The ivory trade in Western Africa was near- 
ly exterminated by the perfidy of the natives. After the 
missionaries had put in their work, the trade revived. It 
came up with Christianity. Unconverted pagans seldom 
tolerate civilized habits and comforts. European houses 
stood unoccupied in Tahiti for years. No natives cared 
for them until they were converted. Native women live 
half nude among Christian women; converted they seek 
gowns, bonnetsand shawls. A Hottentot boy dressed like 
an English gentleman was educated in several languages in 
India. Returning to his people, he threw aside everything 
but his sword and necktie and resumed the habits of the 
Bush. ‘It takes more than fine clothes and languages to 
make a Christian.’ Natives converted dress themselves; 
unconverted they relapse into nudity. Converted Zulus till 
level pieces of land with plows and oxen; unconverted Zulus 
choose steep parts of the hills to be tilled by their wives, 
while they eat their oxen. Christian nations have made 
more out of piows sent to the converted Zulus than it cost to 
convert them. Some natives in Western Africa have built 
fine European houses, copying the colonist, but leaving 
them unoccupied continue to live in their huts from de- 
praved choice. 

It cost less than $1,200,000 to Christianize the Sandwich 
Islands.. We now have trom $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 of com- 
merce, making in net profit annually about as much as the 
entire cost of Christianizing them. From the South Sea 
Islands England annually receives ten pounds for every 
pound she expends there. From Micronesia the United 
States receives annually more than $40 for each dollar 
spent on missions there. An inimigrant is valued in Wash- 
ington at $800. Each missionary in the South Sea Islands 
is worth to England $10,000 each year. 

It costs the United States to support the heathen Dako- 
tas an average of $120 each per year, while it costs to care 
for the Christian Dakotas less than $7.80 each per year. 
Comment is unnecessary. I saw a Digger Indian in the 
Yosemite Valley, under the civilizing influence of that 
most sublime scenery, get his breakfast out of an ant’s 
nest with asharp stick. And he could clothe himself for 
twelve months on ten cents worth of cotton. You can- 
not carry on a commerce with such a people. When these 
barbarians are converted then they want something. 
Their wives want bonnets and shawls and shoes and gloves 
and ribbons, and their children want books and pictures. 
Then they will work, then they must work. It is the 
Christian family with its multiplied wants that spurs up 
and keeps up the average man. Then you can trade with 
him. He wants something. This meanscommerce. The 


‘annual business of England is $100 for each person; of 


France, $50; of the United States, $50; of China, less than 
$5; of Africa, $2.25. When we have Christianized the 
heathen natives and brought their wants and activities up 
to the level of Christian nations, we will have added many 
billions to the commerce of the world. Missions have 
never drawn from the world’s pocketbook ten per cent. of 
what they have put into that pocketbook. Their reflex in- 
fluence appears on the balance sheet of the races. 

The Reflex Influence of Missions is Seen in Science.—\ can 
only catalog a few of the rich results in this department. 
The field is as old as Christian thought and as wide as the 
outmost circle of civilization. There is hardly a depart- 
ment of science from that touching the wild water lily, as it 
nods and nods, keeping time with the melody of the waves, 
like a vestal virgin pouring out her incense upon the airy 
altars, to that calculating the unnumbered ages chiseled 
into the hoary foundations of the earth, and “reading the 
unread manuscripts of God,” or from that pursuing the 
crude animal races down to their extinction to that track- 
ing man from his fierce barbarisms-up to his kinship with 
the Almighty, or from that watching the meteor flashing a 
moment athwart the gloom and going out in darkness to 
that studying the suns that blaze on the firmament forever 
and forever, there is hardly a department of science that 
does not feel the divine presence of the life-giving Spirit 
of Missions. 

That plain old science of Geography, that plowboy among 
the sciences, so thoroughly of the earth earthy, is almost, 
like philology and ethnology, a missionary science, Much 
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of its ancient domain has been recovered, and nearly all its 

modern domain has been secured by missionaries. Liv- 

_ ingstone remade the map of Africa, swinging the Mountains 
of the Moon across the continent the other way. Dr. Wm. 
Thompson has recast the map of Syria and unfolded the 
valleys and plains of Palestine. Mr. Colton, the chart 
maker, says: ‘‘ There is scarcely an exploration in any land 
that does not acknowledge its indebtedness to missiona- 
ries."’ Carl Ritter, the celebrated geographer, says he 
could not have written his great work but for the material 
furnished by missionaries. Dr. Krapt made discoveries 
that led Speke and Grant to the sources of the Nile so 
vainly sought ever since the days of Ptolemy, discoveries 
without which those sources might not even yet have been 
found. 

In the autumn of 1842 some British emigrants from Red 
River went in to Walla-Walla and said to Dr. Whitman, a mis- 
sionary: ‘‘ Now the Americans may whistle, the country is 
ours.’’ ‘‘ The Governor-General, Sir Geo. Simpson, in his 
report, defied Congress toestablish the Atlantic tariff in the 
Pacific ports.”” Dr. Whitman started that night, left his 
family with the Methodist missionary at the Dalles, and 
made his way across the continent in spite of hostile In- 
dians and an inclement winter. In the early spring he 
reached Washington and called on Daniel Webster, Secre- 
tary of State, and urged the holding of Oregon. Webster 
said: ‘** Sir, George Simpson says wagons cannot cross the 
mountains, and Iam about trading that worthless terri- 
tory for valuable concessions in relation to the Newfound- 
land cod fisheries.’’ Dr. Whitman urged his convictions 
upon President Tyler. Tyler said: ‘‘Dr. Whitman, since 
you are a missionary, I will believe you. The treaty will 
not be ratified.’ One missionary did something in shap- 
ing the map of this country, and secured for our Govern- 
ment move than a]l we gained by the Mexican war, without 
any of its crimes or disgrace. 

Missionary Vrooman made a map of Canton and its 
suburb that guided the British fleet to the bombardment of 
the city in 1856. Dr. Long, Methodist missionary to Bul- 
garia, teaching in Roberts College, has trained the youths 
of Bulgaria, and kindled in their brain new thoughts of 
manhood, and has thus made the magnificent struggle for 
freedom in that land a fact, and the autonomy and liberty 
of Bulgaria possible. 

Philology, the search light of the sciences thrown back 
on antiquity, that throwsits x-rays upon the body of a 
language and reveals the hidden secrets of its remote past, 
is strictly a missionary science. Comparative philology had 
its origin in a comparison of translations of the Lord’s 
Prayer in the fifteenth century. In 1784, Hervas published 
his polyglot vocabulary in one hundred and fifty languages. 
and the Lord’s Prayer in more thanthree hundred. Near- 
ly all known languages have been mastered by mission- 
aries. They have reduced many merely spoken languages 
toa written form. They have compiled dictionaries, braid- 
ed grammars, translated literatures, and uncovered what- 
ever wealth the languages have contained. 

Ethnology is a twin sister to Philology, born ina mis- 
sionary parsonage. Missionaries living with the people, 
studying their habits and prejudices as weli as their lan- 
guages and histories, have every opportunity to master all 
the characteristics that distinguish each race and tribe. 
Even with only ordinary ability, surrounded with such ex - 
traordinary advantages, they still must become masters in 
the science and repositories of its materiais. 

Archeology, that mummy of the sciences, holding in its 
bosom the secrets of the interminable past, lays many of 
her treasures at the feet of the missionaries. Dr. Lobdell’s 
notes on Anabasis, giving his experiences over the region 
traversed by Xenophon, describing the distances, modes of 
travel and of crossing rivers, arms, dress and customs of 
the people, roll back the tide of twenty-two hundred years, 
and reproduce the times and trials of the old Greek war- 
riors, He discovers and describes the quarries from which 
were taken the limestone blocks for Nimrod’s palace. Dr. 
Allen, watching the erection of a temple inthe Marathi 
country, as they pack the walls about with dirt inside and 
out as fast as the walls rise, thus making an inclined plane 
up which the blocks of stone are pulled by men, finds the 
secret of how those huge stones in Baalbec were brought 
to their plaees. From the.pens of missionaries we have 
descriptions of the reservoir of Old Carthage and of the 
ancient subterranean corn magazines of Tripoli. A mod- 
ern missionary, Dr. Anderson, takes us through Asia 
Minor to visit once more the seven churches. Who have 
given us the oldest and most reliable knowledge of China 
during the last two centuries? Missionaries. 

The keflex Influence of Missions is Seen in Increased In- 
tellectual Activity.—This mission work stirs the thoughtful 
man to his very depths by its very vastness. It crowds in 
upon the soul through every opening and along every 
avenue. It appeals to every motive. It gratifies ambition 
by the breadth of its field, by the skill needed for its 
achievements, by the power developed in its prosecution, 
by the immortality secured in its triumph; it excites the 
cupidity of calculation by the harvests that shall wave on 
its deserts, by the mines that shall be opened in its recesses, 
by the gems that shall glisten in its gloom, by the crafts 
that shall carry its commerce, by the anvils that shall ring 
out its industry, by the spindles that shall sing of its ac- 
tivity, by the constitutions that shall control its countless 
communities, and by the governments that shall guard its 
garnered gains. It fires the zeal of sacrifice by the darkness 
it shall dispel, by the superstitions it shall strangle, by the 
cruelty it shall crush, by the ignorance it shall inhibit, by 
the crimes it shall correct, by the despotisms it shall doom. 
It fans the flame of devotion by the anguish it shall as- 
Suage, by the sorrow it shall soothe. by the blessings it 
shall bestow, by the light it shall disseminate, by the hope 
it shall inspire, by the purity it shall beget, and by the 
heaven it shall bequeath. 

In 1534, Ignatius Loyola, the wounded soldier of Pampe- 
luna,consecrated himself to the work of staying the German 

Reformation, and of evangelizing the world in the interests 
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of the Roman See. The very magnitude of the enterprise 
lifted the soldier into the saint and attracted about him the 
forces, that to-day, in the order of Jesuits control all the 
millions of Romanists. In 1540 Francis Xavier set himself 
apart to the work of saving the Indies. He became as 
great as his work,and by it was lifted into victory. In 
twelve years he preached in the Indies, in Japan and in 
China, planted Romanism in forty-two kingdoms and bap- 
tized a million subjects. The secret of his power was the 
transforming power of the greatness of his enterprise. By 
this same law, our Protestant mission work arouses every 
gift and faculty. 

This work hurls us on to the unsweeping tide of events, 
into the current of our times, and keeps us alive in our age. 
Thought leaps out of all restraint and runs with the burning 
torches of its inquiry into the unexplored regions beyond 
each science. Books publish from the housetop all secrets, 
art has a new robe with every new moon; new people rise 
into the problem of political economy with every season. 
New churches appear above the horizon of faith with every 
Sabbath. New engines revolutionize military tactics with 
every war. Christianity cannot stand still. An old mum- 
my paganism, wearing the turbanand sandals of Abra- 
ham’s day, may be shut in by its native hills and rivers. 
But the living Gospel of this living age, having in it the 
divine ‘‘Go,”’ must overleap all streams and all seas and 
take the world in the embrace of its purpose, or it must 
cease to be the religion of this living time. All life mani- 
fests itself. The divine life, like the divine love, must over- 
leap ali barriers. 

Christianity is inherently missionary. It embodies the 
bloody sweat. It is the divine truth breaking into the 
world. Christ is one sent. He is onanerrand. He comes 
needed but uninvited. He crowds himself upon the race 
when nothing awaits him but a manger and a cross. He 
intrenches ina hostile world and undertakes its subjuga- 
tion. He is seeking the lost. He has the alertness ofa 
hunter. We are to have hisspirit. Thus the New Testa- 
meni Church is the mightiest missionary society ever 
launched upon the sea of the centuries. If youcannot keep 
step with this cause, beware, you will be left in the wilder- 
ness alone. Christ always marches at the head of his 
Church. ; é 

No man can plan a campaign as wide as the race for uni- 
versal dominion without being enlarged by the very pur- 
pose. It is impossible to take in God’s great thought con- 
cerning the race and not stretch up to greater measure- 
ments. Leta man become possessed of the spirit of the 
Son of God, and it will intensify and enlarge his nature. 
When the evil spirit possesses a man it deforms and en- 
slaves him and reduces his individuality. In demoniacal 
possessions he is the tool or instrument used by the 
demons. They act and speak for him, saying, ‘‘ Our nam2 
is legion. Let us alone.” But when the Spirit of God 
possesses a man his individuality is enlarged, ennobled, 
crowned with dominion. He is able to stand against all 
adversaries; weapons and fagots are powerless. In this 
field and work of saving the world, let a man have the 
spirit of the Son of God, who despised the shame and en- 
dured the cross for our sake; who, tho he were rich, rich in 
all the gold of the Ophirs and Australias and Californias, 
rich in the adoration of all intelligences, rich in the un- 
speakable glory of the eternal court; yet for our sakes, on 
account of our poverty became poor, entered into our 
disabilities, drained the cup of our want and pain and 
wretchedness so that he had nowhere to lay his head, with 
no hand to help, no eye to pity, staggering and dripping 
with great drops of agonizing blood, he cried out of his un- 
speakable anguish, in the utter and outer darkness of de- 
sertion: *‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me.”’ 
Let a man take a little of this spirit, brooding over the 
needs of a dying world, and he will inevitably rise into 
fellowship with the longing and sufferings of the Savior 
and into kinship with the Infinite and grow greater and 
more vital in every faculty and force. | : 

The Keflex Influence of Missions ts Seen in the Develop- 
ment of Exalted Cha.acter.—The greatest creation in tne 
world is man. ‘‘ What a piece of work is man! how noble 
in reason! how infinite in faculty, in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action how like an angel, in ap- 

rehension how like a God.’’ The arts that touch and 

andle him must be the highest.arts. The forces that ex- 
alt his nature must be the divinest forces. The inspira- 
tions that ennoble him must be of infinite value. Manhood, 
exalted manhood, is the most costly thing in the universe. 
To produce man with noble character is the one problem 
at which God has toiled all the ages. He can make a 
world with the little tips of his fingers. The heavens are 
the work of his hands, with the unnoticed breath of his 
nostrils. Wipe out all the suns and systems that come into 
the field of our widest-reaching telescopes and with one 
word God could speak their places full. He spake and they 
stood fast. But not so with man; to make him at once a 
crowned monarch and an obedient subject, that is the struc- 
ture whose foundation stones required cementing on Mt. 
Calvary, that required the long ages of redeeming love, 
that yoked together the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ. Whatever helps man up to exalted character is 
above price. : , 

Characters are achieved not received. They grow out 
of the substance of the man’s soul. They are not put on as 
a beggar might put on a stolen coat. They mature like 
fruit from the vital fluids of the tree. This is a sign of 
their genuineness; they grow with use. A false limb wears 
out, wastes, with use. A natural limb grows stronger and 
better with use. Character is an achievement. 

This work, this mission work, produces the greatest crop 
of exalted characters everywhere. It is not a question of 
race, but of grace. c r 
of the divine blood. God is not hunting good clothes, but 
great needs. Our lostness attracts him and he hunts for 
us, leaving the ninety-nine. We become attractive to him 
by our very repulsiveness, our sin. All he asks is, 
“Do they need me?” ‘‘ Will they receive me?’ Then 
he undertaxes to make out of us new creatures, 
saints and angels. I sent a native preacher, a Chinaman, 
to his work in the Fuchau Conference, who had this in 
his history. After he was converted and had studied the 
New Testament nota little, he felt called to preach, to tell 
his countrymen the Good News. When he had fully 
settled that as his duty, he went into the crowded street and 
got upon a little box and began preaching. Soon a mob 
gathered, knocked him down from his box, beat him with 
a bundle of bamoo rods, dragged him through the city 
and threw him over the wall for dead. He came to, went 
down to a little brook and washed off the blood and dirt. 
Then he prayed, saying: ‘“‘Lord Jesus, what wilt thou 
have me todo?” Then oe went straight back to the same 
street, got up on the same box and preached again. Again 
the mob rallied, beat him, dragged him outand threw him 
over the wall for dead. i eS he revived, washed away 
the dirt and blood, and said, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” Back he went to the same little box and 
preached as before. Again the mob rallied and beat him 
down. The magistrate, fearing to answer for his death, 
sent the police and took him from the mob and put himina 








Itis not a problem of good blood, but. 
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jail that faced on. a little open square on which the mob 
gathered, howling and throwing up dust. He went to the 
little window, put his hand out through the grating and 
beckoned for the mob to be quiet: When they quicted a 
little he pressed his bruised and bleeding face up against 
the gratings, and said: ‘‘None of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself,so that I might 
finish my course with joy and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God” (Acts 20: 24). The old martyrs did no better than 
that. Even Anglo-Saxons could do no better. This man 
wanted to be sent to that people as his regular work. 

This courage reaches whole societies and churches. It is 
manifested either in suffering persecution or in sacrifices 
out of their poverty. In the Fukien Province you see in 
the fall barren rocks on the mountain sides covered with 
sliced sweet potatoes spread Outtheretodry. These slices 
of dried sweet potatoes become their currency. They are 
worth less than the one hundredth part of a cent. A peo- 
ple’s unit of exchange indicates the size of their business 
transactions. England has a pound, the United States a 
dollar, France a franc, and India a pice, China a cash, 1-12 
of a cent, the Fukien natives these potato chips, less than 
1-109 of one cent. I know achurch built by these poor peo- 
ple. The stewards kept a box near the door, into which 
the members dropped their donations cf dried sweet potato 
chips as their contributions to the new church building. 
The contributions were exceedingly small. But one stood 
by the door and saw them cast in their chips who stood by 
that ancient treasury and saw the poor woman cast in her 
two mites. He accepted and ‘leaped the offering, and out 
of their poverty a church was built. 

It is worth more than ailit costs to have the home Church 
feel a kinship to these heroic souls. When a country can- 
not produce among her own sons men willing to die for 
their liberties, but must do their fighting by mercenaries, 
then that country has lost its liberties, and has nothing left 
worth dying for. When a Church reaches the state where 
she cannot furnish missionaries and keep in sympathy with 
her missionaries, she has reached a point where she has 
nothing worth propagating. It is the spirit of heroism and 
sacrifice that insures spiritual triumph. No man is worth 
much in the spiritual world who has not convictions which 
are more to bin than all else, who would not rather die 
than recant. No Church can long remain a conquering 
force which has not the missionary spirit and does not un- 
derstand the word of Jesus, “‘ As the Father hath sent me, 
even so send | you.”’ There run through the ages great 
lines of spiritual power that lif: and mold mankind. These 
lines are as resistless as God. These lines can be seized 
only by the writhing hands of sacrifice. Whenever a great 
soul seizes these eterna] cables, then the Church is shaken 
out of her tethargy, and society takes a new start for 
Heaven. 

it is not all loss to sacrifice for God. Often all else is 
loss. Wecome to our best uses in the furnace. The old 
refiner of gold had the secret when he said he kept the gold 
in the crucible and turned on the heat till he could see his 
own face in the metal. So God refines the gold that shall 
decorate his temple yonder. He keeps us in the crucible 
and turns on the heat, taking our money or our children 
for this work, till he can see his own image in us. 

Sometimes he goes beyond taking the dross out of us 
and ventures to improve our quality and exalt our uses. 
The steel workers understand this deep law in the heart of 
things. They know that the higher the temperature to 
which the steel is raised in its preparation the better the 
quality of the steeland the more exalted its uses. To make 
lancets instruments meeting little resistance, the tempera- 
ture need not go above 430° F. To make razors and surgi- 
cal instruments, it must go up to 450° F. For axes anu 
plane irons it must go upto 510’ F., and for swords and 
watch springs it must go up to550° F. Something like this 
is true in our lives. The hotter the furnace the better our 
possibilities. For moral lancets, to treat the coarser dis- 
tempers, only a low temperature is required. For the more 
difficult feats of the skilled surgeons, separating between 
the joints and the marrow, higher temperatures must be en- 
dured. If we are to be fit for swords, to be trusted in the 
mortal combat, where everything depends upon a Damas- 
cus blade able to sever a common sword without turning 
its edge, and gointo a spiral scabbard without affecting its 
perfection, or watch springs to keep time with the great 
clock of eternity, then we must endure a higher tempera- 
ture. It is an unmeasured blessing to a church to have 
the sacrifices of this mission work bring up the temperature 
in God’s furnace. I have seen in these days of electrical 
forces a new heat generated by the powers so long wasted 
at Niagara Falls. This new bene nds great power and 
value in some of the commonest things. Sand and salt and 
sawdust and coke, the commonest materials put into a re- 
tort and held in a temperature of 800° F. for twenty-four 
hours, are fused into what is called carborundum, a kind 
of black diamond. These will cut everything brought 
against them, except the white diamond. It may be 
that the higher temperatures and better com- 
binations will produce even these costly jewels. 
When I haveseen missionaries going on shipboard, turning 
their backs upon this great land and liberties, and libraries 
and blessings and friends, leaving aged parents whom they 
may never see again, I have thought these were in the 
furnace, and would come out diamonds for the highest 
uses. hen I have thought of missionary mothers taking 
their little children, that must have the change of years of 
a temperate climate free from malaria to save them from 
imbecility, taking them down to a steamer about to sail for 
the far-away homeland, and looking over the strange faces 
of passengers to find some woman to whom she can intrust 
them during the long voyage, some woman to care for them 
if they sicken on the sea, and thus send them to strangers 
to train and educate them, and at night listen to their 
prayers which the mother has taught them, perhaps not to 
notice when the mother’s name is dropped out of their 
prayers. As I have thought of these sacrifices, bravely 
made for the sake of the Master, I have felt that the tem- 
perature is at least up to the point where the white dia- 
monds are made for the diadem of the King. This mis- 
sionary work is worth more than it costs for the heroic mar- 
tyr spirit with which it inspires the Church. 

The Reflex Influence of Missions Inspires the Hope of 
Speedy Triumph.— The ages have passed slowly in the dark- 
ness, but the Church is now kindling her beacon fires on 
the mountain tops everywhere. The Christian Church, 
through her missionary operations, has been patiently pre- 

aring the way for illumining the world. The stations 

ave been planted, churches built, schools opened, presses 
started, dictionaries compiled, grammars braided, litera- 
ture created, great lines of communication secured; rail- 
roads, steamships, telegraphs, printing-presses, Bible so- 
cieties—everything seems to be in readiness. Millions of 
believers havea rich experience and good theology, and in- 
creasing zeal. Our highschools and colleges and univer- 
sities are making ready a great army competent to teach 
the Word, fortunes beyond the necessities of their owners 
are being accumulated by the hundred millions; ali things 
now seem ready. My faith is humbly and hopefully look- 
ing to see the Holy Spirit come upon the churches, and 
flash along all these lines lighting all lands. Already I 
see light shining on the summits of the Himalayas, and 
pouring down upon the upturned faces and the up- 
litted hands of millions in the valley of the Ganges, and 
streaking over the plains of China, and streaming over the 
Islands of Japan and flashing like heat-lightning over the 
Dark Continent. The time is not far distant when a 
nation shall be-born in a day. and the whole earth shall be 
covered with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the great deep. . 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Growth of the Disciples of Christ. 


BY G. A. HOFFMANN, 


SratistTicAL SECRETARY. 


THERE are now 9,823 churches in the United States 
known as Christian churches or as churches of Christ. 
In the aggregate they are known as Disciples. of 
Christ, or the Christian Church. They have neither 
legal nor denominational name, except so far ascustom 
makes the use of such names as they find in the Scrip- 
tures both legal or denominational. Among so many 
denominations it is next to impossible not to be one; but 
for the most part they try to be undenominational, or 
Christians only. They teach that all Christians should 
be one in name, in faith, in spirit and in obedience to 
Christ, but that in matters of opinion and methods of 
work the largest liberty should be allowed consistent 
with true piety and the conversion of the world to 
Christ. 

The churches of Christ have no organizations beyond 
the local church, except missionary societies. There 
are no written rules of any kind for the purpose of di- 
recting the actions of the churches on any question ex- 
cept the Holy Scriptures. Allappeals are made to the 
teachings of Christ and the Apostles and the Spirit of 
the New Testament as interpreted by the local church. 
The writer felt it necessary to state these facts, as they 
enter largely into the causes of their rapid growth. 

The religious unrest, the extreme sectarianism and 
discussions at the beginning of the present century in 
America produced the leaven out of which came the 
**Christian Churches.”’ At first it seemed that there 
would be simply a reformation in the various denomina- 
tions tending toward Christian Union; but in 1827 to 
1830 independent congregations became sufficiently 
numerous to form a basis of co-operation. From this 
time on the membership rapidly multiplied, and by 1850 
there were 118,000 communicants. By 1860this number 
had more than doubled and reports showed 250,000 
members. 

The Disciples had now reached their crucial period. 
Two great principles which they had advocated were 
now to be tested, and the churches were to be tried as 
by fire. The one was, Can we have a Church that will 
be simply a church of Christ in all parts of the land? 
A Church that politics, sectionalism, the gravest moral 
questions, or even war, could not disrupt. The Metho- 
dists, Presbytefians and even Baptists divided on the 
issues of our Civil War. The Disciples clearly demon- 
strated that a Church organized on the simple basis of 
the New Testament could not divide. A few discon- 
tented ones might here and there slough off and form a 
new denomination or enter an old one, but the Church 
as such could not divide. At the same time the co-op- 
eration of churches to do mission work was questioned. 
The objections were not to mission work but to the or- 
ganization of societies through which this work was to 
be done. Many feared that these societies would in 
time become great ecclesiastical organizations and de- 
stroy the independence of the churches. These and 
minor questions retarded the growth of the Disciples 
for twenty-five years. Hence in 1870 the reports give 
a membership of 350,000,in 1880 the reports give 450,000, 
and in 1890 there were 641,000 communicants. 

Now since the above matters have been practically 
settled, we have the surprising growth of 378,000 since 
the Census of 1890, and the Year Book now in press will 
report a membership of 1,019,967. These figures 
would indicate that there will be a growth of over a 
half million for the present decade. This growth is not 
only confined to communicants, but the value of church 
property has increased fifty per cent., and the amount 
given for church and missionary work has almost 
doubled in six years. This is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that the bulk of the membership 
is in the Central West, Ohio having 69,000; Kentucky, 
102,000; Indiana, 100,000; Illinois, 93,000, and Missouri, 
147,000. Here the last four years of business depres- 
sion has been most seriously felt. 

It is sometimes said that the Disciples of Christ do 
not give as much per member to various religious pur- 
poses as other great bodies. On the face of the returns 
this may be trué. But when we consider that one-half 
of the communicants of the Congregational Church are 
in the wealthy States of New England, including New 
York, and that over one-half of the members of the Pres- 
byterian Church are in the four wealthy States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and that the 
Disciples of Christ have less than 25,000 members inthe 
six New England and four Middle States, and that 
450,000 of their membership is west of the Mississippi; 
in the undeveloped West and South this disparagement 
disappears. It will be found that the Disciples are 
equally benevolent with other religious bodies in the 
States where they are strong. 

Itis the only real American Church without European 
antecedents. Its rapid growth upon American soil, 


without emigration from any other land, should enlist 
the earnest investigation of the scholarly and pious men 
Something might be dis- 


of the older denominations. 
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covered in the youthful vigor of the Disciples that 
might bring new life to the older bodies and a blessing 
to the cause of Christ. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


...-Dr. Geo. F. Pentecost has definitely declined the 
call tothe First Presbyterian Church, at Yonkers, N. Y., 
and will remain with the Marylebone Church in Lon- 
don. 


....-Dr. Thomas S. Hastings has resigned the presi- 
dency of Union Theological Seminary, in this city, 
and Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, of Brooklyn, has been 
nominated by the faculty of the Seminary for the posi- 
tion. The nomination will not be acted upon by the 
directors for a few weeks, and meanwhile Dr. Hall is 
seriously considering the question of acceptance. 


..+.»The American Board reports as received for the 
month of December $58,226 against $55,468 for Decem- 
ber, 1895. The increase is entirely in the donations for 
special objects, which have advanced from $6,525 to 
$19,949; the regular donations have fallen off from 
$42,469 to $32,622. The four months show receipts for 
the present year of $141,802; for the past vear $164,817. 
In this also whatever of increase there has been is in 
special donations, amounting to $13,962. Regular do- 
nations have fallen off $21,155 and legacies $15,822, 
making a total decrease of $23,014. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ports receipts for December of $46,237, less than those 
of December, 1895. by $80,145. The total receipts since 
May Ist have been $259,329 against $363,674 for the 
corresponding period of last year. For the month the 
Sabbath-schools alone show a slight increase—$213. 
Every other department shows a decrease, and for the 
whole year the decrease is marked in every department: 
donations from churches, $14,281; Women’s Boards, 
$7,609; Sabbath-schools, $1,553; Young People’s Soci- 
eties, $216; legacies, $66,703; miscellaneous, $13,981. 
It is stated that the gifts through the reunion fund are 
not included in this comparison. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the appropriations made in May were $130,000 
less than the amount authorized by the Assembly, and 
the subsequent appropriations have been very small, 
there is needed before the end of the year $715,923 in 
order to meet all obligations, a sum exceeding the 
amount received during the corresponding period of 
last year by $194,206. 


....The fifth Conference of Representatives of For- 
eign Mission Boards, in the United States and Canada, 
was held this past week in the Presbyterian Building. 
Representatives of twenty-two different societies were 
present, and the topics discussed were very pertinent. 
Dr. Judson Smith gave a most encouraging paper with 
regard to the general subject of self-supporting native 
churches,showing by numerous extracts from letters that 
the missionaries are not only heartily in sympathy with 
this line of action, but are pressing it upon the churches 
with their cordial response, and only ask that the Boards 
join heartily and strongly with them. They also urge 
a definite course of action on the part of the different 
Boards. Among other topics that came up were ‘“‘ Gifts 
for Specific Objects,’’ the ‘‘ Economic Distribution of 
the Missionary Force,’’ ‘‘ Missionary Furloughs,” an 
‘* Ecumenical Missionary Conference,’’ ‘‘ The Student 
Volunteer Movement,’’ ‘‘ Unmarried Missionaries,’’ 
‘‘Independent Missions,” *‘ Chinese Indemnities,” etc. 
With regard to gifts for specific objects the general tone, 
both of the paper by Dr. E. E. Strong, and of the dis- 
cussion, was that so long as these are confined to ob- 
jects recognized by the missions and the Boards in their 
regular appropriations they are not merely harmless 
but helpful. The discussion on furloughs, introduced 
by Dr. W. W. Barr, emphasized their absolute necessity 
as wellaseconomy. The general verdict appeared to 
be that the first term of service on the field should be 
shorter than the second and the third terms, and 
that as a rule from five to seven years is as long a 
time as a missionary can labor advantagously at the 
first without a return tothis country. It was decided, 
on the strength of considerable correspondence with 
missionary societies not only in this country but on the 
Continent, to recommend the holding of an ecumenical 
missionary conference in this city some time during the 
year 1900. The time of the year was left undetermined, 
to be arranged by further correspondence and considera- 
tion. The work of the Student Volunteer Movement 
was very thoroughly and cordially presented by Dr. 
Henry N. Cobb, and received the most hearty indorse- 
ment of the conference. It was shown that any possi- 
ble dangers involved in its organization and methods 
are recognized fully by the leaders, and every effort is 
being made to avoid them. The topic of unmarried 
missionaries was fully discussed, and the general trend 
of opinion was that no definite rule can be laid down. 
That there are cases when unmarried men can accom- 
plish a work for missions, especially in pioneering 
which they could not do with families, and at the same 
time the fundamental value and necessity of family in- 
fluence were recognized. It was repeatedly said that 
there should be no distinction between unmarried’ men 
and unmarried women; that the rules applying to one sex 
should apply to the other. In general the discussions 
were thoroughly practical and interesting as showing a 
considerable unity, notwithstanding the diversity nec- 
essarily arising from some differing methods. The con- 
ference is to meet again in this city next year in con- 
nection with the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 
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The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for January 31st. 


THE BOLDNESS OF PETER AND JOHN—Acts 


4: I-14. 
GOLDEN TExt.—‘‘ There is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, whereby we must be saved,” 


—Acts 4: 12. 

NoreEs.—‘‘ The priests.’’—Those priests who happened 
at that time to have, in course, special charge of the 
temple. ““ The captain of the temple.’’—The Jewish 
officer, a Priest or Levite, who had charge of the keep- 
ing order; a head policeman. ‘* The Sadducees.’’— 
They, rather than the Pharisees, first felt scandalized; 
because to them it was incredible that a dead man 
could have any power. ‘“Put themin ward.’’—They 
had some room inthe temple to use as a guard-house, or 
prison. “Until the morrow.’’—Being ‘‘ eventide’’; 
that is, late in the afternoon, before or after sunset. 
‘* The number of the men.’’—People, both men and 

women. ‘* Came to be about five thousand.’’—Had 
increased tothat number, including those converted at 
Pentecost. ‘“* Their rulers, and elders, and scribes.”’ 
—The whole Sanhedrim. The ‘ rulers” were the chief 
priests, heads of courses. The scribes were summoned 
to an especially full meeting. ‘In Jerusalem.’ 
Word had been sent out, so far as possible, to summon 
those who lived out of the city. —‘‘ 4nnas.’’—He had 
been High Priest before, but was deposed by the Roman 
governor, tho he still held the title tothe office from 
which, in the Jewish view, he had been illegally re- 
moved. Caiaphas seems to have been the acting High 
Priest. ‘* They inquired by what power.’’—They 
doubtless knew that it was in the name of Jesus; but 
they may have purposely framed the question so as to 
give the Apostles a chance tocriminate themselves in 
their answer, by speaking what would be condemned 
as blasphemy or sedition. To recognize Jesus as the 
Christ might be blasphemy; to acknowledge allegiance 
to one executed asa rebel against the Roman power 
might be sedition. ‘* Peter filled with the Holy 
Ghost.’’—The boldness and wisdom of his answer proved 
that the Holy Ghost was in him. ‘* Are examined.” 
—As before a tribunal. ‘*Be it known unto you all,” 
etc.—That is, we seek no concealment, but the utmost 
publicity. ‘* Of Nazareth.’’—The despised city was 
named to show that they were not ashamed of it.— 
‘“* The stone which was set at naught.’’—Ps. 118: 22.— 
‘* Head ofthe corner.’’ Put in the most prominent po- 
sition on the corner.— ‘* In none other is there sal- 
vation.’’—Evidently, not salvation from Roman oppres- 
sion, but from sin and guilt, with a blessed resurrection 
and a part in the kingdom of God. —‘* Unlearned 
and ignorant men.’’—The word ‘“‘unlearned”’ refers to 
lack of regular education; the word ‘‘ ignorant,”’ in the 
original, does not have exactly that meaning, but refers 
to humble, common origin, out of which culture and 
striking ability were not expected.———"‘ 7'hey had been 
with Jesus.’’—That Jesus was a remarkable teacher was 
to them beyond question, and it seemed clear that they 
had profited remarkably by his instruction. —‘* The 
man which was healed.’’—He had been called that the 
facts might be certified and had, doubtless, been exam- 
ined. 

Jnstruction.—It is remarkable how zealous one’s own 
personal interest may make a man in opposing a reli- 
gious reformation. The temperance reformers are 
bitterly hated by those whowould not do away with 
liquor drinking. 

Putting men in prison for their teaching is not a good 
way of shutting their mouths. If what men teach is 
wrong, then prove it wrong. The inquisition and the 
stake are poor religious arguments. 

Good, faithful preaching, like Peter’s, is very sure to 
get believers. There are always some people who hon- 
estly want to get the truth. Tell them plainly their 
duty, and they will believe and do it. 

Jesus had said that what he spake in the ear his dis- 
ciples should proclaim from the housetops. The time 
had now come. They were speaking to the chief coun- 
cil of the nation. They said: ‘‘ Be it known unto you 
all and to all the people of Israel.” We want everybody 
to know about Jesus. That is the business still of his 
disciples. 

The Apostles were not ashamed of what seemed most 
to be ashamed of in Christ. They gloried in his birth 
in despised Nazareth, in the fact of his shameful cruci- 
fixion, in all the persecution of the truth. How dis- 
graceful it will be if, in our better days, we are ever 


ashamed of Christ’s religion. 

The greater the humiliation the greater the glory. The 
cross is the condition of the crown. The stone set at 
naught becomes the head of the corner. 

It is still true, as in the days of Peter and John, that 
it is only through Jesus, his redemption, his salvation, 
his teaching, that any can be saved. Humble disciple- 
ship of him is our first duty. 

Staying with Jesus, thinking the high thoughts he 
taught, getting possessed of his spirit, is more than any 
education. It gives confidence before God without fear 
of man. It puts one above all the foolish maxims of the 
world and gives manliness of character, better than 
anything else, 
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Literature. 
_ Eggleston’s Beginners of the Nation.” 


THIS volume, tho complete in itself, is but the in- 
troduction to a general history by the same author of 
‘Life in the United States.’’ The subject is ap- 
proached from two main points of view—from that of 
the English settlements in Virginia, and those which 
began thirteen years later on the coast of what is now 
Massachusetts. The Roman Catholic settlements in 
Maryland, the Roger Williams foundation in Rhode 
Island, and the Connecticut plantations at Hartford 
and New Haven, are introduced as ‘‘centrifugal,’’ a 
rather fanciful term, which would seem to imply that 
these plantations were not organic centers of any- 
thing, but only expansions into the wilderness. 

Mr. Eggleston’s plan commits him to a discussion 
which has been going on for more than two hundred 
and fifty years, and which, old as it is, has still as 
many sides and angles and hot nodes of controversy 
in itasever. The facts of the history are, in general, 
pretty well agreed on. Mr. Eggleston leaves them 
substantially as he found them; but in undertaking 
to draw a final conclusion as to the ‘‘life and charac- 
ter” of these great founders and ‘‘beginners of a 
nation,’’ and particularly in uprooting them from 
their own century and transporting them fortrial into 
this modern and more than foreign world, he has 
planted himself in the focus of a perennial debate in 
which our more serious writers have generally stood 
on one side, with the scoffers, skeptics and fin de 
stécle radicals on the other. 

The critical principle on which the work is done is 
not encouraging. We read onthe first page of the 
Preface: 


‘‘The founders of the little settlements that had the un- 
expected fortune to expand into an empire I have not 
been able to treat otherwise than unreverently. Here 
are no forefathers or foremothers, but simply English 
men and women of the seventeenth century, with the 
faults and fanaticisms as well as the virtues of their 
age. I have disregarded that convention which makes 
it obligatory for a writer of American history to explain 
thatintolerance inthe first settlers was not just like 
other intolerance, and that their cruelty and injustice 
were justifiable under the circumstances. This walk- 
ing backward to throw a mantle over the nakedness of 
ancestors may be admirable as an example of diluvian 
piety, but itis none the less reprehensible in the writing 
of history.” 


This goes wrong in the first sentence, to say noth- 
ing of the grotesque absurdity of comparing the Pu- 
ritans to Noah drunk in his tent; it denies that the 
germs of the subsequent history were in its beginning. 
It attributes the growth of American empire to the 
happy accidents of ‘‘ unexpected fortune,” and in- 
troduces the founders of our civilization as a folk, 
“<7 have not been able to treat otherwise than unrev- 
erently.” This is an impotence from which few writers 
on the subject have suffered. 

The volume begins with a brilliant sketch of Eliza- 
bethan and pre-Elizabethan notions about America, 
and of the ‘‘ delusion and mistake ’’ which held on so 
long in the European exploration and settlement of 
the continent. Like everything else in the volume it 
is written with great charm of style, for whatever de- 
fects Mr. Eggleston may show in this work the abil- 
ity to write in clear, sparkling and telling English 
never fails him. 

Virginia, of course, comes first among the English 
settlements. For more than ten years the pitiful 
story runs on. The tide does not change till the rise 
of the Puritan and Liberal Party in England put Sir 
Edwin Sandys into power, and one by one relieved 
Virginia of its wrongs and burdens. In estimating the 
motives which led to this colonization, our author is 
not far wrong in placing rivalry with Spain at the 
head, tho we are unable to see anything dishonorable 
to England in such rivalry as a motive. Profound 
ignorance of the resources of the unexplored world 
and the heartless commercialism of the enterprise 
count for more. The material of which the colony 
was composed was all poor and much of it bad; and, 
when we consider what was required of them, the 

governors were worse, with the possible and brief ex- 
ception of Capt. John Smith, whose good sense, com- 
bined with visionary trifling, has made him one of 
the enigmas of American history, and at one time 
misled even our author, as he handsomely explains in 
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the full and admirable note he has devoted to the ex- 
plication of this mystery. 

Probably Mr. Eggleston is right in attributing to Sir 
Edwin Sandysand his liberal Puritan associates the new 
policy which issued in the Great Charter of 1618; the 
Magna Charta of representative government on this 
continent, ashecallsit. With it must be associated the 
enlightened policy of providing wives for a colony 
which up to that time had scarce a woman in it. It 
also ended the miserable communal holding of land 
which had taken from the colonists the honorable 
stimulus of acquiring property for themselves. At the 
same time the liberal policy of this new charter opened 
the way for higher motives to operate in building up 
the colony, such as the religious motive and the love 
of political liberty; tho Mr. Eggleston gives neither of 
these motives the great prominence and importance 
they were to have in Plymouth and Massachusetts 
Bay. Tobacco remains in his pages the mainstay of 
the colony. Still we read that of those who came in 
these early years four-fifths perished. The six thou- 
sand emigrants numbered in 1624, when the charter 
reverted to the Crown, twelve hundred and seventy- 
five. The poor and bad character of the emigrants 
accounts for much; and their loss was probably a gain 
to Virginia by opening the way to the improvement of 
her population, which set in about 1624, where this 
volume ends. 

All thisisgood and done well. Nothing very inspir- 
ing is discovered in the history, but the inspiring pe- 
riods of Virginian history could not from the nature 
of the case lie back of 1618. We now pass to what 
the author has to say of the Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts Bay emigrations. We have here two movements 
which in the motives leading upto them, and the men 
who directed them, have commanded the admiration 
of the world. But what account do we get in Mr. 
Eggleston’s book? First we have a long, elaborate, 
carping,critical study of the Puritans and Puritanism 
in England, a good deal of it done like a prose ver- 
sion of Hudibras, brightened with occasional glearns 
of something better, but on the whole a barren, nega- 
tive, fault-finding harping on the minor points, acci- 
dents and non-essentials of the history which no re- 
spectable historian has been guilty of for fifty years 
or more, and which we hoped was now forever impos- 
sible. It is a piece of work which illustrates nothing, 
so far as we can see, but the author’s confession in 
his preface that he had not been able to treat the 
founders of these settlements ‘‘ otherwise than unrev- 
erently.’’ He writes of the Puritan party that it was 
‘*not so much bent on purity of conduct as on purify- 
ing Protestant worship from medieval forms’’ (p. 107); 
that ‘‘ for the first thirty years or more of its existence 
Puritanism was mainly a bundle of negatives” 
(p. 123), exactly what Bossuet said of the whole 
Reformation. He describes the Frankfort and 


Strasburg troubles as characteristic attempts to 
‘‘re-form the  reformed,’’ ‘‘pragmatic and im- 
pertinent,’’ having ‘‘all the characteristics that 


render church quarrels odious,” such as ‘‘ slanderous 
violence,’’ ‘* little deceptions and unmanly treach- 
eries,” that ‘‘ disclose the threadkareness of human 
saintship’’ (p. 105). This is done not by way of la- 
menting a miserable incident cf the history, but as 
essential evidence that justly and broadly character- 
izes the whole movement and gives us an adequate 
impression of what the Puritan was in Great Britain 
at large, and, in particular, what sort of folk those 
were at Scrooby, who, in due time, came over to Plym- 
outh, or those others who followed them to Salem and 
Massachusetts Bay. In his curious zeal the author is 
carried quite beyond himself, and once takes the 
Puritan to task for not being content with reforming 
the Church, but attempting also to reform the world 
(p. 119), or for his scruples as to sports, Maypoles, 
and morris-dancing on the Lord's Day (pp. 130 and 
131). Occasionally he reverts to the better opinion, 
and writes (p. 120): 

‘**One may easily forget its austerity and extrava- 
gance, for by the reform of manners this movement 
made the English race its debtor. In no succeeding re- 
action have English morals reverted to the ante-Puritan 
level.”’ 


If one may so easily ‘‘ forget this austerity and ex- 
travagance,” it is because there is something great 
and important enough in the history to submerge it. 
Why do we get no hint of this greater something in 
Mr. Eggleston’s book? Why is it silent and barren 
on these points, and its recognition of them reduced 
to a word and a whisper? 

The reply to these questions is not far to seek. It 
is because Mr. Eggleston wishes us to believe that 
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these poor examples of the Puritan were the kind 
of folk who settled Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. 
We cannot suppose that he did not know or had for 
the moment forgotten that there was a nobler Puritan- 
ism than holds the stage in his volume. But what he 
does wish us to believe is that the Pilgrims of Scroo- 
by and Leyden, and the Puritans who came to Boston, 
were of the type he has described. 

It is curiously characteristic of this author that he 
refutes himself. We have cited one passage (p. 107) 
where he accuses the Puritans of caring less for 
‘‘ purity of conduct’’ than for reforming the wor- 
ship. A few pages later, he charges them with hav- 
ing ‘‘set out to reform the Church” and ended in an 
attempt to reform the world; or, as he puts it in the 
preceding sentence, with having broken ‘over 
into the field of conduct.” As to the type of men who 
led the migration to Plymouth and to Massachusetts 
Bay, very little really need be said in reply, and of 
that very little texts enough can be found in Mr. 
Eggleston’s pages, as, for example, his whole ac- 
count of John Robinson, and particularly his elo- 
quent apostrophe (p. 176); 

‘‘ Admirable man! Free from pettiness and egotism. 
Fortunate man, who, working in one of the obscurest 
and dustiest corners of this noisy and self-seeking 
world, succeeded in training and sending out a com- 
pany that diffused his spirit and teachings into the insti- 
tutions and thoughts of a great people.” 


Read again what he says of Governor Bradford, the 
leader of the Plymouth pilgrims, whom he has else- 
where described as a lot of fanatic Scrooby pzasants: 


‘*He was of a magnanimous temper, resolute but pa- 
tient, devotedly religious, but neither intolerant nor 
austere. He had a genius for quaintly vivid expression 
in writing that marked him as a man endowed with the 
literary gift.’’ 

This Bradford had the courage to abolish the com- 
munistic basis on which this colony had been estab- 
lished, as well as that at Jamestown. He did this 
without authority from home and in defiance of the 
London directors, because he saw that communism 
was ruining the colony. He did it at the peril of los- 
ing all support from England. A year after he wrote: 
‘‘General want or suffering hath not been among 
them since, to this day.” This, too, we may remark 
in passing, was so much in advance of his own times 
that it remains an instructive experiment for the so- 
cialistic reformers of our own times. 

The same genius for answering himself can be 
traced in the account of the Puritan settlement on 
Massachusetts Bay. The whole history, for example, 
both of Plymouth and Massachusetts, contradicts the 
theory propounded in the Preface that those were 
‘little settlements that had the unexpected for- 
tune to expand into an empire.’’ Yet the history 
as related shows that luck and fortune had little to 
do with it; pluck and character, everything. So, 
too, the late Dr. Dexter is praised for his learning, but 
rebuked in high and lofty tone for the conclusions he 
draws from the facts. (Note 17 0np. 297; see p. 311.) 
Yet the author’s own general conclusion as to Roger 
Williams, for example, is Dr. Dexter's. He says: 
‘*Cotton aptly dubbed him ‘a haberdasher of small 
questions’ ’’ (p. 301); that he was ‘‘ the child of his age, 
and sometimes more childish than his age,’’ and had 
no ‘‘large philosophical views." Yet he quarrels with 
Dexter on a word, for the difference between them 
comes down at last to the question whether Roger 
Williams's point that the State has nothing to do with 
the citizen’s religious opinions or conscience, is to be 
regarded as lying wholly in the religious sphere or as 
having a civil bearing which at that time counted as 
seriously important. If the first, Roger Williams's 
treatment may be called persecution for conscience’ 
sake. Otherwise it cannot be. Modern society, which 
has long rested on a basis too broad to be shaken by 
differences of private opinion, should still be able to 
recognize the embarrassments of a situation where 
private opinion is the sure precursor of violence. If 
‘«Put yourself in his place” to be 
pleaded in the nineteenth century in the trial of 
Roger Williams, it was equally a maxim to be acted 
on in the seventeenth century by John Win- 
throp. 

On the whole this is a volume which requires to be 
read with more than usual critical caution. In spite 
of its many good points, its bright, sparkling and 
spirited style, in spite of its many examples of candid 

treatment of perplexed questions, among which we 
name in closing the Roman Catholic settlement of 
Maryland, it is a book with an animus, and we fear 
that animus is prejudice. 


is a maxim 
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THE 
New Gosper oF HEALTH, PRACTICAL 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL: Story of an Evo- 
lution of Natural Law in the Cure of 


Tue True Science oF Livinc. 


Disease. For Physiciansand Laymen, 
How the Sick get Well; How the Well 
get Sick. Alcoholics Freshly Considered. 
By Edward Hooker Dewey, M.D. 
(Henry Bill Publishing Company, 
Norwich, Conn.) 

A book written by a man with a burn- 
ing conviction, and bearing an introduc- 
tion by an eminent preacher who has 
tested the treatment recommended in and 
found therein, a great re-enforcement 
of intellectual and spiritual power, which 
he attributes directly to having followed 
its teachings, is sure to have more thana 
kernel of truth in it, and, written in a 
lively conversational style, will not be 
‘*heavy” or a bore to those who read it. 

The author, a practicing physician of 
many years’ experience and a man of 
close observation, has found, as he 
thinks, a panacea for many of the phys- 
ical woes now endured by mankind by 
teaching them to eat but two mealsa day, 
to eat nothing between meals, and to eat 
those two meals in response to natural 
and irrepressible hunger. 

He strongly deprecates the constant 
and regular feeding now urged and prac- 
ticed in our best-conducted hospitals, in 
cases of fever, and certainly makes out a 
good showing in detailing the history of 
many cases in his own experience 
that recovered without what he consid- 
ers a superfluous, anti-natural ‘ stuffing.” 
The second part of the subject he calls 
‘Evolution of the Breakfast-table”—it 
would seemto be more perfectly named 
if he had called it the Elimination of the 
Breakfast-table as we have been accus- 
tomed to it. His contention is, that men 
can work better on stomachs empty, save 
fora morning cup of coffee, than after a 
hearty meal. The French people, who take 
only roll and coffee in the morning, seem 
to have anticipated him in a measure. 
This part of his subject is elaborately 
argued and illustrated; and we have no 
doubt that thousands ‘of headachy, bil- 
lious dyspeptics, would be benefited. if 
not wholly cured, by putting his doctrines 
in practice; and we would advise all such 
to procure, read, ponder and follow the 
book, and are quite sure that the personso 
doing would ‘‘ inwardly digest,’ to much 
better purpose than he now does; for all 
observant medical men will tel! you that 
more die from overeating than from al- 
coholics themselves. The author has an 
interesting chapter on the ‘* Cure of Alco- 
holism.”” As we read we ask ourselves 
if the numerous fasts enjoined by the 
Mosaic Law were not really hygienic and 
**rational’’ methods of preparing the way 
for the more perfect assimilation of food 
afterward. The author seems to be 
fully aware that he will be looked upon 
as a ‘‘crank’’; but we must remember 
that it is the one-idea crank with 
his *‘ eternal hobby,’’ who cannot be di- 
verted or weaned from that hobby, who 
really pulls the world forward inits rather 
jolting and uneven but real progress. To 
many professional preachers besides Mr. 
Pentecost this book will be a true Gospel 
of Ilealth; but how it would work in those 
lumder camps, that its author appeals to 
for his illustrations, we do not know. It 
will hardly find its way to them; but the 
professional man who finds his stomaeh 
** going back on him,’’ should by. all 
means read it. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. 
January, 1897. Volume I, Number J. 
(The University of Chicago Press. 
$3.00 a year.) 

We extend our greetings to this new 
theological quarterly. It is, has been 
and will be very much needed, and con- 
sequently, as we believe, very much in 
demand. It-is done on a large and high- 
toned plan which promises to raise it 
above partisan, denominational or lim- 
ited management of any kind, and place 
it on the broad ground of truth for its 
own sake and prevalent in its own right. 
We do not understand this to mean that 
it is to be edited to an average standard, 
from which all distinctive individualsm 





of faith or opinion has disappeared, but 
that it isto be an open field in which 
every contributor will be at full liberty to 
say his best and to say it as strongly as 
he can; and where the strongest and 
most competent contributors the world 
over will be encouraged to appear. 

The introductory number is a broad 
octavo of 288 pages. About one-half is 
devoted to contributed articles. Dr. 
Bruce, of Glasgow, opens with a paper on 
‘‘ Theological Agnosticism,” followed by 
Caspar René Gregory, on Bernard Weiss. 
Professor Briggs on ‘‘ The Scope of The- 
ology .and its Place in the University,” 
and three striking papers by Professor 
Menzies, Professor Sanday, and President 
Strong who writes on ‘‘ Recent Tenden- 
cies in Theological Thought.” 

This is followed by an admirably 
planned department of Documents, ‘‘mate- 
rial hitherto unedited, or at present inac- 
cessible,”’ and of Notes on special topics 
in theology. Theological bibliology will 
be treated in a manner hitherto unat- 
tempted in this country; in a department 
of more or less extended critical reviews 
by competent and responsible scholars; 
and a kind of theological ‘*‘ Review of 
Reviews,” or running abstract with com- 
ments on ¢urrent theological literature; 
a very useful, novel and interesting de- 
partment. Each number will end with a 
bibliography of recent theological litera- 
ture classified according to topics. It is 
edited by the Divinity Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and published by the 
University. 

DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Sidney Lee. (The Macmil- 
lan Company. $3.75.) 

The nineteenth volume of this really 
great work brings the vocabulary down to 
the end of thesection lying between Rodin- 
son and Russell, names both of them of 
greatestinterest in this country, the one as 
worn by men who have done much for free- 
dom in Great Britain, and the other as be- 
longing to the great pastor of the Pilgrims 
at Leyden! The volume contains another 
name to interest American readers in that 
of John Rolfe, the English husband of the 
romantic Pocahontas. Among poets we 
note the articles on Dante, Gabriel Ros- 
settiand his sister Christina Georgina Ros- 
setti. The volume contains many names 
of military and naval men, one among 
them, that of Gen. Robert Ross, who in 
the War of 1812 won for himself a bad 
name by the destruction of the public 
buildings at Washington. The name 
gathers luster again in the article on the 
great Arctic explorer who bore it. Among 
the English painters none deserves his 
fame better than Romney, on whom Mr. 
Lee. has conferred the unusual honor of a 
notice some eight pagesin length. The 
volume contains articles on the four great 
English founders of the house of Roths- 
child. Inthe réle of distinguished men 
of science none is more interesting than 
that of George Johr Romanes, while near 
by in the volume is the article on Sir 
Samuel Romilly, the great reformer of 
English law. 


A NEw ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HIsTOR- 
ICAL PRINCIPLES. L£ditedby Dr. James 
A. H. Murray. (The Macmillan Co. 
Each Part, 60 cents.) 

The letters A, 8, Cand £, of this great 
Dictionary are now complete. The Part 
just received carries on the letter D to the 
word Distrustful,and the remainder is 
far advanced. The letter F is in the 
same condition. The letter G is in prep- 
aration by Mr. Henry Bradley; and the 
editors have issued, in connection with 
this latest Part, a list of special quota- 
tions wanted for theletter H. An impor- 
tant acceleration was given to the work 
by adding Mr. Bradley’ to the editorial 
corps, and carrying on the work in two 
sections, each developing an independ- 
ent portion of the alphabet. The only 
suggestion we have to make as to this 
plan is that, instead of one such addition 
to the corps there should have been three, 
and the work done in four sections, in- 
stead of two, as it is now. Every new 
Part increases by so much the working 
value of the Dictionary. But it must be 
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remembered that when the end of the let- 
ter His reached, only about one-third of 
the entire work will be.completed, and 
that at this rate it is only a young and 
vigorous man who can hope to see the 
finished work. From a business point of 
view, the nearer the end lies in sight the 
more reason there is to subscribe, while 
from another point of view the further 
apart in time the end lies from the begin- 
ning the less of critical, historical and 
lexical value will be possessed by the 
Dictionary, when completed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SIXTH GENERAL 
CoUNCIL OF THE ALLIANCE OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES HOLDING THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SYSTEM HELD AT 
GLascow, 1896.. Ldited by the Rev. 
G. D. Matthews, D.D., General Sec- 
retary. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $3.00.) 

It is impossible to review such a work 
as this. We can only note a few of its 
many points of interest. The General 
Councils of the allied Presbyterian 
Church represent the whole Presbyterian 
connection the world over, and assemble 
representatives who live under widely 
differing conditions as to their own heme 
organization, spirit, and, to some extent, 
as to opinion on practical and doctrinal 
subjects. It acts under no official Con- 
fession of Faith, and proposes to take no. 
steps toward the revision of Confessions 
which exist. It is not a movement toward 
organic union between the Churches. It 
assembles for the comparison of opinions 
and free discussion which ends in discus- 
sion, and commits no one by an attempt 
to take the sense of the meeting by vote. 
The volume, prepared by Dr. Matthews, 
General Secretary of the Alliance, is a 
full report of all the delegates in attend- 
ance arranged in systematic order, of the 
proceedings, debates and papers read, 
with the discussions following them. The 
papers take a wide range in subjects; we 
note among them Prof. Wm. G. Blaikie’s 
on the sacraments, and the entire dis- 
cussion, papers and debate of the burn- 
ing question of Biblical Criticism, and 
the relation of the Church to it. We 
note, also, as having great value, Prin- 
cipal MacVicar’s paper on ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Theology,” the Rev. Vincent Duser’s 
on the ‘‘ New Marriage Laws of the Aus- 
trian Empire,’ and the Rev. Ferdinand 
Cisar’s on ‘‘ The Gospel in Eastern Eu- 
rope.’’ These last are of great interest. 


CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM. By John 
Watson, LL.D., Professor of Moral 


Philosophy in Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada. (Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25.) 


This closely reasoned discussion of the 
fundamental question which underlies 
both philosophy and faith is Volume II 
in the ‘‘ Publications of the Philosoph- 
ical Union of the University of Cali- 
fornia,’’ edited by Prof. G. H. Howison, 
who explains, in an extended prefatory 
note, the character and object of the 
series, and how they have been prepared. 
This explanation is here attached to Vol- 
ume II, as Volume I, by Professor Royce, 
of Harvard, has beendelayed. The gen- 
eral object of the series is to contribute 
something to the positive cstablishment 
of the basis of philosophicai reality. In 
the words of the general editor: 


“‘The present volume has for its theme 
the interdependence of Christianity and 
Idealism, ot Christianity regarded, not as 
historical theology, but as an ideal of con- 
duct, and Idealism so stated as to become 

. completely self-consistent. . . . From 
this point of view, nodoubt, a large part of 
historical theology called Christian will fall 
away, even of that which has been regarded 
as of the essence of Christianity.” 


We understand this as meaning that 
the volumeis an attempt to save Christi- 
anity by abandoning its supernatural 
elements. It seems to us rather an at- 
tempt to fix and define the ultimate basis 
on which all reality, whether of religion 
or philosophy, must rest. It is a re-study 
of Kant, and an attempt to fill the gap 
which he left between knowledge and 
objective reality. It is written in direct, 
plain English, and discusses the problem 
intelligently, especially as concerns post- 
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Kantian criticism, especially its most re- 
cent developments. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By Lyman Abbott. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston and New York. 
$1.25.) 

This volume is the systematic presen- 
tation of a subject which the author has 
been discussing for several years in lec- 
tures, sermons, editorials, and contribu- 
tions to the monthlies and quarterlies. 
His position as between the two parties 
to the discussion is a balanced one, he 
holding that the whole truth is with 
neither side. The burning points in the 
dispute appear most distinctly in the two 
chapters on ‘‘ Christianity and Commu- 
nism,” and ‘Christianity and Social- 
ism.’’ With much they contain we find 
ourselves in hearty agreement. As to 
our points of probable disagreement and 
criticism we cannot discuss them here. 
We shall have to leave that to the good 
sense of Dr. Abbott’s readers, with, how- 
ever, this observation on our own part, 
that while we agree with Dr. Abbott that 
in rightly organized society there is a 
sphere for the exertion of socialistic 
agency and another for individualistic 
agency, the line of distinction between 
them will be only difficuit to draw along 
a certain neutral boundary lying between 
them. Inthe broad regions behind they 
are perfectly distinct; and, for the 
next point, that the concentration of at- 
tention on outside social and political 
conditions, as the root of human suffer- 
ing rather than on character, dooms a 
large part of our proposed reformations 
to defeat from the beginning. 


THE TENTH BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE 
KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE for the Year 1895 and 1896 
(Kansas State Printing Co.) 

lies before us. It contains statistical 

information on a great number of agri- 

cultural subjects, with full tables of agri- 
cultural production and methods of 
profitable culture,with a decennial census 
of the State for 1895. We note that the 
grand total of agricultural products are 
reported as exceeding by $8,867,353.11 
those of the preceding two years, and 
amounting in value to $244,793,814.11, or 
but little less than an average of $200 per 
head for every man, woman and child in 
the 1,300,000 people who compose the 
population of the State. With such a 
showing as this for the farmers of Kan- 
sas, it is hard to see what they have to 
complain of as compared with other parts 
of the country, or why the popular ma- 
jority for semi-repudiation should hold 
down the State from the influx of capital 
and a career of unexampled prosperity. 

To obtain the Report, address F. D. 

Coburn, Secretary of State Board, Capi- 

tol, Topeka, and remit 30 cents. 


KANT’s CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 
Translated by Prof. Max Miller, in 
Commemoration of the Centenary of the 
Publication of this Great Work. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

Certainly noeventin the long history 
of philosophy better deserves commemo- 
ration, and while Max Miiller’s name is 
indissolubly associated with philology, 
he has often proved that metaphysics 
has engaged his attention. Perhaps no 
one better qualified by command of both 
English and German for such a work as 
this could have been found; and no de- 
gree of philosophical scholarship would 
have been a qualification unless accom- 
panied with literary skill. At all events, 
English readers have now available not 
merely a readable, but also a brilliant 
translation of the book without a knowl- 
edge of which the history of modern phi- 
losophy cannot be understood. Doubtless 
its use will disclose passages where the 
translation may not be considered to re- 
produce accurately the meaning of Kant; 
but a superficial examination is enough to 
show that his spirit has been caught by 
the translator. 


MESSAGES oF TO-DAY TO THE MEN OF 
To-morrow. Sy Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D.., 
Minister at Tremont Temple, Boston. 
(American Baptist Publication Society. 
$1.50.) We all know Dr. Lorimer; his 
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entences ring like shots; there is a bat- 
tle won in every one of his titles. This 
volume is full of homely sayings put in 
telling form, and a perfect gallery of il- 
lustrated wit and wisdom. Dr. Lorimer is 
inexhaustible in this line, and it gives him 
power as a popular preacher and writer 
which is not often surpassed,——— 
EXPLANATION OF THE OUR FATHER AND 
THE Hait Mary. Adapted from the 
German. By the Rev. Richard Brennan, 
LL.D. (Benziger Brothers. 75 cents.) 
We cannot be expected to sympathize 
with the second part of this manual of 
devotion any more than we do with the 
service which is offered to Mary in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In the other 
parts, there is little, indeed we recall but 
one point and that of little or no conse- 
quence, which we cannot accept in this 
manual and use with fully conscientious 
consent and spiritual profit. The exposi- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer are rich in 
practical spiritual suggestion and in de- 
votional spirit. The introductory re- 
marks on ‘“‘ Prayer in General,” its mean- 
ing, power, necessity, qualities, for what 
we should pray, time and place for prayer, 
and with slight modification for whom to 
pray, are points discussed and set forth 
with an admirable simplicity. THE 
SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND  SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND for the Year Ending with De- 
cember (published by the American Sea- 
men’s Friend Society), comes to us in the 
usual bound volume. We repeat what 
we have said before, that for interest and 
for the more romantic elements of Chris- 
tian work none of our religious magazines 
rises higher or has a stronger claim on 
the Christian public than this. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
viEW, for January, isa full and rich num- 
ber. Without disparaging the other con- 
tributions we name, as having more than 
usual importance at the present time, 
‘The Fellowship of Goods in the Apos- 
tolic Church,” by Sanford H. Cobb, a 
very sensible explosion of an old and ob- 
stinate sophistry; a very instructive 
paper on ‘‘ The American Lyceum” and 
its downfall, which should point a moral 
for the sensational tendencies of modern 
journalism, and two notable papers 


on ‘Christian Supernaturalism,” and 
‘* Apostolic and Modern Missions,’’ by 
Chalmers Martin, Princeton. A strong, 


pungent and wholesome examination of 
a theory of missions which is making 
much noise in the world just now. 
We note also [HE PRESBYTERIAN 
QUARTERLY. The January number has 
for its table of contents: ‘‘ Regeneration 
Real, not Figurative,’ by John W. Prim- 
rose, D.D.; °* Matt. xxiv, and Professor 
Milligan’s Exegesis,’’ by Luther Link; 
‘The Civil Sabbath,’’ by W. L. Nourse, 
D.D.; *‘ The Literature and Worship of 
the Early Aryans,’’ by Dunlop Moore, 
D.D.; ‘‘ The Presbyteries and the Stand- 
ard of Ministerial Education,’’ by Thos. 
C. Johnson, D.D.; ‘Aims and Condi- 
tions of Seminary Life,” by W. T. Hall, 
D.D.; ‘‘ The Elder in His Ecclesiastical 
Relations,’’ by Ralph E. Prime; ‘* The 
Vrooman Case,” by R. C. Reed, D.D. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH REVIEW, 
for the same month, has the following 
table of contents: ‘‘ The Purpose of THE 
REVIEw,”’ by the Editor; ‘‘ The Principle 
of Christian Doctrine,”’ by the Rev. E. V. 
Gerhart, D.D.; ‘‘ The Historic Purpose 
of the Divine Election; the Doctrine 
Viewed from the Standpoint of Isaiah,”’ 
by the Rev. William C. Schaeffer, Ph.D.; 
‘‘The Conditions of National Prosper- 
ity,” by the Rev. John S. Stahr, D.D.; 
‘‘The Ever-living Christ,’’ by the Rev. 
Calvin S. Gerhard, D.D.; ‘‘ Among the 
Old Reviews,” by the Rev. H. R. Kremer, 
D.D.; ‘*The Material Basis of Inherit- 
ance and the Problem of Evil’ (First 
Part), by Richard C. Scheidt. 








NEPHELE. By Francis William Bour- 
dillon. (New York: New Amsterdam 
Book Co. $1.00.) This is a poet’sstory, 
and its appeal arises out of its fine and 
subtle play of imagination. The style is 
tich in adjectives; rhymes seem to 
threaten from sentence to sentence. We 
would not, however, give the impression 
of weakness; for the story, visionary as 





it certainly is, has a strong and persistent 
charm. Itis a little book which after it 
is read will haunt the memory, as a dream 
sometimes does, with elusive half-forms 
and shadowy thoughts. 

Mrs. GERALD. By Maria Louise Pool. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
Maria Pool has chosen a rather distress- 
ing set of people for her story; but she 
has triumphed in her management of 
them. She is a conscientious crafts- 
woman. Her work never comes forth 
as if ground out to order. This is one of 
her best New England stories, with a 
touch of life in Algiers to give contrast, 
and we heartily commend it to our read- 
ers. There are few better American 
novels. 


THE Gray Man. By S. R. Crockett. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
This is the story of a Scotch feud, told 
with energy, and rendered strikingly pic- 
turesque by strong sketches of the rude 
and ruffianly manners of the old times. 
The hero is a courageous young fellow, 
and his adventures are many and stir- 
ring. As a romance with a semi-histor- 
ical background, The Gray Man is well 
worth reading. Mr. Crockett’s art suits 


itself admirably to his picturesque 
theme. 
ArRTIE. By Gearge Ade. Pictures by 


George T. McCutcheon. (Chicago: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. $1.25.) We might call 
this book Pictures of High Life in Low 
Places. Itis a fascinating piece of 
work. The hero, to so name him, is a 
genuine creation; and there is little dan- 
ger of any more like him coming forth 
soon. For an hour’s light amusement 
nothing could be more novel or less 
harmful. The pictures are good outline 
bits, and they do illustrate, which is high 
praise. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET. Sythe Author of 
Mary Powell. (New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25.) This is 
a superb edition of a remarkable book. 
The publishers have spared nothing. 
The introduction, by the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, B.D., is interesting both as bi- 
ography and ascriticism. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. 


Literary Notes. 


The Christian World, of London, 
and Harper's Bazar are publishing as a 
serial Mr. S. R. Crockett’s new story 
‘* Lochinvar.” 


..The editor of the Revue de Deux 
Mondes, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, is ex- 
pected soon to make a tour of the United 
States, coming here from Rome, which he 
visits first. His aim is to study what in 
Europe is called Americanism, Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism, in America. M. 
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Brunetiére is to lecture, in French, before 
theStudents of Johns Hopkins and Colum- 
bia on ‘“‘The French Poets of To-day,” re- 
turning to Paris in May. 


.. The Patria Club desires to obtain a 
brief course or outline of workin such 
form that it can be distributed among 
kindergarten teachers for use in teaching 
and training their pupils in intelligent 
patriotism. To this end the club offers a 
prize of $50 for the best exercise sub- 
mitted to the Prize Committee. The out- 
line should be sent in by March 15th, 1897. 
Fuller information will be given, on in- 
quiry, by Dr. Winthrop Hegeman, 
Riverdale, New York City. 
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practical suggestions 
from the standpoint of an 
accomplished hostess 
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“Entertainments 
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Entertaining ” 

By SPECTATOR 

\ “* Cotillon Favors” 
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‘Reminder for 1897. 


HELPS TO BE INCLUDED. 
mail. 
Lyman Abbott on the Acts, = $1.50 
Geo. F. Pentecost on Old Testament 


and Acts, . . . 3 
Dr. Houghton on “The Christian e 
Church in the Early Centuries,” 2.50 
Dr. Condit’s “ History of the Eng- 
lish Bible,” . . - 2.06 
SINGING BOOKS. 
For the Sunday-School. 
Carmina for the Sunday-School, - 
By Mudge and Turner. 
For the Lecture Room. 
$ Many Voices, : : : 
By Mudge and Talmage. 
For the Church. $ 
oo Sanctorum, . . 
E By Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy and eG aa 


Evangelical Hymnal, 2 
By C. C. Hall and S. Lasar. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. ° 











THE CORONATION 


is described by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


One of the two American correspondents who witnessed the 
imposing ceremonies in Moscow, and is illustrated by R. CATON 
WooDVILLE, who had a royal commission from Queen Victoria. 
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FEBRUARY ISSUE 


MAGAZINE 












MaGazZINE by Mr. 


ARTICLES ON MEXICO 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION 
By CHARLES F. LUMMIS 


The first of a series of timely papers, which are the result of a 
three-months journey through Mexico undertaken for Harper's 
Lummis, and are illustrated from photographs 
taken by him expressly for this purpose. 





Articles, Short Stories, Editorial Departments, etc. 


Published i by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York { 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEARLY READY. 
Mrs. Steel's New Novel.. A Tale of the 
Great Mutiny. 


On the Face of the Waters. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


In England three editions were exhaustea 

within one month of its publication. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

UNIFORM WITH THE NEW EDITIONS OF 
The Flower of Forgiveness, $1.50. 
Miss Stuart’s Legacy, $1.50. 

Red Rowans, $1.50. 
“We have read Mrs. Steel’s book with ever increas- 
ing surprise and admiration. It is the most wonderful 
icture. We know that none who lived —— the 


—_ will lay it awe without a gasp of admiration, 
and believe t Tne se the same emotion will ee felt by 





“Tt is certainly a remarkable book. The native in- 


trigues are_ bri ~~ handled.”"—A. T. QUILLER- 
Covucg, in the Speake: 
“A really able and Settttent Romance. Beyond ques- 


tion by far the greatest romance of the Indian gg 
if not also our best history of it.”"—The Scotsm 





READY JANUARY DTH. 


On Many Seas. 


The Life and Experience of a Yankee Sailor. 
By Frep B. Wittiams. Edited by his 
Friend W. S. Boortu. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50. 


The book is dedicated : To ihe Sailors who have made 
the American flag known and respected in every harbor 
of the world. 

The book is written with all a Sailor's vitality, his 
strength of imagination, and the dramatic skill of a 
born story-teller. 

It is the record of a phase of life utterly vanished, but 
once familiar to many an old family of New Bedford 
Salem, or Gloucester, and in many a town which, wike 
Salem, has still its Museum of East Indian curiosities, 
brought home by captains in the merchantman trade 
with the far East. 





A New Volume by Goldwin Smith, D.C.Le 


Guesses at the Riddle of 
Existence. 


With other Essays on Kindred Subjects. 
Now ready. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 

The papers are the work of a man who reads all that 
the best of recent thinkers have to offer—men like 
emumnens, Kidd, Balfour, etc.—and passes criticism on 
na pungent, or keen, incisive style, destructive in 
aim, brilliant in execution, 

THE TITLES OF THE “ OTHER ESSAYS” 
The Church and the Old Testament ; 

Is There Another Life ? 
The [liraculous Element in Christianity ; 
Morality and Theism. 


ARE; 





A Timely Reference tothe Armenian Question. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat. 
By JAMES BRYCE, 


Author of “‘ The American Commonwealth,” 
etc. With a Supplementary Chapter on 
the recent historv of the Armenian 
Question. Now Ready. Cloth, *12mo. 
Price, $3.00 net. 





A New Volume Completing the Series of 


English Prose Selections. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, LL.D. 
Critical Biographies by Various Writers, 
and General Introductions to each Pe- 
riod. Students’ Edition, Each Volume. 
$1.10 met. Library Edition. Sold in Sets 

only, $7.50 each. 
THE SERIES CONTALNS: 
Vol. l.—The Fourteenth-Sixteenth Century. 
Vol. 11.—The Sixteenth Century. 
Vol. 111.—The Seventeenth Century. 
Vol. 1V.—The Eighteenth Century. 
Vol. V.—The Nineteenth Century. 


The Works of Lord Byron. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 





Prose. Vol. J. Letters, 1804-1813. 
Portrait after Phillips. Just ready. 
Fceap, 8vo, $1.75. 
Poems. Vol. /. With a Portrait after 
Westall. Nearly ready. 
The Series is to be completed in Twelve Volumes, of 
which the first, Letters, is ready ; the next three contain 
Diaries, Controversies, Speec hes, etc. Verse is con- 


tained in the remaining eight volumes, the first of 
which is almost ready. 


With 


The St. Jamea’s Gazette says: 
completest, the best — 
uable edition of Byron he 
ceived and of intense interest. 


The Recollections of Alexis 
De Tocqueville. 


Edited by the Comte DE TocQuEVILLE, and 
now first translated into English by 
ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE MaTTOs. With 

a Portrait in Heliogravure. §vo, cloth. 
$4. 50. 


“It promises to be the 
, and by far the most val- 
‘notes are admirably con- 


The Macmillan Company, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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....The following query has been sent 
to us, apropos of Mr. John Burroughs’s 
new book ‘*‘ Whitman, a Study’’: 

“Tho Mr. Burrough may defend 

The pink-skinned poet as a friend, 
Why should he level his attacks 
Against all no Whitman-iacs?”’ 


.. The Macmillan Co, are carrying on 
‘*The Temple” edition of English dram- 
atists (Dent & Co., London), from Shake- 
speare to Marlowe, and have now ready 
‘“*Edward the Second,” by Christopher 
Marlowe. Thesame are republishing in 
a good and handy form and style ‘‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,”’ by Dean Swift, and ‘‘ Re- 
ligio Medici,” by Sir Thomas Browne. 


. .Undoubtedly the best thing in the 
line of achart of Palestine is the new 
production by Fischer and Guthe, both 
leading authorities in this department. 
It is issued in six sheets, each 85x63 cen- 
timeters and covers the entire country. 
The scale is 1:200,000 and is complete in 
the best and fullest sense of the term, 
as far as the geography and topography 
of the Holy Land is concerned. It is 
published by the Geographical Institute 
of Wagner and Debes in Leipzig, at a 
cost of 6 marks, or on rollers, 13 marks. 
It is decidedly the chart for school pur- 
poses, and is animproved and up-to-date 
edition of the Palestine hand chart pub- 
iished by these two scholars in 1890. It 
is entitled ‘‘ Wandkarte von Paléstina zur 
biblischen Geschichte.” 


Books of the Week. 


Transcaucasia and Ararat: ay, FH Notes of a Va- 
— Tour in the Autumn of 1876. By James 
Bryce. Fourth Edition, Revised ; ‘with a 7 
plementary Chapter on ayo Recent Ag A 
the Armenian Question. Sxi6. po. 
addon and New York: The Macmillan Co........ 
Daudet’s Sappho. hyp by Henry Frith. 
7 . pp. 364. The s 
The Chronicles. meses oy Richard G. Moulton. 
The Modern Reader's Bible.) 54¢x4, pp. 269. 





$3 00 
100 


050 


one Cardinal ae 
ork 


Longmans, Gre 200 


-One Years in India. From_Subaltern to 
mmander-in-Chief. By Field- Marshal 
Lord Roberts of oe AR, V.C ,G.C.B. 
In two volumes. 9x63, pp. 508, 517. 
12 00 
The Dog: 
Health. By “Stonehenge.” With its Diseases 
and Their ggg by George Armitage, 
M.R., C.V.S.. pp. 258. London 
and New York: “Freae ick Warne & Co 
For Such is Life. Silas K. Hocking, F. R. 
Hist. 8. Second Edition. 8x54, pp. 439. The 


The nea Seekers. A Story of Adventure in 
Borneo. By Ashmore Russan and Frederick 
Boyle. 8x5i4, pp. 390. The mg isi evoskeaeer 

Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 

Bierce; Mr. Bailey-Martin. By Percy W Whites 
Christian b mage , # Henry Seton Merri- 
man; Nor Wife, Nor Maid. By“ Tke Duch- 
ess.” New York: American Publishers’ Cor- 
DOSRTSR. PPS, CRM. ccccccccccopncsccsvecces 

No Place for Repentance. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

me pp. 155. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
0. 


Its Varieties and Management in 


an, the Peterite. By the Rev. Augustus 
pp, D.D. 7x34, pp. 9%. The same 
Songs after Work. By Louis J. Magee. 
pp. 52. The same 
The Celestial Summons. By the Rev. (rete Car- 
roll. Edited by Homer Eaton, D.D. 5, Bp. 
New York: Eaton & Mains ; Cinclanet 
PENI... Csthsc cveopcscenseucrasposes 
Three Boys in the Wild pores ~ any By E. R. 
Young. 8x6, pp. 259. The sa 
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Financial. 
Monetary Reform. 


WHATEVER form the movement for 
monetary reform may ultimately take, 
whether, thatis, the exact proposals of 
the Indianapolis Convention be carried 
out or not, it is true that that Conven- 
tion has accomplished its real purpose. 
This purpose was to set before Congress 
and the country the important political 
fact that the business men of the na- 
tion demand a system of banking and of 
currency which shall meet our real 
needs and which shall be free from the 
evils of the present arrangement that 
have wrought so much ruin to all trade 
interests. 

The resolutions of the Convention 
set forth in clear and precise language 
exactly what those trade interests con- 
sider essential to true monetary reform. 
Those essentials are: the unequivocal 
maintenance of the present gold stand- 
ard, the ultimate retirement of all 
classes of United States notes by a 
gradual and steady process which shall 
take the United States Treasury out of 
the banking business, and that a bank- 
ing system be provided, which shall 
furnish credit facilities to every portion 
of the country, anda safe and elastic 
circulation. 

The outlines of our monetary prob- 
lem are here clearly stated. In the 
interest of business prosperity we must 
be assured that the standard of all 


values throughout the civilized 
world—gold—is to be the certain 
standard of the United States. 


In the next place the. primary re- 
sponsibility for the redemption of 
silver and paper money in gold when 
demanded should rest upon the banks; 
that is, the banks—perhaps through 
their clearing houses or by arrangement 
with institutions of redemption in the 
reserve cities—should themselves agree 
to pay gold on demand for notes issued, 
and should themselves arrange to gather 
and, when necessary, to pay out that 
gold. These banks of issue could rest 
their notes on bank assets to a large ex- 
tent or on United States bonds; if the 
latter, those bonds should be long-time 
issues bearing a low rate of interest, for 
the only way to secure a low rate of in- 
terest on loans made by banks to the 
public is by making the cost of such 
loans tothe bank as small as possible. 
Competition will do its work then, if 
any bank should undertake to loan its 
funds only at an exorbitant charge. 

If our currency (paper) is to rest 
bank assets largely, the people will 
quire that all our circulating medium 
be guaranteed by the United States 
Government. The recent bank failures 
emphasize the contention that without 
such a guaranty the people would find 
certain bank bills in their possession at 
certain times worthless. No such pos- 
sibility must be ailowed to enter into 
the question of the freest and safest cir- 
culation of the common medium of ex- 
change. In turn the Government 
Treasury might be obliged to keep a part 
of its own resources in gold as an ulti- 
mate reserve for the currency of which 
it would be a guarantor; and in any 
case a tax of perhaps one-half of one 
per cent. upon circulation would provide 
a safety fund which would be ample to 
reimburse the Government for any 
losses it might be called upon to assume 
under its guaranty, while a close super- 
vision by Government would add a 
further protection. 

The further idea is most excellent, 
that-the banking system should be so 
arranged and broadened out that ample 
facilities for credits should be extended 





to each and every section of the coun- 
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try. How this object can best be at- 
tained is a matter for discussion. The 
Scotch banking system has been highly 
recommended to the American public. 
The Scotch banks have branches in 
every town of importance. These 
banks and bankers lend money to 
tradesmen, farmers, and others who 
are of good reputation, to a certain 
amount each, on the surety of two 
friends. It is understood that the 
tradesmen can draw on the bank for 
any sum up to the agreed limit; but he 
is actually charged interest only for the 
sum he uses and for the time he has it. 
All this is calculated from his account, 
so that he pays-only for the accommo- 
dation he really receives. 

The important thing is that the busi- 
ness Classes have in such unmistakable 
tones stated their understanding of the 
currency problem and of the lines on 
which reform must proceed. This is 
not a thrust at Congress, but a business 
opinion on the general subject, the de- 
tails being left to Congress, as they 
should be, as to the framing of a bill for 
legislation. Either with or without a 
Monetary Commission, the solution of 
our currency question has been greatly 
simplified by the work of the Indianap- 
olis Convention, and the whole country 
owes it a debt of gratitude. 





The Bowery Bank, of New 
York. 


A NEW PRESIDENT. 


WILLIAM E. CLARK, who was last 
week elected President of the Bowery 
Bank, of New York, was born in this 
city in 1830, and was educated in the 
public schools. He entered the 
provision business in 1851 with his fa- 
ther, under the well-known firm name 
of Samuel Clark & Son, the business 
having been originally started under 
another name in 1821. In 1868, at the 
death of Samuel Clark, the firm name 
was changed to William E. Clark & 
Brother, and in January, 1896, William 
E. Clark retired from active business, 
his firm going into liquication. To 
President Clark belongs the credit of 
having organized the Bowery Bank. In 
1865 he first conceived the idea and 
subscribed for $20,000 worth of stock 
himself, and secured the balance of the 
capital stock from other well-known 
men who were interested in having a 
bank started in the vicinity in which the 
bank was located. It was organized 
under the national banking law, but ten or 
eleven yearsago it was changed to a State 
Bank. It seems rather singular that Mr. 
Clark should have been the originator 
of the bank, one of its charter directors 
and a director ever since, and that now 
he has been elected its President; but 
his other business interests were of so 
great moment that it was only upon his 
retirement from active affairs that he felt 
that he could assume the duties of the 
presidency, altho he has, on many occa- 
sions, acted as vice president and presi- 
dent. Mr. Clark is first Vice President of 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank and a direct- 
or of the Citizens’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Frank C. Mayhew, who has 
for many years been the Cashier of the 
Bowery Bank, has been elected Vice 
President, and Mr. Wm. R. Kurau is 
the Assistant Cashier. 

The Bowery Bank has been a very 
successful financial institution. It has 
had under its different administrations 
the highest quality of banking ability. 
By its last statement the bank had 
$4,427,021.73 in assets; its capital stock 
was $250,000; its surplus and undivided 
profits were $601,450, and its dividend 
rate is 12% per annum. The stock- 
holders of the Bank are to be congratu 
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lated upon the fact that Mr. Clark has 
taken the presidency of the Bank, as 
‘under his very able management they 
will feel confident of continued suc- 
cess. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THERE is slow but certain improve- 
ment in business conditions; not fast 
enough perhaps for the impatient, but 
quite fast enough for the construction 
of solid foundations for future prosper- 
ity. Current events of importance are 
more hopeful than have been the case 
for some time past. The Arbitration 
Treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States, apart from its great 
moral advantages, will eventually tend 
to encourage the lending of foreign 
capital in this country. The Sound 
Money Convention, at Indianapolis, 
will help materially to impress a tardy 
Congress with the fact that the people 
mean to have a revision of our curren- 
cy, and that no permanent prosperity is 
possible without it. The Ways and 
Means Committee, at Washington, are 
hard at work framing a new tariff; and 
it isa relief to.know that great efforts 
will be made for its prompt passage as 
soon as the new Administration comes 
into power, and thus lessen the injury 
that always accompanies uncertainty. 
As the Cuban question has dropped out 
of sight, for the present at least, there is 
less to fear from jingoism than at any 
time within the last twelve months. 
Coincident with this improvement 
in affairs political, there is a change 
for the better in affairs financial, com- 
mercial and industrial. A good many 
people are favorably impressed by the 
analogy between conditions now and 
those prevailing immediately after the 
Resumption Act in 1879; when, however, 
the great business revival which fol- 
iowed was delayed fully six months 
after the event causing it. From these 
facts it is argued, with good reason, that 
it is too early yet to feel the full effects 
of the declaration for the gold standard, 
emphasized by Mr. McKinley’s election. 
Our foreign trade continues in satis- 
factory condition, showing a large ex- 
cess of exports over imports, and en- 
abling us to be a lender of funds in 
Europe at a time when our own money 
market is congested by the general in- 
activity of trade. Reports from the in- 
terior are generally of a favorabie na- 
ture. Recent bank failures have had a 
less injurious effect than feared. Col- 
lections are reported fair, and salesmen 
now on the road are sending in fair 
orders, considering the season. Among 
distributers stocks are generally light, 
and buyers generally take hold spar- 
ingly, rather in the hope of securing 
lower prices than from fear of finding a 
market fortheir goods. Manufacturers 
are not yet in a happy frame of mind. 
In some instances they are carrying 
large stocks ot goods; in others they 
find their productive capacity much be- 
yond present requirements; but nearly 
all are looking forward to the new 
tariffas a turning point toward more 
favorable conditions, and mills hitherto 
idle are beginning to start up. The pro- 
duction of pig iron shows a significant 
increase, the weekly output having 
steadily risen from 112,700 tons on 
October ist, the lowest point, to 159,- 
700 tons on January Ist. A year ago 
the output was 207,000 tons per week, 
which soon proved too rapid a rate and 
was followed by prolonged curtailment. 
Values in general are low and little im- 
provement can be expected until busi- 
ness revival becomes more pronounced, 
a contingency likely to be postponed 
until the spring season fairly opens. 





Wall Street showed a decided dis- 
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position toward more cheerful views of 
the situation. This was due chiefly to 
easy money rates, the large Treasury 
reserve, better business prospects, 
quieter political conditions, the abate- 
ment of jingoism, and beyond all the 
favorable condition of our foreign trade 
balance. The annual statement of the 
Bureau of Statistics has reported our 
merchandise exports for the twelve 
months ending December 31st, 1896, 
as amounting to $1,005,800,000, while 
our merchandise imports reached $680,- 
500,000, leaving a balance for the year 
in our favor of $325, 300,000; the largest 
in any fiscal year. These exports have 
only been exceeded in the fiscal year, 
1872; the largest on record. The gold 
movement for the year showed an ex- 
cess of imports over exports amounting 
to $46,000,000, while the net export of 
silver coin and bullion was $50,500,- 
000; so that the net trade balance for 
the calendar year, including all items, 
amounted to $310,000,000. The De- 
cember figures were as remarkable 
as those of the previous three months, 
and showed an excess of merchandise ex- 
ports of almost $60,000,000; or more 
than any month in 1896 except Octo- 
ber. The effect of these extraordinary 
movements upon foreign exchange has, 
of course, been abnormal. It is esti- 
mated that, allowing for all the items 
that necessarily go into the settlement 
of international balance, not less than 
$50,000,000 is still due the United 
States from abroad. This has caused a 
large demand for bills as an investment. 
In the ordinary course of affairs such a 
balance would have been largely settled 
by gold imports. But we are close 
upon the period when imports increase 
(especially if business revives) and when 
exports diminish; in other words, we 
are approaching the gold export season. 
It is likely, therefore, that we shall ex- 
port less gold than usual, and that the 
outward movement will be consider- 
ably delayed. Practically we are lend- 
ers of money in Europe, instead of bor- 
rowers, this being additionally favored 
by the congested condition of the local 
money market and the firmness of 
money rates in London. As bearing on 
foreign trade the following particulars 


of the principal articles of export for ; 


the years 1895 and 1896 is interesting: 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 





1896. 1895. 

Breadstuffs, dollars........ 176,027,595 121,571,552 
Cottam, Bales..cccesccescess 6,028,263 5,515,591 
Cotton, pounds............ 3,029,239.822 2,768,975,228 
Cotton, dollars.........-... 233:279,142 189,773,249 
Mineral oils, gallons....... 931,785,022 853,126,130 
Mineral oils, dollars........ 62,764,278 56,223,425 
Cattle and hogs, dollars.... 34,288,603 25,397,437 
Provisions, dollars......... 127,928,472 129,080,104 

Total, dollars.......... 634,288,090 522,045,767 
Total, 1894... cccccccccccccccccccccccces 5375279,181 
TOR, SBGG ss 6a fics ccn dss Jecveccvccscesce 583,207,003 


Railroad earnings show an irregular 
tendency. In the fourth week of De- 
cember 75 roads reported an increase 
of over 10% compared with the previous 
year, while for the first week of January 
59 roads reported a loss of over 4%. 
The only unfavorable development of 
the week in railroad affairs was the re- 
ceivership of Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
resulting from the depressed condition 
of the bituminous coal trade. Money 
rules very easy, and bank reserves are 
steadily rising under the accumulation 
of funds. Call loans on stocks ranged 
1% @2%. Time money was dull at 2@ 
3% for twoto four months respectively. 
For commercial paper the demand is 
good but supply limited, rates being 
3@3%% for 60 to go day indorsed re- 
ceivables. 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





er $7, 76,893,000 300 
Teoettentens:-7: Tis aT) {eins ooo Sea 
Total reserve,. $191,519,100  $181,001,000 $10,518,100 


Reserv juired Y 
ag't deposits. 139,346,575 137,009,550 2,837,025 


Surpl’sres'rve. $52,172,525  $43,991,45) $8,191,075 
* Decrease, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 














Jan. 16, Jan. 9. Increase. 
$491,399,290 $491,116,200 $233,000 
77,821,300 76 923, 
113,697,800 104,103,000 9,589,800 

386,300 7 9,348,100 
18,743.900 18,907,800 *163,900 








The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 





Jan. 18th, 896—Surplus.............see.seeseeee $32,345,550 
Jan, 19th, 1895—Surplus. -- 45,495,075 
Jan. 20th, 1894—Surplus. - -102,751,450 
Jan. 2ist, 1898—Surplus.. «+ 22,420,600 
FOR. 204, 15BB—GaGAGE....... 600. 2 cece ccevecscecccces 35,002,900 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 










Bid. Asked. 
28 ‘ oe 
New 4s, Registered. Z 10 120% 
New 4s, Coupons... 121 121 
4s, Registered... mart il 
EE ctcncstntdctneccscedateterekatd 1114 {11 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of Bank Stocks for the week 
ending January 16th, were: 


Butchers’ & Drovers’ 1273 | Corn Exchange....... 301 
Chatham. .......0..0e 297% | Fifth Avenue......... 340 
Ce 1% =| Tradesmen’s........... 93 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 






































Bid. Asked. 
315 330 
171 175 
310 otis 
228 234 
13 135 
13 130 
525 ane 
aowererd 294 BUS 
ae 4,000 4,300 
Daeeeeese 50U pee 
125 135 
175 éew 
200 204 
eecce 130 135 
290 305 
z 1 singe 
paisa abe 255 Su sadly 
fifth Avenue... 3,040 2,900 8,200 
a OS See 3,500 sind 
First National of 8. I 1281¢ 1 1 
Fourteenth Street. 170 seas alee 
Fourth National. . << ae 175 185 
Franklin....... sese en 85 au 80 
Gallatin National. 305 300 310 
Garfield National. 400 500 eese 
German American 107 108 oa 
German Exchange 360 seus 360 
Dciccdurccnvendnsteces 400 350 el 
Greenwich...... 17334 165 
Hanover......... 311 315 330 
Hide and Leathe 105 85 % 
Hudson River..... 150 165 135 
Lmporters’ and Traders’.. 53316 535 540 
ESBS ee teg ireec creeper 140 140 160 
Leather Manufacturers’. 170 170 ati 
SRE 116 130 sei 
Lincoln National.... 670 TO TS 
Mani _ 21256 205 215 
Market and Fulton.. 225 215 225 
M ics’ 190 185 190 
130 135 
M 160 105 
134 140 
110 ecce 
425 sane 
100 os 
153 160 
200 iale 
230 240 
650 caee 
115 sade 
108 112 
100 Shae 
130 182 
175 cows 
170 oe 
255 265 
104 108 
145 150 
168 175 
Seventh National... 100 cece 
Shoe and Leather B Ig 
State of New York U9 
Third National % 101 
7 eoee 93 
7 Sams 130 
U 195 205 
J 130 1% 
iia ii 
\ 1 
West 275 a me 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... The Continental Insurance Com- 
pany, of which F. C. Moore is Presi- 
dent, have declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 10%. payable on demand. 


.... The statement of the Metropol- 
itan Savings Bank, of this city, on the 
first of January, showed that the assets 
of the institution amounted to $5,458,- 
808.43, and that its surplus was $564,- 
458.43. William Burrell is President. 


.... The Central American Exposi- 
tion will be opened in the city of Guat- 
emala, on the fifteenth of March. 
The manufacturers of Germany, France 
and England will, without doubt, be 
very largely represented, and it is great- 
ly in the interest of American manu- 
facturers that they should make an 
impressive showing. American manu- 
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facturers can, by establishing agencies 
in Central America, and by manufac- 
turing and packing goods in accordance 
with the wishes of purchasers there, 
secure a large part of the trade. 


.... The State Department has in- 
formation from Consul Bell, of Syndey, 
Australasia, that the wheat crop for the 
coming harvest will be ashort one; re- 
ducing that country from her position 
as the sixth wheat exporting country in 
the world to about the eleventh wheat 
importing country ; in other words, in- 
stead of exporting about 12,000,000 
bushels a year, Australasia will be ob- 
liged to import about 5,000,000 bushels 
to supply her deficiency. It is sup- 
posed that the greater part of this de- 
ficiency will be furnished by America. 


.... Mint Director Preston announces 
that the estimated production of gold in 
the United States for the calendar year 
1896 will reach $51,500,000, thus mak- 
ing it certain that the production of the 
world will approach $220,000,000. The 
increase in gold production in’ the 
United States for the year was about 
$5,000,000; the production of Colorado 
for 1896 was $17,000,000, California 
$17,000,600, Montana between $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000, and South Dakota 
upward of $4,000,000. It is expected 
that Australia and the Russian Empire 
will show an increase nearly equal in 
each case to that of the United States. 


coos EMO Georgia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has determined to fight the ex- 
press companies who do a banking and 
collection business, and also incidental- 
ly the United States Government as an 
issuer of money orders. They propose 
to issue circular checks, which shall be 
payable by any bank that is a member 
of the Association. The checks can be 
drawn in amounts from five cents up to 
fifty dollars. On the back of the check 
is given a list of the banks which will 
cashthem. They are handsomely got- 
ten up, with provision against being 
counterfeited, and arrangements are 
made for duplicating in case check is 
lost. They will be issued at a charge 
of five cents for any amount up to five 
dollars, and ranging up to fifteen cents 
for from $35 to $50. 


....Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Managers of the Northern Pacific Re- 
organization, give notice to holders of 
their reorganization certificates for 
Northern Pacific Railroad third mort- 
gage and consolidated mortgage bonds 
and dividend certificates, Northern Pa- 
cific and Montana first mortgage bonds, 
James River Valley Railroad first mort- 
gage bonds, Northern Pacific and Man- 
itoba Terminal Railroad bonds, Spo- 
kane and Palouse first mortgage bonds, 
and Helena and Red Mountain first 
mortgage bonds, that, on and after 
January 25th, they will begin the issue 
of new securities in exchange for certifi- 
cates representing the above securities, 
which complete the list of all securities 
affected by their reorganization certifi- 
cates. 

...- The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
$500 bond Thousand Island Hotel Co....$10 


576 shares N. Y. Bottling Co............. $10 
$2,000 Chicago and Western Indiana Rd. 

Co. 6% gen. mort. gold bonds....... 11634 
66 shares Western Union Tel. Co....... 83% 
35 shares N. Y. and N. J. Tel. Co...... 123% 
13 shares P., Ft. W. and C............. Se 
4o shares Standard Oil Trust........... 26234 


20 shares Morris and Essex Rd. Co... .16536 
4o shares N. Y. and Hudson River...... 93% 
8 shares Lenox Building Loan Co....$7o lot 
10 shares Col. Fuel and Iron Co., pret... .52 


$10,000 K. C. and Omaha first 5%.......-.- 28 
150 shares Citizens’ Gas Co., of Bridgeport, 
COM laid s Hise lee aan Gee tignoeds $70 lot 


120 shares Met. Life Ins. Co. of N. Y....151 
300 shares Quicksilver Mining Co, pref...10 
$5,000 Newburg Electric Ry. Co. first 6%.9756 
$10,000 Etna Coal and Iron Co. first 6%.....8 
$2,000 Southern Railway Co. first 5%... .8934 
$28,000 Duluth Transfer Ry. Co, first 6%...50 
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roo shares Standard Oil Trust.........262% 
50 shares Atlantic Trust Co..............183 
1 share United: Oil Co... 2.1... cece ecco 8 
173 shares U. — Rubber oS _——aateeaiee 


shares U.S. RubberCo., com.......... 
$500 Eureka Sorin oy Co. first lis:cie 
34,000 Elmira Mu. 0, first cons. a 
$2,550 scrip of the Elmira Munic. Imp. 


DIVIDEND. 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual divi- 
dend of 3%, payable on demand. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streevs, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


DON’T TRAVEL 
WITHOUT THEM. 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


will add great — your comfort 
while abroad. circular. 


Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d, 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


ooh deieetinanyr for moneys B ned 


is a le 
yy! to act as guardian, t 


This 
into Court, and is autho 
or executor. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ Zottee, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, wil 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. Stewakt, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Hewry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovuts G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
SaMUEL SLOAN, [Wasson H Bsa IR., 
D. WILLIs JAMES, Wu. D. SLOANE, 


Gustav H. Sonwas, 


JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
Joun J. PHELPS, 


WILLIAM RocKEFELLER, |DANIEL Lorp, 
. E. Onr, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


5% ; *“CHICAG ON 50 6% 
nettiGAG SAGO 
SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


OMEST 









‘CHicaco.— 
OfFicERS o 
EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. Aldis Henry W. Bishop 
» z Augustus J. care Bel 
President John a ae wraiter F. F. Cobb 
rman 
THOMAS HUDSON omy Ditiee C.W. 
Bestia sited Emerscn B. 


- WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS, £. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


Reorganization. 


23 WALL STREET 
NEw York, January 18th. isth, 1897. t 


To the Holders of Reorganization Certificates for 


Northern Pacific R. R. Third Mtge. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Consolidated Mtge. Bonds, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Dividend Certificates, 
Northern Pacific & Montana R. R. First. Mtge. Bonds, 
James River Valley R.R. First Mtge. Bonds, 
Northera Pacific & Manitoba R.R. Terminal Bonds, 
Spokane & Palouse R. R. First Mtge. Bonds. 
Helena & Red Mountain R.R. First Mtge. Bonds, 


On and after Monday, January 25th, 1897, we shall be 
prepared to begin the issue of new securities in ex- 
change for Reorganization Certificates of the above 
classes, which complete the list of all securities repre- 
sented by our reorganization certificates. 

One hundred schedules per diem will be received. 

All Reorganization Certificates (unless ‘to bearer’’) 
MUST BE ENDORSED IN BLANK; and, if stock is 
desired in any name other than that appearing on the 
face of the Reorganization Certificate, its assignment 
must be acknowledged before a Notary Public or at- 
tested by some person satisfactory to us. 

The new coupon bonds are for $500 and $1,000 each. 
Persons entitled to fractions of a bond or of a share 
may either sell the fractions to us, or we will sell them 
such amounts as may be necessary to entitle them to an 
entire bond or an entire share. 

Holders transmitting Reorganization Certificates by 
mail will please indicate whether they wish to sell or 
buy such fractions, and whether they wish the new se- 
curities sent by registered mail or by express at their 


ere J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - $606,600 
Ps cersctetcntevcoccteicncewses éeced $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 

6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - ~ mame 2,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN. Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 
Charles R. Henderson, 














Samuel D. Babcock, 
George F. Baker, 
George 8. Bowdoin, 


mont, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
Walter R. Gillette, rT, 
Rol alter G, a, 


Goelet, W: 
George Griswold Haven, Hen 
arriman, g 




















Oliver H i. McK. ‘Twombley, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
DIVIDENDS. 
OFFICE OF 


Farragut Fire Insurance Co, 


New York Life Building, 
BROADWAY and LEONARD STREET, 
New York, January 12th, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Three 
Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
No.3 AMBERS STREET. 
97th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
w York, December I4th, 1896. 
A poten at the Fm Of Four Per Cent, per annum 
declared for the six months ending December 





has be: 
all accounts entitled thereto, from L 
epaene feet 10th, 1897. iigiiscaaia 
made on or before J anuary 7th will draw in- 


terest from Jan “wit 
WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, President. 
HARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot, 

New York, December 22d, 1896. 


aimed BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Com sy" have 
Cf declared a SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of 
THRE PER Bi? LOT its vor Stock, payable 





at this office on M ¥ the ist ~~ of a next, 
to the Stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M., on 
hursda at which time the Transfer 


Books wilt My pm > be re-opened oa the morning of 
Monday, the 18th day of Janua 
E. D. WO ESTER, Treasurer. 





WARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
it; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 

; BE CHARD DELAFIELD, Vice President ; 
EDW. J. BALDWIN, 





Ponty taro andi 
ree ¥ gg -- a 9 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, "W. Rockhill Potts, 


DIRECTORS: Ji 


tensd@ha ou Anar, eoreeS Wikok.G rancis B. Apple- 





ELECTIONS. 


CHEMICAL! NATIONALBANK. 

RK, January 12th, 1 
At the annual election” AS the stockholders of f thts 
bank, | this day at their banking house. the follow- 





ing-nam: ed gentlemen were elected Directors for the 
ensuing year: 
fom 9 G. Williams, moreurte w. - ieee 
James » Soaeeres, rt Goele’ 
William . Quivian, Jr. 
amet of the. Board, held subsequently, Mr. 
qnenee G. Williams was President, and Mr. 


James A. Roosevelt re-elected Vice President; both 
unanimously. ‘: 
WM, J, QUINLAN, JB. Cashier, 





THE UPB SPUR YORR™ OF 


rar! the ‘stoc stockholders‘ of this 


At the annual 
bank, held this day at the om, the eons 
gentleman were y elected Directors 
for the ens’ Bi 
—— A. Wheelock, Wood Langdon, 
Tr, 
ftw Strong, John 4s. MeCall, 
. Dunham, urtlan' . Moss, 
Edwin tenga, Henry Tuck, 
For Inspectors of Tiieclion: 


Chauncey M. Depew, B — 
a hal C r 


L. Cu 
Ata a meet of the Board — Edwin 
Langdon w aly lected P Presiden’ 
HABLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
At the annual ejection, January 12th, the following 
were elected for the ensuing year: 
DIRECTORS. 
Edmund D. Randolph, Frederic Taylor, 
John T. Agnew, Horace Porter, 
Henry M. Taber, Benjamin Perkins, 
Charles H. Marshall, Edwin C, Sturges, 
Cord Meyer. 
INSPECTORS. 
A. Gifford Agnew, 
At th f th: he Dire bag a 18th, Edmund 
a@ meeting of the 
D. Randolph ores e Berootorn, Saneary and John T. 
Agnew, Vice seen 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


William Kevan, 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK: 


ORK, J: 
At the annual ie “hela this day, vate toll following- 


named gentlemen were dul ly elected jirectors of th 


bank for the ensuing year: 
David Ks. A. D. Porter, 
William Phelps, Joseph Rogers, 
Charles Banks, William H. Hume, 
Raymond Jenkins. 


Ata euboounent ag of the Board of Directors, 
Raymond Jenk as unanimously re-elected Presi- 
dent, and David E Banks es Vice pet for the ensuing 
year. ELL, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, January 14th, 1897. 
At the annual meeting of the stockholders of this 
bank, held January 12th, 1897, the following-named gen- 





tlemen were i ly re-elected Directors : 
J. Edward Simmons, William 8S. Opdyke, 
Frederick eet. Robert W_ Stuart, 
Cornelius N. B Richard T. Wilson. 


Charles 8. pinith. Marcus A. Bettman, 
James G. Cannon. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. J. Edward Simmons was unanimously re-elected 
President, and Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss and Mr. James G. 
Cannon were unanimously re-elected Vice Presidents. 

CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


GA LLATIN, NATIONAL BANK. 
ALL — 
W YorK, January 12th, 1897. 
t the annual election for Directors of this bank, hela 
this io the ane: -named gentlemen were elected 


for the ens 
er Ww. — 





4 
Frederick D Ta Tappen, 
Wm. W. Astor, x. H. Stevens, 


Tnomas Denny, W, Em) 
as i subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. Frederick 
D. Tappen was unanimously re- elected President, and 
Mr. Alex. H. Stevens Vice Presiden 
ARTHUR W. SHERM AN, Cashier. 
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ae’ AND 





THE NATIONAL BOT 
DRO onl BA 
New January 13th, 1897 
At the annual election, held on the 12h inst., the fol. 
lowing named gentlemen were wae lected Directors 
of this Bank Fi} the ~ N 





























George W. Quin’ anziger, 
Gurdon G. princkerhoff, Henry Hofheimer, 
William H. Chase, , Henry 8. Pye, 
enry B. Pye, 


John A. oomph 
Adolph D. Bendheimt 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. _— G. Brinckerhoff was unanimously re-elected 
Presiden’ WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE N TIONAL. BANK OF N 
A AMEE ICA. ORTH 


NE K, Jan 
At a meeting of the tacknobants of or the Be Bank. ara 
this day, the following gentlemen were elected Direct- 
ors - the ensuing year: 





William Dowd, John H. ee 
Henry Cook, Beary B.H 
Elihu Root, William F. "Hevemeyer, 
Salem H. Wales. Henry F. Dimoc 


Warner Van Norden, Malon D. Thatcher, 
David H. Houghtaling, Alvah Trowbridge, 
Daniel A. Heald. 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK 
NEw YORK, January 15th, 1897. 
At the annual election, held on the 12th instant. the 
pa aptnte band — were elected Directors for 





the ensuing yea: 
Ww williaus H. Oakicy, Henry B. Stokes, 
= Naumburg, Jacques Huber, 
Kdward L. Mer. r ifeld, Edward A. Walton 
twald Fleitmann, . H. Hackett, 
Pearson Hals ur L. Lesher, 
ameeting of the Board, heid this day, Mr. Wil- 





A 
liam H. Oakley was unanimously gees President. 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL vor BANK OF NEW 





New Y ORK, January 12th, 1! 
t the annual meeting of the stockholders ‘of this 
bank, Prova H to- fay. the ee were duly elected 


Joseph Fi Moo 

seus vosant tr ish 
George 8. 

Charlies Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, 
Ed H 





wan D. “Baldwin, 
rewster Maverick 
Ata subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. Edward E. 
Poor was unanimously re-elected President, and Mr. 
Stuyfesant Fish, Mr. Joseph T. Moore, and Mr. Richard 
Delafield were similarly chosen as Vice Presidents. 
EORGE 8. HICK OK, Cashier. 


PHENIX NATIONAL BA 
EW YORK, anunry 





Beh, 1 


At the annual enum held this day, the a... 
ponte — were duly elected D ot for the 
ensuing y 

Jonathan Thorne, Lewis F. Whitin, 
Duncan D. Parmly, 
Alfred Buli, Samuel D. Davis, 
William H. sale, John Clay 
W.H.H. Moo Henry K. Pomroy, 
Pierson G. Dodd, A. Cass Canfield 
ste J. Charles W 


Augui . 

And the hoctetanes gentlemen am lected. In 

mae od of the next election: John L. Tonnelé, L. F. V. 
ndolph, and Henry G. Marquand. 

the Board of Directors 


Ata subsequent meeting o: 
_. was unanimously re-elected 


wr. Duncan D. Pa 





GARFIELD ArONS L BAN me 
EW YORK, January 1 
At the annual hic. of the teem hay of this 
Bank, held this day, the a | gentlemen 


were elected Directors for the ensu: ng year: 
William H.Gelshenen, Charies Wills, 
James H. Breslin, Robert Dunlap, 
LS J. Arke L 


James Betntonge. 
as. 


Ata regular meeting of the Vwoard of Directors, held 
January 13th, 1897, Mr. William H. Gelshenen was unan- 
ted re-elected. ——— and Mr. James Mc- 

was ly a ag Vice President. 
me. POOR, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERW’ ARP by Bag NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
Yoon. At, 12th, 1 
At the annual ae of the stockholders, held 
to-day, the following-named gentlemen were duly elect- 
ed Directors for = ensuing year: 
weed C. Rice, 


John Arbuckl 
es: Hu bert, — Sage, 
Edward H. Perkins, Jr., Kandolph Townsend, 
Edward A. Price, Edward Townsend, 
James Re Plum, ¢ Edward Van Volkenburgh, 
tony Wallach. 

Ata Jame oy ~4 meeting of the Board of Directors. 
Mr. Edward H. Perkins, Jr., was unanimousl, re-alected 
President, and Mr. ‘Rueeell Sage was unanimously re- 
elected Vice President. 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 


2 — Street. 
w_YorRK, January 12th, 1897. 
At the annual enitten *held this day, the following- 
named gentlemen were elected Directors of this ban 
for the year ending on the second Tuesday in January, 


John T. Willets. 











Wm. Rockefeller, 
J oooe Agostini, 
— er, 


WwW 
At a meeting of the ok of Directors, held this day, 
John T. Willets, President, and bye H. Macy, Jr., 


Vice Pr -elected. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
Ew YORK, January 13th, 1897. 
At the annual ae of the shareholders of this 
bank, held January 12th, the following named gentile- 
pes, © +--+ duly —— Directors = ensuing year: 


e 
Alfred Van Santvoord, Charles C. Clarke, 
Marcellus ae, 


Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
mn: 











ben E. Olcott, 
At a subgequent meeting of the Board, Tho omas L. 
James was re-elected President, and Alfred Van Sant- 
voord Vice President, both unanimously. 
Ww.T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


MERCA NTI LE BAFIONA L BANK. 
yb ay J January we a. 
the f this 
-named gentle. 
e ensuing year, 





At the annua 
bank, held on ach nem f the followin; 
men were duly elected Directors for t 


y ohn E. Bo 
—— Cc. eewntes, 
e W. Crossman, 
an neeland, 
Emanuel Lehman, 
Seth M. Milliken, Isaac Wal 
James E. Nichols Richard . “iv iittams, 
Frederick B. Schen 
Ata ae of the — of f Directors, held this oe, 
Mr. Frederick B.S re-electe 
President, and Mr. Charles M. Vall was enantasously ~ 


elected Vice President. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUB- 





Charles M. Vail, 
James M. Wentz, 





New York, January 12th, 1897. 
At a meeting of the stockholders of this bank, held 
this ‘day, the an nt | a were elected Direct- 


ors for the win the 
x Charles RK. Flint, 


rge B. Ca 
Oliver 8S. Carter, James 8. Warren, 
Sumner We Steele, 
D. H, McA’ pin. 
William H. eet, paceue H. a. 


bee ec. 
At uent meeting of the Board of , 
held ‘this Ch Oliver 8. Carter was unanimously re- 
elected Pre: mt, and Engene H. Pullen unanimously 
re-elected Vice President, 
C,H. STOUT, Cashier, 





LFRED M., BULL, Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEw YorRK, January 14th, 1897. 
At the annual election, held on the 12th inst., the fol- 
lowing-named gentlemen were elected Directors of this 
, bank for the ensuing year: 
Henry A. Hurlbut. 
Wm. C. Brewster, 
John L. Riker, 
Chas. B. Fosdick, John Sloane, 
Geo. Sherman, Henry T. Carey, 
° H. Blanchard Dominick. 
Ata pues of the Board, held this day, Mr. Chas. B. 


Fosdick was unanimously re-elected President. and Mr. 
John L. Riker, Vice President. 
___ JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


“THIRD NATIONAL ay N.Y. 
New York, January 15th, 1897. 
At the annual meeting of the shareholders of this 
Bank, held January 12th, , the following-named 
gentlemen were elected Directors for the ensuing year : 
John W. Sterling, Geo. G. Allen, 
James 0. Bloss, Van Nos- 
Frederick A. Schroeder, 
David H. Houghtaling, Joseph Fahys, 
George H. Church, H . 
Wm. * gga 
A.B. Hepburn, Charles 8. Fairchild, 
William V.S. Tho 
At the no — of the “Board of Directors , 
held this day, M . B. Hepburn was unanimously re- 
elected President of of the —. 
- CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


WESTERN ATLONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
New YORK, January 138th, 1 
At the annual meeting of the a wer hae ig! held 
January 12th, 1897, the following gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected Directors for the ensuing year: 
Charles J. Canda, Brayton Ives, 
Juan M. Ceballos, John Howard Latham, 
Wm. N. Coler, Jr. Sidney Dillon Ripley, 
Chauncey M. Depew. John KE, Searles, 
a ph nde gt © dae 
en ne. er, 
YB Bye tam A. Wheelock ‘ 
the regular meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held this day, Mr. John E. Searles was unanimously re- 
elected President and Mr. V. P. Sapter Vice President. 
H. A. SMITH, Cashier. 


THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW ORK. 
EW YORK, January 15th, 1 

At the annual oe .. of the stockholders pe tits 

bank, held on the 12th inst., the following-named gen- 

tlemen were duly elected “Directors for the ensuing 





Welcome G. Hitchcock, 
John W. Aitken, 
John Jacob Astor. 








year, viz.: 
ym. E. Clark, Becteate. soilander, 
rak G. Coles, Abram ling. 
John 8. pa Frank é ayhew, 
Chas. Guide Martin fa 
Frederick s Gwyer, Herman C., Strobel, 


Jonn D. Walsh; 
and Chas. H. Clark, James P. Foster, and Arthur J. 
Mace were elected Inspectors of the next ensuing elec- 
a ae Clarks meeting of the Board, held this day, 
ark was unanimously elected President, 
rank C, Xe hew was unanimously elected 
Vice President. WM. R. KURAU, Asst. Cashier. 


‘Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL TRADE continues quiet 
while showing more hopeful conditions. 
Confidence is gaining and an enlarged 
business seems fully anticipated, when 
the tariff question is settled and the 
usual movements incidental to the 
opening of spring begin. The iron 
trade, tho very dull, is in a state of ex- 
pectancy, as large contracts are known 
to be held back simply awaiting more 
settled conditions. Prices for all iron 
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products are very low and favorable to 
large consumers. In the textile trades 
conditions are still unsatisfactory, but 
less so than a few weeks ago. Woolen 
manufacturers are regaining courage 
under the prospects of more protection, 
and cotton goods manufacturers seem 
in earnest about curtailing production 
unless demand improves. Asa result 
buyers have taken hold rather more 
freely, and any further concessions in 
values of staple cottons would undoubt- 
edly stimulate their movement. Talk 
of reducing the output of print cloths 
caused sales of at least 500,000 pieces 
last week, an unusual amount, but in- 
sufficient to materially affect the heavy 
stocks still onhand. The shoe trade is 
dull because buyers are unwilling to 
pay present prices, while manufacturers 
are unable to run profitably with the 
present prices for hides and leather. In 
wheat, cotton and other staples there 
were no changes of importance. 








READING NOTICES. 
OLD POINT COMFORT. 


NEARLY every one of the men and women in our 
Northern cities, as they undergo the rigors and dis- 
comforts of our winters, have visions of the ‘“‘ Sunny 
South,” with its mild climate and all the other ac- 
cessories that lend to its charm; but the South seems 
so far distant that the busy man of affairs sighs re- 
gretfully and turns away from this pleasing prospect 
when he considers the time he must lose from his 
business that he imagines is necessary to reach any 
of the Southern winter resorts. 

And yet almost at the very doors of New York is 
a spot which combines all the advantages of climate, 
social gayety and historic interest that the most av- 
aricious pleasure-seeker can desire. Leaving New 
York at three o’clock in the afternoon, on the hand- 
some, comfortable and seaworthy steamers of the 
Old Dominion Line, the traveler arrives at Old 
Point Comfort in time for a late breakfast the next 
morning. This sea trip of about eighteen hours’ du- 
ration is, in itself, one of the pleasant features of the 
vacation which is well worth considering; and the 
effect of the bracing salt air on the tired nerves and 
body is more invigorating than any tonic that the 
doctor can prescribe. é 

The Hotel Chamberlain, at Old Point Comfort, is 
one of the finest of its kind in this country, if not in 
the world. In has only been completed for less 
than a year; and nothing that money or artistic abil- 
ps can accomplish is found lacking. The poy aren d 
of the hotel is seven hundred guests. By a happy 
blending of colors and decorations, as well as per- 
fect arrangement, one does not feel that oppressive 
sense of magnitude as in most other buildings of its 
great size. The appointments of the house are com- 
plete in every way; and it is needless to say that the 
cuisine is up to the same high standard that is main- 
tained throughout. One of its novel features is that 
all of the verandas facing the ocean are at this sea- 
son of the year inclosed in glass, where the view of 
the harbor, the men of war lying at anchor, and the 
passing merchant vessels may be had without expo- 
sure to the air. 

Among the many attractions there none appeal so 
strongly to the average tourist as Fortress Monroe, 
which is but a few moments’ walk from the hotel. 
It is the largest military post in America, and unique 
from the fact thatit is the only one which is sur- 
rounded by a moat in active operation, and it was 
within sight of its ramparts that the greatest naval 
battle of history occurred, the victory of the ‘‘ Moni- 
tor’’ over the ** Merrimac.’’ Other points of inter- 
est are quaint old Hampton, with its Soldiers’ 
Home, the shipbuilding yards and dry dock at New- 

rt News, the Indian school, and many more of 
esser importance. 

To the Northerner who is fond of the study 
of new types the colored people are a source of 
never-ending delight. One could oe days ata 
time listening to the tales of some old aunty about 
the doings on “ ole mars’s plantation befo’ de War.”’ 

The Chamberlain is, metaphorically speaking, the 
Waldorf of Old Point, and even its enormous ball- 
room is sometimes taxed to its uttermost capacity. 
No more brilliant sight can be found than is present- 
ed at the Army and Navy ball, the uniforms of the 
officers from the fort and ships making a striking 
contrast to the elaborate gowns of the women. 

If, as isthe case with most people, the departure 
for home is put off till the last minute, much time 
can saved over the sea voyage by returning to 
New York by rail over the Cape Charles route. The 
Cape Charles steamer leaves the dock at 7 P.., ar- 
riving at Cape Charles at nine, and in Jersey City 
at quarter before eight the following morning. 


IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


Tue Atlas Line of Mail Steamers, of which Pim, 
Forwood & Kellock are agents, at.24 State St., New 
York, maintain a line of passenger steamers run- 
ning between New York, Jamaica, the West Indies 
and Spout Main. The cost for the round trip is 
very slight in comparison with what one receives. 
The change from the extraordinary climate, or rath- 
er. climates, of the North to that of Jamaica, for in- 
stance, where the average temperature is about 75 
degrees, is, of itself, an attraction that Northerners 
can appreciate. The manners, the customs, the peo- 
ple, the vegetation, the architecture, even the don- 

eys, are different from what we have been accus- 
tomed to, and are full of interest. The growth of 
vegetation is tropical and wonderful. One can easily 
visit the extinct craters, the coffee and banana plan- 
tations on the different islands, and can congratulate 
the inhabitants of Haiti upon the beauties of Repub- 
licanism. It isa tip which every one who has the 
time to spare should take during the inclement win- 
ter months. 


THE FLORIDA WEST COAST. 


Tue famous hotels of the West Coast of Florida 
are now open. The Tampa Bay Hotel, at Tampa, 
with its theatrical auditorium, swimming pool, etc.; 
the Inn, at Port Tampa; the Belleview, at Belleair, 
overlooking the Gulf of Mexico; the Ocala House, 
at Ocala; the Seminole, at Winter Park, and the 
Hote] Kissimmee, at Kissimmee. These hotels are 
owned and operated by the Plant System, under the 
general management of Mr. D. P. Hathaway. The 
nest fishing and hunting in Florida are to be found 
on the West Coast, and the Plant System of hotels 
is the most perfect system in the world. 

The only solid train service between the East and 
Florida 1s operated va the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the Plant System. The 

lant System also operates fast trains from Southern 
in connection with the shipsfrom New York to 

jose 

Illustrated literature will be sent upon application 
toJ. J. Farnsworth, Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 
Broadway, New York. 

Send four cents in stamps for the most beautifully 

illustrated book ever issued on Florida.—A dv, 
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ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD 


Breap is undoubtedly the staple food for the 
world, and it would be difficult to find a family, from 
the wealthiest down to the most poverty-stricken, 
on whose tables a liberal supply of the ‘‘ mind in- 
vigorating wheaten food”’ cannot be found. In this 
country by far the greater amount of bread is made 


from wheat, tho millet is used in Southern Europe, 
oni in India and China, buckwheat in Russia 
and Holland, ani , from the be gre plant, in 
South America, In the beginning of this century 
much rye bread was eaten; but with the introduction 
of stoves, abolishing the huge brick oven, the snowy 
wheaten loaf came in as the staple of the 
land, and simultaneously there seemed to have 
arisea a “‘ fashion ”’ of white bread, until the appear- 
ance on the table of a loaf made of rye led the mis- 
tress into shamefaced apologies for using bread 
made of anything other than the ‘‘ best Genesee 
flour.” This change was very radical, and altho the 
popularity of the white bread seems to continue to 
this day, housek: . physicians and chemists are 
beginning to see that we have made a mistake, and 
are advising us to gradually come back to the first 
principles, in which all the good parts of the wheat, 
especially the mineral salts and the phosphates are 
not taken out of the kernel for the sake of giving the 
white color to the flour. Many testimonies are given 
against the use of bread made from the pure white 
flour. For example, a case is reported of a man who 
experimented on Italian laborers who lived almost 
wholly on black bread, which is made from the en- 
tire wheat. The men were digging a trench, and 
during the meal hour would eat their roll of black 
bread and e some water, and then ‘‘ work like 
horses”? allday The experimenter furnished them 
with white bread free of charge, and the men, see- 
ing an opportunity for economy, accepted and ate 
of it. Gradually one by one dropped out until, at 
the end of two weeks, more than one-half of them 
were unable to work. But when their black bread 
was restored, they were soon able to accomplish 
their full quota of work. There also seems to be a 
growing opinion among physiologists and physi- 
cians that the almost universal use of white flour is 
one of the subtle causes of much of the nerve dete- 
rioration so rife at present. It is undoubtedly true 
that a slightly brown flour is more nutritious than 
white for making bread. Of course itis not yet as 
popular, but it is worth a great deal more for the re- 
turns it gives in health and strength. This is a more 
important fact than is generally supposed, and we 
would advise those who read this article to pur- 
chase a supply, sufficient at least for trial, of the 
‘* Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat,”’ the brand made 
by the Franklin Mills Co., of Lockport, N. Y., 
whose specialty it is and which we believe to be the 
best. t any rate, it would prove worth while to 
send tothe company for one of their pamphlets, 
which should be read by all those who are inter- 
ested in the question of food hygiene. 


SIX-DAY TOUR TO OLD POINT COM- 
FORT, RICHMOND, AND WASH- 
INGTON. 


On January 28th the second of the present series 
of personally conducted tours to Old Point Com- 
fort, Richmond and Washington, via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, will leave New York by special 
train. 

Old Point Comfort, besides its delightful climate, 
is rich in historical associations. It has long beena 
fashionable resort, and its popularity is increasing 
every year. Its magnificent hotels are the marvel of 
visitors. 

Richmond 1s the nucleus around which has gath- 
ered a halo of national history. One of the princi- 
pal cities of the early times, it rose to remarkable 
prominence as the Capital of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. It contains many historic points and monu- 
ments to many men famous in American history. 

Washington is now attired in its richest and most 
attractive vestments. The social season is on, and 
ball succeeds ball in a brilliant maze of fashionable 
etiquette. 

ickets for this tour, including transportation, 
meals ex route in both directions, transfers of pas- 
sengers and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond—in fact, every neces- 
sary expense for a period of six days—will be sold at 
rate of $35 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark, 
$34 from Trenton, $33 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point (‘omfort ard 
return direct by regular trains within six days, in- 
cluding transportation, luncheon on going trip, one 
and three-fourth days’ board at Old Point Comfort, 
at rate of $16 from New York, Brooklyn and Newark, 
$15 trom Trenton, $14 from Philadelphia, and. pro- 
portionate rates from other stations. 

Apply to_ticket agencies, Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia.—A dv. 
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LYONS SILKS. 


Check Taffetas. 
Plaid Taffetas. 


Silk and Wool Moire Velours. 
Pim’s Irish Plaid Poplins. 
White and Black Stripe Silks. 
Black and White Plaid Silks. 
Brocades for Evening Wear. 
White Silks for Wedding Gowns 


PRINTED FOULARDS. 


Very handsome patterns and magnificent 
quality. 


VELVETS. 


Proadway KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 








DO YOU BURN KEROSENE? 

Tue ** Marshall Process”’ Wick is the invention of 
Charles L. Marshall, a well-known electrician and 
chemist employed for many years in the Edison 
companies. This wick has double the capillary 
power of the cotton wick, and it holds in suspension 
five times its own weight of oil, whereas the cotton 


only holds 2% its own weight. This feature pre- 
vents the flame from burning too high after first 
lighting, from which many accidents are caused, 
many chimneys broken, and furniture ruined by 
smoke. The wick, owing to its construction, is very 
slowly consumed, and will last much longer than the 
ordinary cotton wick. The wick is practically trim- 
med by the flame, and no crust is formed on the top 
of it—a by mended desirable feature in banquet 
lamps and oil heaters.. The wick gives-a very beau- 
ful white light in a good lamp, and will be thorough- 
ly appreciated by every person burning kerosene in 
lamps or heaters. The wick has been indorsed and 
adopted by a large number of the most prominent 

manuf. as the Rochester, Bradley 
& Hubbard and others. If your dealer does not 
keep it the company will ree samples to any 
one sending ten cents, addressed to the New Jersey 
Wick Co., Newark, » 





Prerce’s Excursion Company, of 197 Washington 
St., Boston, in writing to us to call attention to the 
beautiful scenery and equable climate of Jamaica, 
the queen of the West Indian Islands, tell us that 
recently hotel changes have been made whereby the 
largest hotel, and a really magnificent one, has 
passed under American control, so that visitors are 
assured of a place to stay which will meet their high- 
est expectations. 








O’Neill’s 


NEW YORK. 


Extraordinary Values 


Ladies’ 
Dress Skirts. 


Skirts of Monotone Crepons or 
rich figured Sicilians, double lined 
and velveteen bound, 


2.95; 


Formerly 5.50. 


Heavy all-wool Cheviot Serge 
Skirts, or in Mixed Suitings, double 
lined and velveteen bound, 


3-95; 


Formerly 7.00. 


Ladies’ Skirts of Figured Gros 
Grain Silks, lined and stiffened, vel- 
veteen bound, 


4-49, 


Formerly 9.00. 


Ladies’ Skirts of Brocade Satins, 
large Patterns, 


0.95, 


Formerly 10.00. 


Ladies’ Skirts of Rich Satin Bro- 
cade, lined throughout with change- 
able Glace Taffeta Silks, 


12.75, 


Formerly 16.50. 


All these Skirts’ were 
made expressly for us, are 
correct in shape and finish, 
and are from four to five 
yards wide. 


Continuation of our 


Great Jacket Sale 
AT 





ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICES. 
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Registered Trade Mark, 


Wash . 


Dress Fabrics 


For Season 1897 
AT “THE LINEN STORE” 


Attention is called to the large as- 
sortment of the better grades of Im- 
ported Wash Dress Fabrics now dis- 
played on our counters, including 

Printed Pure Linen Lawns, India 
Dimities, Organdies. Azalee, Bril- 
lantee, Batiste-Broche and Dau- 
phine Cloth. 

Printed and White Piques, Plain 
and Fancy Linen Batistes. Fancy 
Linen Suitings, Printed and Wov- 
en-Colur Linen Shirtings. Fancy 
Silk Mixed Zephyrs. 

Percales, Madras Cloths, Cheviot 
and Oxford Cloths, Nainsooks, In- 
dia Linens, Persian Lawns, etc. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 


Wash Fabrics, 
Opening Exhibition.. 


Balsorine, Organdie, Plumetis, Neige- 
use, Irish Dimity, Mousseline de 
l’Inde. 

Printed, embroidered and open-work 
Linon, 

Lappets, Madras Lace, Mulls, Lawns. 

Etamine, Azaleas, Azures. 

Linen Suiting—a novelty—repre- 
senting the Blarney Tweed. 

New in weave, effective in color, ar- 
tistic in design. 

Special attention invited to the new 
Section for Fine Cotton Goods, on the 
Main Floor, adjoining the Silk and 
Velvet Department. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 
Broadway & llth St., 


New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


TWO WEEKS IN FLORIDA. 


Tosee Florida is a pleasure ; to visit it is a privi- 
lege; but to spend a fortnight within its borders is 
an ep¢ch. There is a great satisfaction in witness- 
ing the ripening of tropical fruits in thetr own native 
land, and a peculiar joy in wrestling with old ocean’s 
waves when lakes and rivers at home are all ice-bound. 
‘ne appreciates the wonders of modern invention 
and culicend development upon — the neigh- 
borhood of good skating one day and finding him- 
self in the vicinity of good bathing the next. Yet 
this can be done, and the man who prefers mone 
or fishing will take his accoutrements along wit 
him, for Florida extends a cordial invitation to all 
sportsmen. 

Whoever would exchange for two weeks the uncer- 
tain climate of the North for the ona and Spring - 
like sunshine of Florida should take the personally 
conducted Jacksonville tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which leaves New York by Special train Jan- 
uary 26th. Excursion tickets for this tour, including 
railway transportation, Pullman accommodations 
(one berth), and meals ex route in both directions 
while travelling on the special train, will be sold at 
the following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadel- 
nia, $48.00; Canandaigua, $52.85; Erie, $54.85; 
Wilkesbarre, $50.35; Pittsburg, $53.00, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. : 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information 
apply to ticket agents, tourist agent at 1196 Broad- 
way, New York, or to George W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 





THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1,00, 

































































































































54 (gb) 
Insurance. 
Improved Dwellings for the 
Poor. 


THE City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany, incorporated in July last, with a 
capital stock of a million, which is said 
to have been more than fully sub- 
scribed, is founded for the purpose of 
supplying improved dwelling places to 
wage-earners. The first block is to be 
on a plot of ground between Tenth and 
Eleventh Avenues and Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth Streets. Each building is 
to be 100 feet square, and of the 10,000 
square feet 3,000 are to be given up for 
light and ventilation; each is to have 
an interior courtway 30 feet square, 
and in a block 200 by 400 feet an east 
and west courtway 20 feet wide runs 
through the entire block. Each build- 
ing is to be divided into four compart- 
ments by walls from cellar to roof; the 
construction is to be slow-burning, and 
the stairways are to be fireproof and 
brick inclosed. 

The regulation city house is 20 to 25 
feet wide, on a lot 80 to 100 feet deep, 
usually the latter; if the house is 60 to 
65 deep, there is a rear yard 35 to 
40 feet long, doubled in respect to open 
space by abutting against the corre- 
sponding one fronting on the next 
street. A ‘‘block’’ is, therefore, bor- 
dered on four sides by houses, the cen- 
ter consisting of these yards, divided 
by low fences, and in one sense being a 
common space for ail. But in the 
tenement quarters greedy eyes were 
cast upon all this great space going to 
waste in the center, and gradually came 
in that delight of the Devil, the ‘‘rear 
house,” built on the yard space and 
reached from the street bya narrow 
alleyway or by an arched passage taken 
out of the lower story of the front 
building; this encroachment has gone 
so far that some blocks are packed 
almost solid. The great majority of 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT live 
in the country, or, at least, outside of 
the very largest ciities, and can there- 
fore form no idea of the curse of dense- 
ly crowded population, nor have even 
residents of New York (except a few 
who have studied the subject) any idea 
of what this means. Let us try to 
verbally give a sketch of one ‘‘ yard,’’ of 
which the writer once made a pen 
drawing, since it is too small a place to 
be photographed. 

This is a six-story double tenement, 
with a hall through the middle on the 
street floor. Atthe end of this hall is 
the ‘‘yard,’’ 21 by 10 feet (omitting 
inches), the tenement being thus 21 feet 
wide; at the distance of 10 feet back 
(the depth of the yard) is a rear tene- 
ment five stories high, reached from 
the street only by the hall just men- 
tioned, an iron bridge extending over 
the yard from door to door; we say 
‘‘over’’ the yard because this yard is 
lower down and below the street level. 
This space of 21 by 10 feet, bounded in 
front by a six-story tenement, in the 
rear by a five-story ore, on the right 
by a two-story brick stable belonging to 
an undertaker, and on the left by a pe- 
culiarly high close fence, is filled with 
privies or nominally water closets, 
which cover three-fourths of its area; 
four are on either hand, and a couple 
more are tucked under the bridge. There 
is a narrow iron stair from the bridge 
down, with just space enough below to 
step about; and at the bottom of this 
horrible pit is tucked away a hydrant 
which is to furnish water for one if not 
both of the two tenements. This place,as 
fiendish as anything we have ever dis- 
covered in New York, is at 137 Ludlow 
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Street, and may be seen by any investi- 
gator, unless tenement reform has 
reached it since our last visit. 

What such conditions mean—sani- 
tarily, physically, industrially and 
morally—can be. understood only from 
actual personal study; without that, 
nobody has imagination to compre- 
hend. The tenement does not merely 
repress; it destroys. Transfer to it the 
most intellectual and refined family in 
America, and in the course of a few 
generations—provided the usual con- 
dition of complete hopelessness were 
added to poverty —the process of 
degeneration would be completed. 
The sole real reform of the tenement 
is its abolition; there is no middle 
stage. 

The architect of the first block of 
improved dwellings is Ernest Flagg, 
whom we recall as a writer of an arti- 
cle in Scrzbner, several years ago, in 
which he showed how the construction 
of separate dwellings upon the usual 
city lot isa senseless waste of ground 
area in walls and makes proper lighting 
and ventilating impossible; but that, 
by building in common upon such lots, 
the waste in walls could be miminized, 
more space for light and air could be 
had, no rooms need be dark, and inte- 
rior open spaces could also be had. 


We assume that this is the plan now 
proposed. 


A reach beyond improved tenements 
is also intended; suburban homes in the 
shape of detached and semi-detached 
cottages are proposed along rapid tran- 
sit lines. The purchaser is to pay down 
ten per cent. of the price, having ten to 
twenty years for the remainder; an in- 
teresting feature is that the company 
will insist on insuring his life, at its own 
expense, aS a guaranty to itself, and 
also asa guaranty to his family. 

It would be insincere and idle to pre- 
tend that decent dwellings are as profit- 
able to the owner, in money, as the 
abominable tenement has been or could 
be; it is for the law to say and see that 
the latter profit shall cease to be. But 
decent dwellings can be reasonably 
profitable; happily, there is no room 
for doubt about that. They are a fair 
investment, and capital need not fear to 
take counsel of philanthropy 
should be glad to have capitalists see 
and investigate, for one example, the 
Riverside buildings in Brooklyn, on Fur- 
man Street and Columbia Place. 





Insurance Items. 


Some of the fraternal associations 
have made a practice of insuring the 
lives of their members in regular life 
insurance companies, and among these 
the Washington Irving Union, of this 
city, for many years took policies of one 
thousand dollars each in the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company of this city, 
and collected the premiums from the 
members which were paid to the com- 
pany by the Union at certain specified 
dates. Several of these policies were 
allowed to lapse, through no fault of 
the individual members, and the facts 
in the case having been duly represent- 
edto Mr. H. B. Stokes, President of the 
Manhattan Life, he wrote the Union 
December 26th, 1896, that the Com- 
pany would reinstate all of the lapsed 
policies upon the payment of premiums 
which should have been paid June 5th 
and December 5th previous. It would 
seem that the course adopted by the 
Washington Irving Union in insuring 
its members in a reputable company 
would be much better for the members 
of fraternal associations than to attempt 
to insure themselves with the certainty 
almost that the attempt would be a 
failure, 
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..». Commissioner Merrill, of Massa- 
ehusetts, has issued a circular, dated 
January 12th, stating that the Massa- 
chusetts Benefit Life Association has 
satisfied him that the amount of its last 
assessment called did not meet its cur- 
rent liabilities, and he had given it per- 
mission, under the statute, to increase 
the amount of its next call. He adds 
that it was absolutely necessary because, 
as shown by the statement sent to mem- 
bers with the January call, ‘‘ fully $400,- 
099 was drawn during November and 
December from the Emergency Fund, 
in addition to the amount received from 
the call, to pay the current liabilities.’’ 
The company has readjusted its rates to 
meet what the Commissioner regards as 
an absolute necessity. 


....It is the intention of several 
prominent persons connected with the 
Continental Insurance Company, of this 
city, to organize at once a fire insur- 
ance company having acapital of $500,- 
ooo with a surplus of $250,000, to be 
conducted, asfar as practicable, under 
the same management as the Conti- 
nental and in the same prudent, eco- 
nomical and conservative manner. 
There is no doubt that the new compa- 
pany will be a decided success from the 
beginning of its career. It isexpected 
that it will be in shape to begin busi- 
ness not later than March Ist. 


.... David J. Dean, one of the com- 
missioners appointed to prepare the 
charter for the Greater New York, who 
died recently, was a director of the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
of this city. Mr. Dean was an able 
man, a prominent lawyer, and his ad- 
vice upon matters connected with the 
conduct of the United States Life was 
always of the highest character. No 
doubt Mr. Dean’s health was seriously 
injured through the devotion of his 
energies during the past year to the 
preparation of the charter. 


.... A new company has been organ- 
ized and a petition for its incorporation 
will be filed with the Legislature of the 
State of Connecticut, to be called the 
Etna Indemnity Company, having a 
capital of $1,000,000. The Company 
will ask to be authorized to transact 
personal accident, employers’ liability, 
burglar insurance, surety bonds, plate 
glass and elevator insurance. General 
Bulkeley, President, and Vice President 
Webster, of the AXtna Life, and other 
prominent men, of Hartford, are among 
the incorporators. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF NEW YORK. 


One of the strongest and best life insur- 
ance companies in the world is the Home 
Life Insurance Company of this city. Its 
thirty-seventh annual statement, published 
this week, is well worthy of examination, 
and the Company should be patronized b 
those of our readers who are seeking life 
insurance, as it offers in the fullest sense of 
the term, insurance of the highest and best 


character. The te Mg liabilities on ee 
349,112.57, and it 


first of January were 
had a surplus otf $1,035,744.85, making its 
total assets $9,384,857-42. The Home Life 
had, a year ago, a thorough examination of 
its financial condition at the hands of the 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, and the Superintendent certifies that 
‘the examination was a verification of the 
company’s annual statement for the year 
previous, and almost a literal verification 
of the company’s figures.’’ This certifica- 
tion shows the manner in which the affairs 
of the Home Life are conducted. 
The President of the Home Life is George 
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THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE statement of the Orient, published 
this week, gives the condition of the Com- 
pany on the first day of January, 1897, after 
all the December premiums had been re- 
ported and all claims of every kind had been 
presented, so that the figures given show 
the actual condition of the Company on 
that day as nearly as it is possible to make 
them. The Orient experienced some rather 
heavy marine losses on the inland lakes 
which were reported in 1896, and as there 
were no premiums to be credited against 
them—the Company having stopped writing 
this class of business with the close of 1895 
—the statement does not show as well as it 
otherwise would; but the previous years 
having shown the profits from this class of 
business the average for a number of years 
has been on the right side. The assets of 
the Company are larger now than ever be- 
fore, the surplus has been increased by a 
handsome figure, and the entire business of 
the Orient is in a flourishing and promising 
condition. The total assets of the Company 
on January ist were $2,215,470.92, and its sur- 
plus was $562,165.37. Charles B. Whiting is 
President, and James U. Taintor is Secre- 
tary. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE Home Insurance Company, of New 
York, is one of the mammoth nre insurance 
companies of the country. During the past 
year it has passed the ten-million-dollar 
mark, its assets now standing at $10,362,224.- 
39. During the year it made some wonder- 
tul increases, its net surplus, for instance, 
having been increased more than $600,000, 
and its assets a little over $500,000. It has 
now, and has had for years, the advantage 
of being managed by some of the best insur- 
ance underwriters in the country. Its in- 
vestments are published in full, so that he 
who runs may read. It will be seen that 
the selection ot these investment securities 
reflects great credit upon the financial com- 
mittee ot the company. Daniel A. Heald is 
President, john H. Washburn and Elbridge 
G. Snow Vice Presidents, and William L. 
Bigelow and Thomas B. Greene Secreta- 
ries. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY FIRE INSUR- 
ae da COMPANY, OF BROOKLYN, 


Ir certainly must be a very gratifying 
thing to the officers and stockholders ot the 
Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to see in cold print as handsome a 
statement of the condition of the Company 
as is shown in the forty-fourth annual 
statement printed this week. The capital 
of the Company is $250,000, its net surplus 
$811,009.88, and its assets $1,634,326.57. Tnese 
figures speak well of its management. The 
book value of the stock is $424.40, and a div- 
idend of 10 per cent. has just been declared, 
payable on demand. Marshall S. Driggs is 
President, F. H. Way, Secretary. 











THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE annual statement of the Continental 
Insurance Company of January Ist, shows 
that the Company has had a splendid year 
and has made a great increase in several 
important items. its assets during the year 
have increased about $560,000, and its net 
surplus $538,000. Its total assets are now 
$7,776,347-13. .F. C. Moore is President, 
Henry Evans is Vice President, and Cyrus 
Peck, Treasurer. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Tuis old and well-known fire insurance 
company—in fact, it is nearly half acentury 
old—has acash capital of $1,500,000, and 
net surplus of $8%5,430.09, and assets of 
$4,105,374.75. It has agents scattered all 
through the country, so that it is accessible 
to those who desire sound fire insurance. 
A. W. Damon is President, and Sanford J. 
Hall is Secretary. 


INSURANCE, 














1851. 1896 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 





E. Ide, Wm. M. St. John is Vice-President, 
and Ellis W. Gladwin is Secretary. 


H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
























Cc 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 





OPAC UIC DEPARTMENT.-W. 


ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, January 1st, 1897. 





















CAPITAL STOCK, PAID UP IN CASH...........cceeeeereeenseceeeeeeeeeees $500,000 
NET SURPLUG..........cccceccccccscocsccccccecccecesececcessvsssssseescueseees 562,165.37 
ERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE.........-.sseeseeses depensamnneesadcccssenee 984,075.18 
OUTSTANDING LOSSES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES............. 169,280.37 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS. .......cccccccccccccceccccunseceesesceees $2,215.470.92 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Bank Stocks + e+e sees «$947,640 00 | Real Estate $48,355 29 
d Stocks.......... .. 361,956 50 Interest accrued, andrents.... 14,389 42 
i d Bonds........... .. 434,767 50 | Loans on Mortgages. first lien. 223,119 66 
State, County, City, and Town Bonds... .. 452,596 48 | Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds.. -- 1,750 00 
Cash in Bank and {n Agents’ hands............ 825,896 12 Total AB8Et8,........6.0000000+ $2, 215,470.92 
HAS. B. 


WHITING, Ergrident: 


WARD W.COOK, Asst. Secretary. 


L id since ization to date, $10,525,551.19. 
WESTERN DEPARTA 'ENT._B. 6 TAN Gone Ag t, 240 z La Brae ee, Curcaeo, ILL, 
. B, CH, Assistant General Agent. 
.—TREZEVANT & COCHRAN, Gen, Agents, DaLLas, Texas. 


. CALLINGHAM, Gen, Agent, San FRANCI8C0O, CaL, 








me 


January 21, 1897 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895... 
eS eR 








icies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all policies 


All forms of Life and Endowment 


has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and surance values to — the insured is 
entitled b sd the Massachusetts Statute 

—_— rates and values for ead ‘age sent on appli 
plication to the Company’s Office 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec, 


1896. NATIONAL 1896. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 9th, 1896. 
Capital Sto Stock, all cash...........2.-+ $1,000,000 00 


ash 
rved to ‘meet all liabilities: 
Resagerence Reserve, Legal Stan- 5.1 S 
Untied Losses and otherCiaims -'SRa19 07 G2 
__713,197 75 

Total Assets, January Ist, 1896..... al 74 
JAMES NICHOLS, Presiden 





N - Surplus over Capital and Liabil- 
RDS, Secretary. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
iN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


R.-~-- and gents. 
T Bin f an eminent de; , but 
= es by that feonservatin — 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this company, iy! communicate with the President, at 
ce, 3 










the Home O 1 Broadway, New York 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 

De Rip NAMEIIO EE <5 icp son caoegcrccngdncce acres Secretary. 

A. WHEELWRIGHT Assistant Secreta: 

. SOS) rae Actuary 

BE TIEIEE sic civecccciccccesecsssscsenes Ca: 

POPE Bc PRUE onc re rcnceccccccncceccse ‘Medical Director. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS.........-.- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOMW AS, TUCKER, ......c0ics- neosdisscesccuee Builder 

E. H. PERKINS, Jr. Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. ‘Bank, 
JAMES R. PLUM... Leather. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SR cp acsbnenes béteedee coe beusscvess 


Total Marine Premiums..................+++ és 





Premiums marked off from ist January, af 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895............ poses 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $603, 415 82 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks.............. «< $8,059,105 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

IE OE one ce cccccncccesccccvcccccesocess 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 896,431 88 
IEE oo ssi cneviseceeccdescesnctesoses 202,518 33 

GE vg ot dics Sescedcccese Se eesecsbuseve $11.37 374, 560 i 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
83ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
Ne i. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. RAVE CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Joskba He CHAPMAN, CHAS. D: LEVERICH, 
JAME ES LOW EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
AMES G.DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY 
w LIAM DEGROOT, WRENCE TORNURK, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, LD BROWN 
HORACE GRAY NSON D, 
CHRISTIAN Detnosen,Isaa C BELL, 
HARLES P ETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 


HENRY. E. HAWLEY. VERNON H. BROWN, 
. DODG EANDER N. LOVELL, 


EORGE BLISS VERETT FRAZAR. 
JOHN Yi. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEOKGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN.D, HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 

GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 

GEORGE COPPELL. © 
Ww er “ en ke 
A: RAVEN, Vice 


4 
*'F: Ay PARSONS, ad Vice President. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office: No. | 


19 Broadway. 





EIGHT Y-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1897. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - 





$3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks. 


Cash in hands of Agents and i in course of collection. 


; fees 





Real Estate. . : 4 1,748, 857 41 
Loans on Stocks. . 4 . 183,100 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. 423,786 71 
Interest due and accrued. : 55,678 34 
BONDS. Par Value. Market Value. 
United States, 1925. . . 4percent. $100,000 00 $120,250 00 
United States Currenc <tr 275,000 00 = 287,512 50 
District of Columbia o ‘1924. 3-65 ‘* ‘* 1,000,000 00 1,090,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered). 4..6 °* 25,000 00 25,000 00 
New York Cit ce sal 505,000 00 = 497,425 00 

West Chines Park Commissioners Spi. ‘Assessment 
Warrants... : 6 “ “ 157,435 73 1571435 73 
Topeka Cit Mrex panel Improvement. wo S 59,025 32 1,414 08 
City of Ric mond Se ee 50,000 00 50,000 00 
City of Greeley, Col. Water. a S. Pa 25,000 00 25,000 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District. : Sep eeny sete 15,000 Go 15,000 00 
City of Council Bluffs, lowa, City Improvement. .6 “ “ 9,200 00 9,200 00 
Kansas City, Kan. Improvement. cin: ola a 3,500 00 3,500 00 
City of Atc ison, Kan., Internal Improvement. al: de beens 3,000 00 3,000 00 
ae Ann Arbor Rail Road Co. rst ortgage. Ee Mie. 215,000 00 160,175 00 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mortgage. i 112,000 00 _—15,920 00 
Albermatrle and Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1909). 7 “*  “ 110,000 00 ~—_—i16,600 00 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis’d 
( 1909). 7 ilies 103,000 00 116,000 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R Ist Mortgage Registered (1900). ” a tla 100,000 00 _—iT'II,250 00 

Ohio & West — Railway Co. 1st Mortgage 
| (i ala 100,000 00 118,000 00 

Peoria; Decatur & | Ecanwitte Railway Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (Evansville Division) (1920). eae ses 100,000 00 101,000 00 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
1st Consolidated eRe es eS aaa 100,000 00 —-130,000 Qo 

Louisville New Albany & Chicago R’y Co. 1st Mtge 
(1910) oe 100,000 00 112,000 00 
West Shore Railway ist Mortgage G Gtd. (Registered) . tes 100,000 00 104,000 00 

Jeff’nville, Mad’n & no yee R. Co. 1st Mtge 
(S. F.) on Mra Ss 96,000 00 ~—— 110,400 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Plies ra R’ ¥ Co. 1st Mtge Gtd (1900) . ; pees 94,000 00 ~—-103,400 00 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930). Aap S 50,000 00 63,500 00 
Alabama Central Railroad 1st Mortgage. ; CN slag BiB 50,000 00 55,000 00 

Virginia Midland Railway Company, General] Mort- ; 

gage Guaranteed Stam mped (1936); seieaees’, ate 50,000 00 48,500 00 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis R’ y Ist 7 YS oaaigs 25,000 00 21,250 00 
Cleveland Terminal & Valley R. R. ; mF ek ts 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co. rst Morteoge cats Be i 50,000 00 54,000 00 

Des Moines Water Works Co. o _— Ist Con’ d 
Mtge. (1909) iti t &, SE 50,000 00 37,500 00 
Denver Union Water oo a Ist Mortgage. ; F gars 48,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage. z oe ns 10,000 00 10,000 00 

STOCKS. 

4600 Shares Morris and Essex ee Co: . $50 each. 230,000 00 = 376,050 00 
2211 United New Jersey R. R., and Canal Ce. 100 221,100 00 = §28, 429 00 

2000‘ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co., Guaranteed. rep ** .200,000 00 = 322,000 00 

2000 ‘ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
o. Preferred. ; 100“ 200,000 00 262,000 00 
tio0 ** New York Centraland Hudson RiverR.R. 100 “ 110,000 00 ~ IOI,200 00 
2000 ‘ rag Seay Railroad Company. a 100,000 00 ~—_ 103,500 00 
tooo‘ Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co Prefer'd. 100 “ 100,000 00 120,000 00 

1000“ vane St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
ailway Co. Preferred. «, tao» * 100,000 00 133,000 00 
1000“ ee and Saratoga R.R. 100 (“ 100,000 00 181,000 00 
tooo Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R’ y Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 ~—-152,000 00 
500 ‘* Connecticut River R. R. Co. ico“ 50,000 00 ~—- 123,500 00 
500 ‘f The Ann Arbor Railroad Co. Preferred. 100 “ 50,000 Go 11,000 00 
428 =“ New York and Harlem Railroad. Be 21,400 00 62,916 00 
500 ‘‘ - Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. loo,“ 50,000 00 53,000 00 
aaa Standard Gas Light Co. Common. too =“ 10,500 00 8,925 00 
aa0.. ‘* American Exchange National B’k of N.Y. 100 “ 20,000 00 34,200 00 
200 ‘ Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. _. oo,“ 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 +‘ National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. 100 “* 20,000 00 40,000 00 
goo. ‘ Fourth National Bank Le N foo.‘ 20,000 00 35,000 00 
200 ‘* Manhattan Company, N. oon ** 10,000 00 20,500 00 
200. ** Merchants’ Bachange N ay ‘Bank of N. Y. ee ¢ 10,000 00 11,000 00 
200 ‘‘* Nassau Bank. a ee 10,000 00 15,800 00 
400 ‘ National Broadwa Bank of N.Y. a 10,000 00 22,500 00 
oo “ Bank of America, N. Y. oo“ 10,000 00 31,500 00 
ton... ** Hanover National Bank of N. Y. Ioo (“ 10,000 00 31,500 00 
too ** National Bank of the Republic. (jee 10,000 00 14,500 00 
200 ‘* ##Chatham National Bank of N. Y. aS 5,000 00 14,750 00 
ao. 6S Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. Y. ce * 5,000 00 6,250 00 
200 ‘“ Holland TrustCompany. . = eres 20,000 00 16,000 00 
200 ‘“* Franklin Trust rom ac Brooklyn. soo. “* 20,000 00 42,400 00 
60 ‘ Long Island Loan and rust vee Ioo- ~“ 6,000 00 12,000 00 
goi.:% Metropolitan Trust Company. . 100“ 5,000 00 14,750 00 
$10,362,224 39 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital. . . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund. 4,280,827 00 
Unpaid Losses. 464,377 07 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums and other claims 270,751 61 
Net Surplus. : . : : 2,346,268 71 


, 


DIRECTORS. 


Levi P. Morton, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, 
Oliver 8. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 
Daniel A. Heald, 
David H. McAlpin, 


Andrew C, Armstrong, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Edmund F.Holbrook, 
John H. Washburn, 
Walter H. Lewis, 


Francis H. Leggett, 
Benjamin Perkins, 
Elbridge G. Snow, 
George H. Hartford, 
Henry F. Noyes, 


- $10,362,224 39 


Lucien C, Warner, 
Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F, Cross, 
Dumont Clarke, 
James B, Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 

THOMAS B. GREENE, { Secretaries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M, BURTIS, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


Vice Presidents. 


t Assistant Secretaries, 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of Five per cent, has been declared, payable on demand, 


New York, January 19, 1897, 
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Systematic Saving. 


- ALTHOUGH it has been asserted that “‘or- 
der is heaven’s first law,” very many peo- 
ple on earth greatly dislike to be tied down 
to the dull routine of any particular method 
or system. 

The failure of the multitude to follow up 
any self-imposed rules, the observance of 
which is dependent upon their own unas- 
sisted wills, is an illustration of this fact. 
Many fail from carelessness and many more 
from lack of perseverance. 

In no respect is this failure more common 
than in that of the systematic saving of 
money. The resolution is often made and 
the practice begun; but although the oppor- 
tunity continues the practice ceases. The 
monthly deposits in the savings bank con- 
tinue regularly for a while, are omitted once 
or twice, continued again, again omitted, be- 
come occasional, and then cease altogether. 

What is needed in many of these cases is 
a little help, a timely reminder, a slight com- 
pulsion. Sucha helper and monitor is found 
in its least objectionable and most salutary 
form in Life Insurance as presented by com- 
panies like The Mutual Life of New York. 

After careful consideration let the amount 
that can be comfortably carried be decided 
upon, and when the need of systematic pre- 
mium payment is realized the required 
stimulus, which at first may to some seem 
irksome, will make the practice a pleasure, 
especially when the first dividend pe- 
riod is reached and the fact is realized 
that the payments have not only purchased 
protection, but have at the same time pro- 
duced interest-bearing assets accumulating 
at reasonable rates. 

Many are saving in this way who would 
most certainly fail to do so otherwise, and 
besides this their families are protected to 
the amount of their policies in case of their 
decease. 

There is continuous power in order, sys- 
tem, method. These factors in men’s lives 
have accomplished the grandest’ results in 
scholarship, statesmanship and the accumu- 
lation of wealth. One of the greatest of 
modern religious denominations, the largest 
and strongest in proportion to its age, re- 
ceived its name from its methodical arrange- 
ment and government, largely the secret of 
its wonderful growth. 

While the Mutual Life Insurance Compa- 
ny of New York does not profess directly to 
promote the strength of denominations or 
the scholarship of students, it does profess 
to conserve and stimulate the fortunes of 
its patrons. 

The beginning of a year generally leads 
to many resolves of varied characier. Let 
those who have decided to save something 
besides umbrellas for a rainy day consider 
the facilities afforded by this great Com- 
pany for accomplishing this desired result. 
- It offers absolute safety of investment, 
profitable rates of interest, the protection of 
the full amount of the policy, the most con- 
venient method of yearly saving, and such 
options of settlement of claims as cannot 
fail to meet the requirements of every case. 

Apply to its nearest agent for informa- 
tion as to its varied contracts. Seek the 
agent of the Company, and let him tell you 
of the plan best adapted to your require- 
ments. 





$10 A MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable income for 
a poor man; but the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York pays 
$10 on an average each minutes to its 
policy. holders in benefits. Think of 
what this means and how easily your 
portion of it can be secured. Address 
the company for their literature. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


ASSETS. ......0.cccccccectecceeees $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES. .............++++ 9,847,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
rs d by the M tts Non-Ferfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway, 
C, W, ANDERSON, Gen. Agent, 
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Old and Young. 
When Mother Gets the Tea. 


BY LOUISE EDGAR. 





WHEN on a Sunday afternoon 
The children are away, 

And wife and I at home alone, 
She’ll look at me and say: 

‘* We'll let the servants all go out; 
When only you and me 

Are left—just as I used to do, 
I'll get your Sunday tea.” 


And so we watch them as they go, 
The maids in ribbons gay, 

Butler and cook and all the rest 
Depart in brave array. 

And when the last has disappeared 
I rub my hands in glee— 

And say: *‘ Now Mary! forold times!” 
And ‘‘ Mother”’ gets the tea! 


Stand back, each Jane and Bridget, 
And hide your blushing face! 

lf you could only cook like this 
You'd never ‘‘ lose a place’’! 

Such oysters, and such omelets, 
Chicken and toast—ah me! 

How happy ’twas when, long ago, 
She a/ways got the tea! 


Those good old days, when we were poor , 
And boys and girls were small; 
Since then the Lord has prospered us, 
While they’ve grown strong and tall, 
And-think they ought to have ‘‘ more 
style ”’— 
Perhaps such things must be— 
But still I’m longing for the days 


When ‘‘ Mother”’ got the tea. 
Nuttey, N. J. 





Cornish. 
BY S. EDGAR BENET. 


“No,” said Raleigh, ‘‘we have no 
heroes. The days of heroes, like those 
of postchaises and kings and queens, 
are about over, more’s the pity. But 
heroes! Who knows a hero? Do you, 
Kit ?”’ 

Kit admitted that heroes were scarce; 
but so were sable swans and white spar- 
rows, yet she had no doubt they existed. 

Raleigh was a student temporarily 
disabled through devotion to football. 
Not that he neglected lectures, the 
strongest opponent to athletics could 
not lay this to his charge. He was an 
honor man, and kept well to his books. 
Taking all into consideration, it was a 
trifle hard that football should have 
served him such a shabby turnas to put 
him practically out of the struggle fora 
year. 

He had come with Kit to a quiet 
country place, where he was expected 
to draw in healing for wrenched muscles 
and a broken bone with the air. 

He grew very tired of it all, and won- 
dered how Kit managed to trace in so 
many of the insignificant particulars 
around them life’s great general truths 
when he saw nothing but the changes 
of harvest and weather—corn in ear 
and corn in shock, sunshine or shadow. 

He picked up his book and fluttered 
the leaves. 

«* Here were heroes by the score,’’ he 
said. . 

He had been reading of the men who, 
armed only with pitchforks and scythe 
blades, followed Monmouth to the roy- 
alist camp at Sedgemoor, and shed their 
blood for the princely coward who fled 
and left them to their fate. 

Kit said, quietly: 

‘‘It has not been so long since we 
had heroes by thousands. Ah! here is 
Doctor Crew.” 

There was a stamping in the snow, a 
calling to the dogs, and.the doctor 
opened the door. A rush of frosty air 
came with him. 


‘*Good-morning, Miss Kit. Well, 


old feilow, is this a blue Monday? Your densely, making a-paradise for bee and: 


general air warrants the supposition,” 


ah 


THE INDEPENDENT 


‘«It’s not very serious,’’ laughed Kit; 
‘« Jack is only a trifle disgusted because 
he hasn’t a hero at hand—nothing 
more. Pray see if you can prescribe 
for the case.”’ 

The doctor took the proffered chair 
and drew off his gloves. 

«Poor old Cornish is about done for. 
I’m afraid this attack will be the last of 
him.’’ 


‘‘Cornish?” said Raleigh, dully ; 
‘«who’s he ?” 
Cornish! Nothing promised to be 


very interesting this morning. 

‘‘Don’t you recall the man who 
worked around here in the summer? 
He was painfully lame.” 

‘¢ A gentle-mannered old fellow. His 
head resembled a thatched roof, and 
his jacket had such a wonderful color I 
never could get it.” 

Kit was something of a water colorist. 
She had made innumerable sketches of 
Cornish as he worked at setting out 
young trees on a slope covered with 
raspberry vines. His old cardigan, faded 
by wind and weather, made a bit of color 
among the undergrowth. 

‘* You do remember, Jack.’’ 

‘*No,” said Raleigh, with the air of 
a man who is determined not to. 

‘‘You do not remember the engineer 
at the canning house? He hada broad 
black chest and sinewy arms; his hair 

_was combed fully three-eighths out 
from his head, and he worked in that 
clear green flame that quivered around 
the furnace. He sang all the time, two 
or three notes ina minor. Yousaid he 
looked the genius of the spot.’’ 

‘«Yes,” assented Raleigh; ‘‘to be 
sure,”’ 

The doctor arose and pushed back 
his chair. 

‘“Asto the hero—have you any spe- 
cial sort in view ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Raleigh, reflective- 
ly; ‘‘ I have been reading Macaulay and 
hit upon the poor wretches who fol- 
lowed Monmouth to Sedgemoor. I 
should like something of that sort in a 
better cause.”’ 

‘* Democratic, this morning.’’ 

Raleigh roused himself for argument: 

«I’m always democratic at bottom— 
always looking for qualities that belong 
not so much to men as to man,”’ 

‘What do you say to going out with 
me for a while? The roads are broken, 
and you could stand a few blasts for a 
mile or so,”’ 

‘**] don’t know,”’ said Raliegh. 

‘«Just like a whimsical girl!’ cried 
Kit. 

‘« Because,” continued the doctor, 
‘*we have a hero, and it seems little 
short of selfish to keep him to ourselves, 
Since you would like a hero from the 
people better still.” 

Kit brought his coat. 

‘*Do go,’’ she urged. 

The weather was bitterly cold. At 
intervals a driving wind made the air 
dense with flying snow. Long lines of 
fields lost themselves in the colorless 
horizon. Here and there the snow was 
‘level with the fences.. On the county 

‘ road a track had been broken through 
drifts ten feet high. 


A mile further on the doctor pointed - 


to the left. ‘‘ Yonder’s the heuse.’’ 

A round white hill rose against the 
sky.. Raleigh remembered it in June 
white with daisies, and in August bitten 
bare by cattle with velvety mulleins 
growing out of its smoothness; some of 
their brown, dead stalks stood upright 
through the snow. A narrow stream 
ran around the foot of the hill across 
the road. In summer Kit had called 
the place her garden, because every 
weed possible to the section grew there 


butterfly, 





The ends’ of three small, weather- 
beaten houses showed like triangles 
over the slope. Three chimneys made 
a spot of positive color; from one, thin 
blue smoke rose upright. 

At the sound of bells six or eight 
children ran from the house and stood 
in a row to see the doctor go in. They 
shivered, and looked up out of large, 
bright eyes without speaking. 

‘«What,’’ cried Dr. Crew; 
school ?” 

They twisted their heads over their 
shoulders and kicked the snow with 
their ragged shoes. 

‘« Well, yo’ see, sir,’’ explained a 
man who came out to take the doctor’s 
horse, ‘‘dey’s mighty anxious to git 
dey learnin’; but it was right sharp cold 
dis mornin’. Yisterday them two boys 
jist cried like babies; but I don’ keep no 
kurridge n’r hoss n’r nothin’; so I made 
"em stay at home.” 

‘* How’s the sick man?” 

Dr. Crew waited with his hand 
upon the latch for the answer. 

‘‘Well, sir, "bout as usual; o’ny a 
little worse. He was mighty bad long 
erbout mornin’. After that he got 
easier. He's asleep now.” 

Raleigh could scarcely see within the 
small, dark room. The window lights 
were broken, and their places supplied 
with bungles of rags, and paper pasted 
over the cracked panes. The atmosphere 
was bad,and thick with smoke from smol- 
dering green wood. When his eyes be- 
came accustomed to the half light 
he saw that there were two men and 
three women seated in silence against 
the wall, and an old dog asleep under 
the stove. 

One of the women arose and placed 
chairs; she had been crying, but her 
mouth broke into smiles when she 
spoke. 

A tall, old-fashioried bedstead stood 
in a corner of the room; Cornish’s 
gaunt frame lay upon it under a faded 
patchwork quilt. 

From his place Raleigh could see 
that the worn old face, with its look of 
suffering, lacked neither dignity nor a 
certain rude nobility of feature; his 
long, rusty hair, streaked with gray, lay, 
as Kit had said, like a thatched roof 
above it. His knotty hands were 
clasped outside the coverlid. He 
might have been a patriarch of a tribe 
in the land of his not remote ancestry. 

Raleigh felt that his personality dom- 
inated the room. There were two guns 
in the corner—he knew which was Cor- 
nish’s. His Bible and his pipe lay to- 
gether on the end of the mantel. He 
had strung the peppers and seed corn 
above the fireplace. There could be no 
doubt to whom old Music, groaning 
and whimpering in the warmest spot, 
belonged. 

The men were his sons; the inevita- 
ble air of the unemployed hung about 
them. They were strong, honest fel- 
lows with a good reputation among the 
farmers; but the farmers themselves 
were poor; they did their own neces- 
sary work in winter, and discharged 
their hands when the fall plowing and 
seeding were over. 

Prissy resumed her place and rested 
her elbow in one hand, her chin in the 
palm of the other, while she swayed her 
body to and fro. She began totalk un- 
der her breath: 

««I done tol’ Cornish what you an’ 
the ether gen’l’men says, Doctor; but 
Cornish he won’ hear to it noways. He 
’low dish yer his country, des laik be- 
fore. Cornish ol’ mammy she died 
when I wasa little gal. She useter say 
her gram’pap was a stransport from 
Malablasker. I do’ know how it was. 
I-do’ know nothin’ erbout them things; 
but she was mighty proud erbout it an’ 
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uster fling it up at the other col’ed peo- 
ple. When I ast Cornish, Cornish he 
say, dess as usual: ‘I do’ know nothin’ 
erbout Malablasker, dish yer my coun- 
try.’ Moreover, Cornish he pretty nigh 
make me promise ’’— 

There was a restless movement in the 
direction of the bed. The _ invalid 
called; 

‘* Prissy!” 

‘‘Right yer, Cornish;” she hurried 
to the bed and leaned over him. ‘‘Yer’s 
the doctor; an’ he’s brought the young 
gen’l’man ’at’s a stayin’ at Mr. Malsby’s 
to see yo’. I reckon everybody’s done 
heard what a dreffle sufferer you is, 
honey.”’ 

He looked with dull eyes at Raleigh. 

«Glad to see you, sir,’’ he said. ‘I 
useter see you an’ the young lady aroun’ 
in the summer.”’ 

Raleigh felt. suddenly neglectful. 

‘¢We had not heard until this morn- 
ing that you were ill. My sister re- 
members you very well; she would glad- 
ly have come. I trust you are better 
to-day.’’ 

‘«The misery was distractin’ bad in 
the night. These old wounds will be 
troublesome:”’ 

The doctor brought some medicine 
and raised his head, while Prissy held 
the glass to his lips. 

‘‘Do you feel strong enough to tell 
my friend how you came by your 
wound ?”” 

He told the story simply. 

At Gettysburg he had been struck 
near the spine; probably a fragment of 
shell remained; for at that time wounds 
could not always be properly dressed. 
Later lameness developed, grew worse 
and worse, and periods of excruciating 
pain culminated in this last attack. 

‘‘But that is not telling all,’’ said 
the doctor. 

He asked a few questions, and Ra- 
leigh learned that Cornish had shielded 
his superior officer from the bursting 
shell with his own body. 

Presently the doctor said: 

‘*You’re a pretty sensible fellow, 
Cornish, I take it.’’ 

‘« Yes, sir,’’ he answered, with par- 
donable vanity; ‘‘steady an’ ‘liable; 
’at’s the reputation the gen’l’men roun’ 
yer gives me. I reckon that means 
sensible.” 

‘¢ Then let us talk matters over. How 
long were you in the service ?”’ 

‘‘From firs’ to las’, sir. I was free 
when the war broke out. My mistress 
lef’ me my freedom when she died, an’ 
I offered myself when I heard the firs’ 
gun.”’ 

‘And you were faithful from first to 
last.”’ : 

‘*I done my best. It wasn’t. much 
sometimes. 

‘«You shielded your commander from 
the shell with your own body.” 

‘* Dey wasn’t nothin’ else at hand.”’ 

‘« And when the war was over—what 
then ?”’ 

‘« Then,” said the sick man, slowly, 
as if he loved the words, ‘‘I got what 
dey calls a honer’ble discharge.’’ 

‘*Yes; but afterward.”’ 


‘«I come back yer an’ yerI been ever 


sence.” 

‘«Is that all?’’ 

‘*Erbout all, I reckon.’’ 

The doctor assumed an argumenta- 
tive tone, ; 

‘*Now let me give you my view of 
the case. Here’sa man who fights four 
long years through thick and’thin and 
never once thinks of giving over. He 
is crippled for life in the last struggle, 
and all he receives is an honorable dis- 
charge ’’— 

Prissy sniffed disdainfully and tossed 
her head, 

‘‘ And years after, the Union having 
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in view just such cases, offers in recog- 
nition a certainsum of money every 
month to the men who helped to pre- 
serve it.’’ 
«Yes, 
‘it’s true, every word. 
that long ’go.”’ 
««And the man who has a right to 
this—who is poor and lame and sick 
and growing old ’’— 
‘« Seventy-two nex’ Chris’ mas.”’ 
‘«Who needs this money for himself 
and his family ’’— 
««’Deed he do,” muttered Prissy. 
«¢ Will have nothing of what his coun- 
try owes him.”’ 
Cornish raised himself on his elbow; 
a sudden light and strength flared up 
into his suffering face. He was about 
to speak when the door opened and the 
man who had taken the doctor’s horse 
ushered the preacher into the room. 
The preacher was tall and very black, 
his head was bald, and a white, stiff 
mustache intensified his color. 


sir,’’ interpolated Cornish; 
I knowed all 


«‘Howdy, Brother Cornish?’ he 
said; ‘‘’pears to me you’s some pearter 
to-day.” 


‘The good Lord he done give me 
strength for to say this one thing,’’ an- 
swered Cornish; ‘‘an’ I’se glad you’s 
here, Brother Dodson, for to be my 
witness. I calls you to witness, Neigh- 
bor Wills an’ Sister Quarles an’ Sister 
Carter an’ 'Nijah an’ Ben an’ Prissy, 
‘at what I says now I sticks to longs 
whiles the breath’s in my body. All 
these years the white people’s been 
sayin’ to me—Mr. Malsby an’ Mr. 
James an’ young Mr. Dick’s son, an’ 
even the ladies—‘ Cornish, the Gov’- 
ment owes you a pension,’ an’ ‘why’nt 
you ‘ply fo’ a pension, Cornish? 
Dey’s people draws dey eight an ten 
dollars a month an’ ain’t got the right 
to it you got.’ Likewise the col’ed 
folks a-urgin’ an’ a-urgin’.” 

He paused; and the minister said, in 
his soft, old voice: 

«« Jes’ so—jes’ so.”’ 

‘‘ This mo’nin’ comes the doctor, an’ 
he says somethin’ erbout money my 
country owes me. Wha’ fur ?”’ 

‘‘For four years of hard service,’’ 
answered the doctor. 

‘‘Fightin’,” suggested the minister, 

‘‘Fightin’,” repeated Cornish, 
‘wasn’t it good fightin’? wasn’t it fight- 
in’inearnest? Was the vict’ry won?” 

‘«Oh yes,” replied the minister, dep- 
recatingly—‘‘ oh . yes, Brother Cornish. 
’Twas good fightin’ an’ fightin’ in 
earnes’; an’ the vic’tory’s won—praise 
the Lord! I ain’t got nothin’ to say 
again’ that. What I mought ‘a’ said ef 
you'd ’a’ ast me isthat because it was 
good fightin-—mighty good: fightin’— 
seems like it mought be wuth good 
money. Seems like that a-way to me.”’ 

Cornish looked toward. the two men 
sitting silently by the stove. 

«’Nijah an’ Ben,” he called, «‘ when 
yo’ lived along 0’ yo’ pappy, did yo’ 
git enough to eat ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Pappy,’’ they answered, meek- 
ly, like children. 

‘‘An’ yo’, Prissy, has I ever starved 
yo’?”’ 

‘“‘I al’ays had enough to eat,’’ ac- 
knowledged Prissy, ‘‘certain’y; but it 
wasn’t al’ays what I wanted.’” 

‘* Has lever friz yo’?”’ 

‘« Not ezacly friz,” said Prissy; ‘‘ but 
the wind do come up pow ful through 
dis floor in winter.”’ 

Cornish was silent; his eyes roved 
from face to face.- Finally he began, 
with fresh energy: 

‘‘Wasn’t dis my country—mine—jes 
as much as another’s? Ain’t she mine 
now? Didn’t I begin to love her the 
minute 1 was free, an’ don’ I love her 
now whether I live or die from the mis- 
ery got servin’ her? What if lis poor? 


Mus’ I hol’ out my han’ to take pay fo’ 
what’s been paid long ‘go? ‘Twas 
more’n pay jes’ to fight. Dish yer’sa 
good doctor, but he say what my coun- 
try owesme. No, sir—no, sir. ’Tain’t 
so much what his country owes a man, 
as what a man owes his country.”’ 

He sank upon his pillow and raised 
his clasped hands above his head. 
Tears streamed over his wrinkled 
cheeks. His voice, broken with sobs. 
rose in prayer: 

‘*Oh, my blessed Marster! ef I cain’t 
jes’ bear in dis ol’ body a bit o’ shell 
widout groanin’ an’ makin’ a great to do 
over the misery—widout expectin’ to be 
paid in money fur it—help me to re- 
member thy good servant ’at set my 
people free an’ bore the bullet in his 
heart, an’ bore death itself widout a 
moan. ‘Tain’t no __ stiffneckedness; 
blessed Lord. Can’t I bear to suffer 
jes’ a few, few years when he could bear 
to die?” , 

The words died into murmurs. His 
hands fell upon his breast; he breathed 
as one who sleeps from exhaustion. 

The men had bowed their heads rev- 
erently. Raleigh, in obedience to an 
impulse he could not resist, had knelt. 
He arose and followed the doctor from 
the room. 

Neither spoke on the homeward way; 
it may have been because of the bitter 
wind that stiffened their faces. 

Kit was sewing by the west window. 

‘‘I have found a hero,” Raleigh 
said; ‘‘butif you do not mind I’d rather 
tell you about him later.’’ 

And Kit, being a wise sister, waited. 


Battimorg, Mp. 


Simple Little Sara Jane. 
BY MARY ELIZABETH STONE, 


SIMPLE little Sara Jane, 
So the people say, 
Cried because it chanced to rain 
Ona holiday. 
And the raindrops from the skies, 
And the teardrops from her eyes, 
Made the weather very wet 
On that holiday. 
And they can’t forget it yet, 
So the people say, 
Simple little Sara Jane, 
To cry because it chanced to rain! 


Ontario, CAL. 


“Just to Cheer Them.” 


BY LEIGH NORTH, 


‘* THERE, that will do for to-day,” 
said the fresh, young voice, with gentle 
decision; and the small feet uncurled 
from around the rung of the chair where 
they had assisted to support the book 
in her lap, and she stood up. A tiny, 
little figure, but straight and erect, with 
serious gray eyes, fine-cut features, and 
blond hair with a twist which was 
scarcely a curl in it. The declining sun 
seemed to lay a hand in lingering ca- 
ress on the childish head as she stood 
by the window. 

‘*Do you like ‘General Ivanhoe?’ ” 
she asked, a little doubtfully. 

««Oh, it’s very fine.” responded old 
Mr. Peters, shaking his round head 
and turning his sightless eyes toward 
the speaker. An older person might 
have questioned its direct attractions 
for him, but Roberta was satisfied. 

Mr. Peters had asked for ‘‘General 
Ivanhoe,’’ and now he was getting it. 
Roberta was very firm with her circle 
of old blind people. She allowed them 
to choose their own books often; but 
she never turned back from the plow, 
and once chosen they must hear them 
to the sweet or bitter end. 

One day she had come to the. Blind 
Home with her grandmother, and see- 
ing the old men and women sitting list- 
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lessly around, it had entered her’ wise 
little head that she might come and 
read to them. Mrs. Black, the matron, 
assented willingly, and soon the child 
was a well-known figure among them. 

She entered on her task with an en- 
thusiasm that never: flagged. She 
would have gone daily had she been 
permitted; but Grandma said ‘‘twice a 
week was enough.’’ She had her les- 
sons ‘‘to do’’ in the morning, and she 
must have some play time. Roberta 
did not altogether appreciate this; she 
had rather be busy. 

‘‘For pity’s sake, child, do go out 
and play!” said her young married aunt, 
who was home on avisit. ‘‘Go and 
build a snow man.” 

‘I don’t know how,’’ said Roberta, 
gravely. 

‘‘Well, I never! I thought all boys 
and girls knew how by the light of na- 
ture. You must get your uncle Tom to 
teach you when he comes.’’ 

So Uncle Tom taught, and Roberta 
learned laboriously to construct a snow 
man. She built carefully a little row of 
miniature snow men in the back yard, 
and was much relieved when her task 
was ended and they all melted and 
flowed away. 

‘« That child ought to be more with 
other children,’’ pronounced Aunt Em- 
my. - 

‘¢ She’s 
Grandma. 

‘«Oh, of course, she is a good child; 
but she’s so old-fashioned. One might 
think she was sixty.’’ 

Roberta’s father spent much of his 
time, for business or pleasure, on the 
other side of the ocean. His mother 
sighed at her only son’s protracted ab- 
sences; but the light of his world had 
gone out when his young wife died, and 
home was almost distasteful to him. 
He had always been something of a 
rover, so Grandma was not unaccus- 
tomed to doing without him, and lav- 
ished her care and affection on the 
treasure he had left her. Of Roberta’s 
mother his people had seen little or 
nothing; the brief years that had linked 
her to them were rapidly flown. 
‘‘Mamma has passed away,’’ was al- 
ways Roberta’s expression. 

‘‘ Which is long or short for ‘ gone to 
Heaven,’ ’’ translated Aunt Emmy. 

She and the other married sisters 
came home now and then, and won- 
dered at their quaint little niece; but 
for the most part Grandma and Roberta 
were alone. Other homes were open 
to them, and from time to time the 
daughters urged their mother to come 
tothem. ‘‘It’s so lonely for you with 
nobody but that child.” But Mrs. 
Price clung to her own rooftree and 
fireside and refused to be dislodged. 

Reading to the blind people was 
literally Roberta’s greatest pleasure; yet 
was her self-appointed task not wholly 
free from  discouragements. Her 
choice of books Grandma seldom inter- 
fered with, only smiling to herself when 
‘«General Ivanhoe’’ was called for. 
Frequently Roberta read a few verses 
from the Bible or some religious book 
which she considered ‘‘to edification’’; 
‘but I want to cheer them a little, 
you know,” she said,in a sort of apology 
for her secular literature. 

They loved to have her come and 
would have mourned her absence or 
departure; yet they were not always so 
attentive as she could wish, and hence 
arose her trials. 

Tim Doolan—with his broad Irish 
brogue and his ‘‘ Bless ye, my little 
leddy!’’ which rang out so musically 
and heartily that it made you love 
‘ould Ireland’’ for his sake—had a 
way of sitting near the door and shuf- 
fling out-noisily in the midst of what 
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Roberta considered the most interest- ° 
ing passages, which was very trying. 

Then there was the deaf and dumb 
man who was only partially blind, and 
whose wits were scarcely in the right 
place. He persisted in coming to the 
reading spite of Mrs. Black’s discour- 
agement, and Roberta derived a certain 
satisfaction from his presence. But 
now and then he would break into loud 
and inarticulate chatter which entirely 
drowned out her voice, and she could 
only sit and look at him with grave dis- 
approval till he chose to cease. 

‘« Miss Tilly,’’ a tall and angular fe- 
male, who suffered much from ‘‘neu- 
ralagy,”” and who wore a soiled and 
flapping cap, which was a trial to Ro- 
berta’s neat little soul, had a way of 
sniffing and sighing through the most 
cheerful passages, which was very dis- 
concerting. Roberta reflected much 
upon that cap—wondering what she 
could do to make it ‘‘approximate,’’ 
that was the word she used in her 
thought, to Grandma's dainty, clean 
ones. But she had a suspicion that 
‘*Miss Tilly” would not give it up, or 
surely Mrs. Black would have had it 
renovated, and she did not see how to 
accomplish her object. 

Finally among the discouraging hear- 
ers was ‘‘Mr. Johnsing.’’ a thin, frail 
old man, who took periodic naps when- 
ever opportunity offered. ‘You're 
asleep, Mr. Johnsing,’’ the little reader 
would say, half severely, when a suc- 
cession of mild snores broke into a 
volume of sound, and the old man 
would start guiltily and protest, ‘‘Oh 
no, Miss!’’ 

‘«Mr. Johnsing’’ was supposed to be 
interested in stocks, whether the idea 
was founded upon the entire absence of 
such possessions in his past career, or 
upon some fancy in the child’s mind, it 
would be difficult to divine. 

‘*Now you may all go,” she would 
say sometimes, with an imperious wave 
of her hand, relieving her cramped little 
legs from their bracket-like pose, as she 
closed the volume, ‘‘I am going to 
read Mr. Johnsing about the money 
market.” And the old man would 
fumble to a nearer chair and listen pa- 
tiently, while she read ‘‘ the quotations” 
from a newspaper, and they would both 
go away none the wiser. 

In return for this exclusive civility 
‘“Mr. Johnsing’” would occasionally 
play for Roberta on his cracked old vio- 
lin, leading her into a far-off, bare little 
room to enjoy the treat. To himself it 
gave unmixed satisfaction, but some of 
his neighbors lacked the harmonious 
soul and complained: ‘‘If there ain’t 
Johnsing scrapin’ on that old fiddle 
_ag’in;’’ hence his banishment to this 
particular apartment. It may be 
doubted whether Roberta’s, intuitive 
love of music did not occasionally cause 
her to shrink from some of the strains 
evoked; but she listened with patient 
sweetness and with some admixture of 
awe and admiration at his ability. ° 

Two of her reading circle gave her 
unmixed pleasure. They never sniffed 
or sighed, they never went to sleep and, 
best of all, they never ran away. 

Old Mrs. Locker’s placid face, with 
its soft bands of silver hair, was always 
turned toward the reader, and were the 
subject grave or gay, religious or secu- 
lar, she always gave her ready smile and 
note of approval. ‘‘ Why that’s real 
dearie.” Her broad bosom and 
capacious lap looked like a nest for little 
children, and would have gathered in 
Roberta and several others of her size. 

But in Mr. Peters, Roberta found per- 
haps her most intelligent listener and 
congenial spirit. His large head and 
little shrunken form gave him some- 
what of an elfish appearance, and he 
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often had ‘‘ miseries in his head ’’ which 
distorted his countenance. But no 
suffering could induce him to be absent 
’ from his place or to forego his position 
of listener. It was he that generally 
suggested the books, and Roberta fre- 
quently discussed with him their merits 
and demerits. ‘‘General Ivanhoe’’ 
had been read at his instance, and to it 
he gave a constant, if somewhat forced, 
attention; to him, too, she occasionally 
brought the problems of her daily life, 
which even Grandma had not solved to 
her satisfaction; as, for example, ‘‘ Why 
did -God make some people rich and 
some: poor ?”’ 

Aunt Emmy, whose distinctly an- 
nounced intention had been, as she ex- 
pressed it, to ‘‘frivolize the family,” had 
insisted that Roberta should be sent to 
dancing school, and had also presented 
the little maiden with an autoharp. 
So Roberta, with her usual docility, 
learned to dance, and wakened with a 
slow surprise to the fact that what 
other people called amusements ‘some- 
times amused. She preferred it to mak- 
ing snow men. She also practiced dil- 
igently on her harp and learned to play 
several tunes. The soft, fine chords 
seemed in harmony with the child’s per- 
sonality. 

‘‘] think, Grandma,” she said, one 
day, ‘‘I’ll take my autoharp to play to 
the Circle.”” Roberta always called her 
blind people ‘‘ the Circle.” 

‘Yes, do,” said Grandma, indul- 
gently; ‘I expect they would like it.’’ 

So Roberta carried it very carefully 
and went in search of Mrs. Black. 
‘Would you have any objection,” she 
said, in her gentle voice, *‘if I were to 
play my autoharp for the Circle, and 
oh!”—a sudden thought flushing her 
cheeks and brightening her serious gray 
eyes—‘‘might I dance them a minyette ? 
perhaps it would amuse them.’’ 

«« A what, child ?”’ : 

‘‘ A minyette—a dance, you know.’ 

‘‘ For the land’s sake!”’ 

‘«] should not wish’’—Roberta hesi- 
tated for a moment—‘‘to infringe your 
rules.”’ 

‘«Bless you, child, I'd never say no 
to anything you wanted to do. Not 
that I think’ it would do ‘em much 
good when they can’t see,” she mur- 
mured to herself; but she did not wish 
to dampen the child’s ardor, so she 

-spoke low. She felt a wish to follow 
and look on; but she was very busy and 
could not leave her work. 

So Roberta sped back to the parlor 
where the Circle were already assembled 
and announced, gravely: ‘‘I’m going 
to play and dance for you to-day.” 

‘«Are you now?” said Tim Doolan; 
‘*that’ll be right jolly. I’d like to join 
ye meself;’’ and he began shuffling his 
feet. ‘‘ Yeand Johnsing should play a 
duet.” 

So Mr. Johnsing brought his violin, 
and the music began, with results dis- 
astrous to listening ears. 

‘*I’m afraid,” said Roberta, pausing 
at last, ‘“they don’t go together. You 
see,” with modest depreciation of her 
powers, ‘‘]1 don’t play as well as Mr. 
Johnsing. Now I think I will dance.” 
So she moved the little marble table 
to one side, placed the autoharp 
upon it and cleared a é little 
space for herself in the middle 
of the room. She ran her fingers over 
the strings, struck a chord and then 
began. ‘‘It is not very good music to 
dance to, but I think I can do it.” 
Slowly and rhythmically the little twin- 
kling feet moved round theCircle, andas 
she passed, their quickened ears noting 
her approach, one and another of her 


blind friends stretched out a hand to — 


touch her, Again she struck a chord, 
and again she made a revolution, 
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‘*For goodness’ sake, child! What 
are you doing?’’ It was Aunt Emmy’s 
voice at the door, that broke in upon 
the absorbed stillness. Roberta was 
late getting home, and she had come in 
search of her. 

The child paused, holding up the side 
of her dress with one slender hand, and 
replied, with gentle dignity: ‘I’m 
dancing a minyette, Aunt Emmy. I 
thought it might cheer them, you 
know.” 

All her talents, all her accomplish- 
ments were devoted to the service of 
her dear old people. 

“If that don’t beat all!’’* cried Mrs. 
Black, with her apron to her eyes, wip- 
ing away atear. ‘‘It jest reminds me 
of Miriam or some of them Bible folks 
dancing before the Lord, and He’s the 
only one as can see. But if he don’t 
make them little pit-a-pats of hers do 
some good my name ain’t Jane Black.”’ 

‘«Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me,’’ thought 
Aunt Emmy, as she hurried her little 
charge home through the gathering 
twilight. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


The Life and Adventures of 
Jim Crow. 
BY DORA M. MORRELL. 


Jim Crow began his life as one of 
four white eggs in a ragged-looking 
nest at the top of a pine tree. The 
parent Crows paid little attention to 
outword show in their home, and it 
lacked the grace of the Oriole’s, and the 
trimness of the Robin’s; but the rough 
sticks that formed the foundation were 
covered with various softer linings, and 
Jim’s home was satisfactory to him. 

Scarcely had Jim broken out of his 
shell when he began to suffer from the 
ills of a bad reputation, in this case 
not his own. The Crows, tho indus- 
trious and working hard to free the 
bushes and ground from caterpillars, 
grubs and other insects, had helped 
themselves so often to the farmer's 
corn that he had vowed vengeance 
upon them; and this vow being fulfilled 
left Jim and -the other little Crows or- 
phans very early in life. The others 
succumbed to starvation. Jim evident- 
ly had more strength, for he was found 
alive in the nest. 

When Jim left the paternal abode 
for another he was but half fledged, and 
very ignorant. His only idea in life 
was to get enough to eat, and his 
method of doing this was to open a 
large bill and ‘‘Caw, caw”’ in a hungry 
tone. His appetite was remarkable. 
He never refused anything offered to 
him, and his diet included everything 
from angleworms to_ strawberries. 
Corn was cooked for him, as he did not 
appear to like it raw. At this stage of 
his development he had no thought of 
beauty and paid little attention to his 
plumage. Later, he became quite a 
dandy, and every feather was arranged 
with the greatest nicety. 

Jim Crow became a missionary for 
his race among his captors, whom, by 
the way, he regarded with most friendly 
feelings. His mistress was specially 
dear to him; and when he found a deli- 
ciously fat bug he would sometimes 
bring it to share with her, and he ex- 
pected her to be equally generous with 
such dainties as she had. He would 
stand on her chair while she ate, and 
if ignored would touch her now and 
then with his beak to remind her that 
share alike was fair. 

All crows are capable of learning 
much, Perhaps Jim’s education was 
extended beyond the general limit, be- 





cause his mistress had much time, a 
curiosity to know what he could learn, 
coupled with patience and Jim’s fond- 
ness for her. She worked systematic- 
ally at his lessons, and never undertook 
to teach him with any one or anything 
near them to distract his attention. 
Jim was eager to know all that was 
going on. 

Crows can be taught to talk. Some- 
times their tongues are split to make 
this easier; but it is as needless as to 
split a parrot’s. Constant repetition of 
a phrase will make a young crow re- 
member it, and one phrase under- 
stood, it does not take long to add 
another to the vocabulary. Jim 
learned to say ‘‘Hullo’’ to his mis- 
tress and to various members of the 
family. He could say his A BC, and 
a few single words which he seemed to 
know how to apply. 

Jim was very, very curious, and al- 
ways wanted to see everything new. A 
flock of chickens with their mother 
aroused his interest, and in his zeal to 
know more of them he walked close to 
the hen, which fell upon him with all 
the force of beak, claws and wings. 
Jim lay flat upon his back, and, with 
legs waving to and fro in fright, cried 
‘‘Help, help !” 

Jim was allowed to go about the 
house as he chose, for he had been 
taught to be neat. Any bird may be 
so trained by sprinkling it with water 
from a toothbrush. This freedom left 
play for his natural propensities. Jim 





was a thief, and of his evil trait nothing 
would cure him. He would carry off 
any bright thing lying about, whether 
it were a diamond ring or a yeast cake, 
and hide them. He was like his cous- 
ins, the Magpies, in that. He hid 
everything near, or in the house, so it 
was not difficult to find his treasures. 
He would hide his stealings in the 
same places time after time, and these 
became known; so they were sought if 
anything was missing. Precaution was 
the rule of the house, however. 

Jim liked music, and would cuddle 
down on his mistress’s shoulder while 
she practiced on the piano, closing his: 
eyes and looking as happy as a bird 
could look. One of his accomplish- 
ments was an odd series of movements 
called, by curtesy, a dance. 

Jim took very kindly to all the 
tricks that were taught him, and would 
do them when he wished to coax his 
mistress for some indulgence. He 
could shoulder arms, play dead, find 
what his mistress hid, fire a tiny cannon, 
come at a whistle—indeed, he learned 
nearly all those things that a bird can. 
He had some original ones. He de- 
lighted in teasing the dog. He would 
stand on his back when the dog was 
asleep, and with his sharp bill twitch 
the dog’s hair. When the dog arose 
in despair of ever getting his nap Jim 
would caw in mirth. Jim’s jokes were 
of the practical joke kind, and rarely 
gave their victim any pleasure. He 
would steal kitty’s meat from under 
her very nose, and kitty had no means 
of retaliation. He was not averse to 
nipping Nellie’s ankles if he could while 
she was at work in the kitchen or 
hanging out clothes. Nellie did not 
approve of Jim. She thought: ‘‘ The 
knowing, thaving bird. Sure an’ he’s 
the very divil himself.’’ 

Jim lived in a country city, and was 
given freedom to range as he would. 
He never touched anything in the gar- 
den—probably because he was well fed 
at home. His wings were clipped so 
that he could not fly away, tho he 
showed no desire to do so during the 
first year of his life. When the spring 
came again Jim seemed restless; and 
one day he did not comeback. His 
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wings having grown, he had flown into 
the woods to visit with others of his 
kind, who were no less cheerful com- 
panions that they lacked all the training 
of the Higher Education. He stayed 


with them a day or so, then went back 
to his mistress, showing his delight at 
seeing her by nestling on her shoulder 
and kissing her. After a short stay 
with her he went again to the woods. 
He lived there during the early sum- 
mer, making visits now and then to 
remind his mistress of him. When the 
summer began to wane Jim came home 
to wander no more. 

Had not Jim been cut off in the 
bloom of his youth more wonderful 
things might, perhaps, have been chron- 
icled of him. He died avictim of his 
curiosity.- In a field, where he often 
went for exercise, he saw a man with an 
odd thing at his shoulder. Instinct 
had been so eliminated from Jim by 
his training that it did not say to him 
‘“‘This combination is fatal to your 
family.’’ Jim had learned to look upon 


Janua 





man as rather a good thing for crows, . 


supplying them with bright playthings 
or goodies, so instead of flying home at 
once, Jim lit on the ground in front of 
him. The man fired just as Jim began 
to say ‘‘ Hullo!’’ and his aim was good. 

Jim’s body lies under a pine tree, and 
the memory of his cunning ways lives 
with those who knew him. 

Sea View, Mass. 








Atum is properly a 
dye stuff. Lime is 
properly used in tan- 
ning. Neither should 
be used in bread. Yet 
it is positively true that 
most all the cheaply 
made baking powders 
contain these harmful 
ingredients used simply 
because they are cheap, 
and utterly regardless 
of their 
character. The cheap 


dangerous 


powders thereby be- 
come the infamous 
means whereby the un- 
suspecting are deluded 
and injured. 

In all English coun- 
tries and in some of our 
States it is unlawful to 
put alum in bread. The 
Royal Baking Powder 
is free from alum and 
lime— it is absolutely 


pure. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, NEW-YORK. 
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‘Learn by Heart. 





21, 1897 


[On the sixth of August, 1896, we began the publi- | 


eation of short poems to hg learned by heart. By 
the close of the year twenty-two poems had been 
published. Many of our readers have learned a por- 
tion of these, and twenty have sent us word tha 
they can now repeat them all. Their names are: 


Mrs. J. Q. ADAms...... s++eeeeee-Gilford, N. H. 
Miss May G. BEADLE ........... Shickshinny, Penn 
Mrs. A. D. Brown,.........++ ---Bellevue, Penn, 
Mr. W. A. COoLey........+.0000- Trenton, N. J. 
Miss Nan B. CRAIGHEAD......... Indiana, Penn. 
I. G. Farrpanks (born 1821)...... Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Rev. F. N. Foster..........++5+ Pittsburg, Penn. 
Prof. M. J. Grirrin (Hamline 
University)........sceesseees St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. Marion W. Hussey........ Ashtabula, O. 
Mrs. SETH KEMBLE.........00006 Tulare, Cal 
Mr. Cuarves W. Linarp........ Dayton, O. 
Mrs. J. T. REEVE,....64. 20020006 Appleton, Wis. 
Mrs. J. M. REPLOGLE.:......... -Dayton, O. 
Miss Mary C, Rust.........0000- Tiffin, O 
Jon. SHastip (a forty years’ sub- 
I on odAcne stipe pecncnes Perry, Ill. 
Mrs. SIDNEY SMITH......+...-+05 Oregon City, Ore. 
Mrs. Eten P. TAyLor........0+ Newark, N. J. 


Miss Resecca I. THompson 
(Franklin College Library).. Franklin, Ind. 
Mrs. C. C. WAKEFIELD.......... Morenci, Mich. 


. 


WILLIAM WOODSON.........-0005 Midland, Mich. 

We shall continue the department until August to 
round out the year, and hope at that time to receive 
a yet longer list of persons who can repeat the 
poems publishéd this year.] 


John Anderson My Jo. 


JouHN ANDERSON my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 
Your bonnie brow was brent; 

But now your brow is beld, John, 
Your locks are like the snaw; 

But blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my jo. 


John Anderson my jo, John, 
We clamb the hill thegither, 
And mony a canty day, John; 
We've had wi’ ane anither: 
Now we maun totter down, John, 
But hand in hand we’ll go, 
And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson my jo. 
—ROBERT BuRNS, 1759-1796. 


Pebbles. 


COMPENSATION. — ‘‘ Bilkerton’s death 
was lamentable, wasn’t it?’ ‘‘ Yes, but 
awfully stylish—he died in his private 
car.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


....A Boy Wonder.—‘‘ My.boy has a 
wonderful memory.’’ ‘‘In what way ?”’ 
‘‘He can repeat the names of all the 
monthly magazines published.’’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


....*It,’’ said the grinning savage, as 
he turned the machine gun on the dis- 
comfitted Christian civilizers, ‘‘isa poor 
Maxim that won’t work both ways,.’’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


..‘* Step right in, ladies and gentle- 
men,” cried the showman—step ‘‘right in 
and see the educated pig add and sub- 
tract.” ‘*Pshaw!” interrupted Farmer 
Backlots; ‘‘ my old hog at home has got 
way over to square root.’’—7Zexas Sift- 
ings. 

....'' How did you happen to insure in 
that particular company?” ‘‘1 consulted 
the wishes of my wife.”’ ‘‘ Of course that’s 
very praiseworthy; but does she know 
anything about life insurance compa- 
nies?’’ ‘‘Yes; she investigated, and 
found that this one always issues the 

_ prettiest calendars.” — Washington Star. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


....Some time ago Bishop Paret, 
of Maryland, was the guest of an 
Episcopal family in West Virginia. 
Learning from the Bishop that he liked 
hard-boiled eggs for breakfast, his 
hostess went to the kitchen to boil them 
herself. While so engaged she began to 
sing the first stanza of the hymn ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages.’”” Then she sang the second 
stanza, the Bishop, who was in the din- 
ing room joining in. When it was finish- 
ed there was silence, and the Bishop re- 
marked:, ‘‘ Why not sing the third verse?”’ 
‘*The third verse?’ replied the lady, as 
she came into the dining room, carrying 
the ‘steaming eggs; ‘‘oh! that’s not 
necessary,’’ ‘‘I don’t understand,’’ re-- 
plied Bishop Paret. ‘‘Oh! you see ’’ she 
aid, ‘‘ when I am cooking eggs I always 
sing one verse for soft-boiled and two 
for hard-boiled.” —Baltimore American. 


....-Among fatuous stories Zhe Chris- 
tian World, of London, tells of a man 
who, after pressing his views vigorously 
in a company, turned to a clergyman 
present and asked: ‘‘ And now, sir, what 
is your humble opinion?’ A similar case 
was that of the lay leader of a prayer- 
meeting in a Vermont town sometimes 
invaded by summer visitors, who, seeing 
an evident stranger present, came to him 
as the meeting was about to open and 
asked him his name and residence and 
secured his consent to say a few words. 
At the proper time he asked: ‘‘ Will not 
Mr. A., of New York, favor us with a 


few remarks?” When the stranger sat 
down the leader again spoke: *‘ Will not 
Mr. A., of New York, ask God’s blessing 
on his feeble remarks?’’ A new story of 
the same sort is told by Zhe Christian 
World, of a nervous man whose duty it 
was to move a vote of thanks after a 
lecture. He floundered along through 
various complimentary sentences, and 
finally flickered out feebly thus: ‘‘ And 
so I propose a vote of thanks for the 
lecture to which we have so ably lis- 
tened !” 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 


For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ A Golden 
Autumn,”’ by Mrs. Alexander. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during January the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription 
to HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

SECOND PRIzE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘ Prose Fancies,’’ Sec- 
ond Series. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

FourtH PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,’’ by 
S. R. Crockett. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.,.New York City. 





ZIGZAG. 


....'*Why,” asked the visiting Ameri- 3 The zigzag, beginning at the upper 


can—‘‘why do you fellows always turn to 
the left on the road?’ ‘‘ Because,”’ said 
the resident Englishman—“*‘ because it is 
right.’”’ Eight days afterward the true 
born Briton suddenly scandalized the 
congregation by laughing aloud ip the 
midst of services. It had dawned on 
him that he had made a pun.—Z/ndianapo- 
lis Journal. 


....The prince in the fairy tale pro- 
ceeded with his glowing description of 
the home he had provided for his bride. 
‘‘A hundred witching odors,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘shall greet thy  nostrils!’’ 


‘*Can’t you make it ninety-nine scents?” 
suddenly demanded the princess, who 
was inclined to be advanced a couple of 
centuries on such a matter, and whose 
every aspiration was harking forward to 
a more practical age.—Detroit Journal, 





‘right-hand letter, will spell the name of 





an American general. He was born sev- 
enty-three years ago to-day. . 
Reading across: 1, Something that every- 
body seems to enjoy traveling on; 2, un- 
willing; 3, to wander; 4, part of a tea- 
pot; 5, a plague; 6, a young fallow deer; 
7, the second largest American tiger; 8, 
a glossy fabric; 9, in addition; 10, a 
month; 11, a defile; 12, a quarter of a 
bushel; 13, to thrust the beak into; 14, to 
make no note of; 15, to fly aloft; 16, close 
at hand. M. J. D. 


NOVEL .DIAGONAL. 


rey tae 20 

Reading across: 1, Reason; 2, in front 
of; 3,a gay European city; 4, a city of 
Georgia; 5, a vegetable; 6, to settle an 
income upon; 7, an ethereal fluid that 
supplied the place of blood in the veins 
of the gods; 8, previous; 9, the path de- 
scribed by a heavenly body in its period- 
ical revolution around another body; 10, 
the place where Saul consulted a female 
soothsayer on the eve of his last engage- 
ment with the Philistines; 11, to provide 
food; 12, well leavened; 13, a rope with 
a running noose; 14, work done in a bun- 
gling manner; 15, a crafty old Jew who 
figures in ‘‘Oliver Twist’’; 16, to bend 
forward; 17, to crowd, ‘ 

The letters represented by the figures 
from I to 20 spell the name of a burlesque 
by Henry Carey, which was said to be 
‘“*the most tragical tragedy ever yet 
tragedized.” JoHN C 

ENIGMA. 


Among the poorer, lower class 
In England’s pleasant land, 
I never have, in hearth and home, 
A place where I may stand. 
They give me honor every day, 
From happy hearts I’m cast; 
In health and happiness I’m naught: , 
In death I’m called at last. 
p Aan DE Ai 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 7. 


_Nover Acrostic.—Millard Fillmore. 1, Combus- 

tible; 2, bright; 3, callow; 4, tallow; 5, shamble; 6, 
three; 7, modern; 8, daft; 9, pliant; 10, Fillmore; 11, 

allows; 12, jumble; 13, provide; 14, marigold; 15, 
renzy. 

Cuakave.—I ndependent. 

Primat Acrostic.—Sixteen to one. 1. Sharpe 
(Becky); 2, Iphigenia; 3, Xantippe; 4, Tattycoram; 
5, Elaine, 6, Esther; 7, Nydia; 8, Trilby; 9, Olivia; 
10, Ophelia; 11. Niobe; 12, Euterpe. 


Cold 


Is congerete. We ~o heat. We need pure, warm, 
nourishing blood to keep us warm and guard against 
sickness. Good blood is given by 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 

’ H are the only pills to take with 
Hood s Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilia, They are gen- 
tle in action, = thoroughly efficient. Cure sick head- 
igestion, bili : tipati e. 


ache, ind 
MOREY GAS BURNER $2.50. 


Very best invented. Handsome, durable cen- 
ter piece, not ** mineral ashes,” but guaranteed 
against self-destruction 40 years. Agents with 
means, given territory. A. G. MOREY, 

La Grange, Ill., Inventor and M’f’r. 
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Grin and bear it. 


That’s what you'll have to do, if your 
vq \, housework tires you out and you won't 
aa: take away the hardest part of it with 
Pearline. 
had to do for lo, these thousands of years. 
Pearline has done, and is doing, 
more to lighten and_ brighten 
woman’s work than any other 
one thing. 


That’s what women have 


It saves her time, 


her money, her health and strength, in hundreds of ways. 
Do every bit of your washing and cleaning with Pearline. 53 
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12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 








Copyrighted by Dunnam Mre. Co., 1897. 

St. Louis and New York. 
Receipt—Cocoanut Macaroons.- To the beat- 
en whites of 5 cages add 1 cup of powdered sugar | 
and 1% cups of Dunham’s Cocoanut ; stir lightly; | 
drop in teaspoonfuls on ungreased paper and bake 
20 minutes in slow oven. | 


All Grocers. 





10, 20 and 40 ct. packages. 


THE NEW MODEL: 


OF THE 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
Typewriter 
'  EMBODY 
the practical experience of years, and the 
guarantee of a long established reputation. 


MANY VALUABLE IMIPROVEMENTS. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


327 Broadway, New York. 


F. CADMUS 
STRETCHERS ‘deneraiie on 
TO PREVENT SHRINKING NIO 


N SUITS 
OF SHIRTS, DRAWERS AND a 


Send for circular or inquire of Joun WANAMAKER. 








You Can't Digest 


woody fibre (cellulose). 
injurious. 


Any food containing it is 






WAS ey Wau YY NN 

NON Se WY Nace Wy Nei : 
is made of the entire wheat berry—nature’s best food 
for man—denuded of the woody outcr covering or 
husk. It is a food for digestion, nourishment and 


strength. Putit on your grocery list. 


Sy hiss 





If your grocer does not 
keep it,send us his name 
and yourorder—we will see 
that you are supplied. 

The genuine made only by the 

FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 

Lockport, N. Y- 





GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city homr with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Our specialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP 
41 and 43 Veseu St.. New York. 





TRAVEL, 


Reduced Rates to Washington 


On Account of the Inauguration via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the benefit of those who desire to attend the 
ceremonies incident to the inauguration of President- 
elect McKinley, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 

any will sell excursion tickets to Washington 

arch 1, 2,3 and 4, valid to return March 4 to 8 
at the following rates: 

From New York, $8.00; Philadelphia, $5.40; 
Phillipsburg, $7.73; Trenton, $5.79, and from all 
other stations on the Pennsylvania system at re- 
duced rates. 

This inauguration will be a most interesting 
event, and will undoubtedly attract a large number 
of people from every section of the country. 

Fhe magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad make this line the favorite route to the Na- 
tional Capital at all times, and its enormous equip- 
ment and splendid terminal advantages at Washing- 


ton make it especially popular on such occasions. 


Personally 


Jamaica 3" 


Independent. 


And 25-Day T 
west 30-Day O ul rs 
Indian 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
A Special Party will leave New York 

Per 8S. 8. ADIRONDACK, Jan. 
Under personal escort. Other parties later. 

service is now high class 
Illustrated book of terms free on request. 

PIERCE’S EXCURSION CO., 
197 Washington St., Boston, or 

E. M. JENKINS & CO., 273 B’way, N.Y. 


30th, 
Our hotel 
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MOST WELCOME 
WEDDING GIFT. 





~ SPEEDY 


‘‘ Mother’s Machine”’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 
Running, Easiest Managed. 


Greatly aids domestic bliss. 
the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


De Laval Separators. 


MicuiGAn STATE ExPeRIMENT STATION, 
Agricultural College P. O., Mich., 
January 6, 1897. 
“It gives me great pleasure to repeat my testi- 
mony as to the value and efficiency of the De Laval 
Cream Separators. For another year they have 
been in constant use under my immediate observa- 
tion. The per cent. of fat in skim-milk is seldom 
more than a mere trace. Although subjected to 
the trying conditions of a dairy course where begin- 
ners must put them together and operate them, 
they have required little or no repairs, and are 
still in excellent condition. The result of a long 
course of experiments, during which these machines 
have been subjected to every reasonable test, com- 
mend them for efficiency, thoroughness of skim- 
ming, small power required, ease of management, 
and perfect construction ”’ : 
Cuiwton D. Smirn, Director. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


Randolph & Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 











Needs no disguise, 


because it: is free from all 
disagréeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely eeticall tap in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination and excluding impurities. 
Give this new Oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle --a flat, oval one -- bears our name as its. 

Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the la! 
Schiefjelin & Co., New York. 


New Complete Catalogue of 
FEDS BEST SEEDS that Grow 
mailed FREE to any address. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE& CO. 
Philadelphia. 
— — —_— 
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WIDE Tires. 


Wheels 
Popular Prices. Low 


HARD Pp ] 
tes of fi ht from our 
yea: works, Tatamy, Pa., to all 
STEEL voints, HOBSON & CO. 
AXLES. Station P, 2 Stone St., New York 


DE APRESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 
Our INVISIBLE TUBE Cushions help when "ER 





as glasses help eyes. NO PAIN. Whispers beard. 
Bend toF, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs 


SPECIMEN COPIES. | 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
On Artistic Occupations. 


BY NETTIE ADAMS, 


In beginning a series ‘of four articles 
on occupations connected with the graphic 
arts, it becomes a question which of the 
many to present. Portrait, genre, mural 
and landscape painting, sculpture in all 
its branches, architecture, ornamental 
designing for wall papers, book covers, 
metal work, terra cotta, etc., book and 
journalistic illustrations, poster-making, 
the various*branches of engraving, lith- 
ography, landscape gardening—these are 
some of the artistic occupations, ‘‘in- 
doors and out,’’ which may be chosen for 
study. It will,be noticed that the teach- 
ing-of art is conspicuous by its absence 
from this list, because it is to be hoped 
thatthe present custom of putting people 
into positions as directors of drawing in 
city schools and other places of authority 
in the arts, who have not proved their 
right to the name of artist by work bear- 
ing the stamp of originality and knowl- 
edge, will not long be tolerated. 

All artistic occupations should be se- 
verely let alone, by all persons who are 
not urged on by an overwhelming desire 


| to produce the beautiful. In bearing much 


fruit the artist naturally feels himself 
chosen to this work. This inner force 
bursts all opposition, and makes the ar- 
tist outsmile the frowns of fortune. If to 
this fertility of original production is 
added the power of vision, that is of call- 
ing up mental images of what one has 
seen as a picture before the mind’s-eye, 
one may be sure of a call to the work of 
a.graphic artist. 

But what is an artist? Let us hear 
Geunod upon the subject: 


“There is something else in the arts 
besides technical skill, particular aptitude, 
or even the perfect knowledge and acquire- 
jent of processes. So far as they go, these 
qualities are good and even absolutely nec- 
essary; but they constitute merely the 
artist’s materials, the envelop and the body 
of some one definite and particular art. In 
allthe arts there is something which be- 
longs exclusively to no single one, which is 
common to all but yet above them, without 
which they are merely trades. That invisi- 
ble quality which is their sole vitality is 
Art. . . . Within the artisan there is the 
artist—that is, the man; and he it is who 
must be reached, enlightened, transported, 
even transfigured, until he is utterly lost in 
admiration for that incorruptible beauty 
which results not merely in a passing suc- 
cess, but in the eternal sway of those mas- 
terpieces which must remain for humanity 
as the beacons and guides in art, from an- 
tiquity to the Renaissance, to our own day, 
and afterward, and forever !”’ 

‘* Without which they are merely trades!” 
So in these articles, altho we speak of the 
technical processes by which the inner 
man,the artist, reveals himself to the 
world, the first requisite is that the artist, 
himself a creator, shall grow into full 
stature. As a great teacher of archi- 
tecture has said: 

“All that we can be sure of is that the 
architecture of the future will be good or 
bad, noble or ignoble, fair or foul, according 
to the personal character and professional 
prowess of the men who have it in hand. 
All we can undertake to do is, if possible, 
to inspire the young men who come under 
our hand with a certain measure of good 
sense and good taste, teaching them by pre- 
cept and by the example of history, that in 
art as in life, temperance and refinement of 
conduct come from firmness of mind and 
elevation of spirit, and that these are the 
only sure means to those ends.”’ 

Now all this is opposed to those ideas of 
the artistic temperament which went with 
the cultivation of long hair, and allowed 
an artist to be careless in dress and in 
money matters, and lax in life. As a 
simple matter of historical fact, with the 
exception of musicians, possibly because 
music has to do.with the emotions more 
especially, great artists have been great 
men. In all the representations of Para- 
dise you see the angels singing and play- 
-ing, but never painting, because that 
would argue logic and reflection, a great 
painter has written; ‘and to all those who 
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feel a vocation for the graphic arts he 
Says: 

“Let them gird up their loins; for to paint 
they must understand; to understand they 
must know; and to know they must study 
diligently.” 

The idea that an artist’s life is an easy 
one may be exploded by reading the 
biographies of the masters. Michel 
Angelo wrote, while decorating the Sis- 
tine Chapel: 

“T’ve grown -a goitre by dwelling in this 
den. My breastbone visibly grows like a 
harp; a rich embroidery bedews my face 
from brush-drops thick and thin.” 


Another common idea, which still more 
demands to be overturned to-day, is the 
unwillingness of the art student totrain 
himself to anything less than ‘‘ high 
art.”’ The artistic quaiity which an ar- 
tistic soul embodies ina bit of silver work, 
or a wood carving, or an embroidery, a 
painting or a statue, makes it high art, 
worthy to live forever. It is wrong no- 
tions of the student which make our 
thronged art schools so frightfully waste- 
ful—thousands of students, and so few 
well-trained and capable artists, and the 
great gap constantly widening between 
the artist and the artisan. 

To recapitulate, let any one forbear to 
choose an artistic occupation who does not 
from the necessity of his nature spend all 
his leisure in it, who does not produce 
original work. One may as well pity a 
child for eating jam as an artist for his 
never-ending work. Let him fill his 
mind‘ with memories, tangible, reproduc- 
ible memories, of all nature, and his port- 
folios with sketches of things beautiful. 
Let him cultivate the inner artist in 
him by good music, wide reading, by 
personal refinement, and by constant 
association with masterpieces if not with 
masters. Let him think deeply and be 
ready in all hand work, especially in such 
as educates the two hands equally. What 
the world needs most is original artist- 
artisans, people whocan turn their hands 
to anything, like da Vinci or him who 
made the gates ofthe Baptistery of Flor- 
ence. So, in the three remaining articles 
we will not talk of mural painting nor 
those other artistic pursuits which re- 
quire most years of preparation, but re- 
membering that all art is one, we. will 
consider those pursuits by which a man 
may live and through which he may pass 
to other rooms of the same temple as he 
outgrows those he entered frst. 


Unideal Social Conditions. 
I. 
BY THE REV. C. H. SMITH. 


IN this paper three phases of our indus- 
trial interests are to. be studied in their 
causes, relations and effects. For con- 
venience and perspicuity they may be put 
under three heads, viz., Poverty on the 
Prairie, Slavery in the Shop, and Afflu- 
ence on the Avenue. 

1. Poverty on the Prairie.—With refer- 
ence to its chief industries the United 
States may be divided, roughly, to be 
sure, into four districts: the East, with 
its manufactures; the South, with its cot- 
ton; the far West, with its mines, and 
the Middle West, with its agriculture. 
While farms are found in every State, the 
chief agricultural section is the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Of this region the question 
is being raised, ‘‘Is the West discon- 
tented ?’’ It is well to know if there is 
poverty on the prairie. It is more impor- 
tant to learn the causes, and seek for the 
remedy. 

To till one hundred acres of plow-land 
will certainly keep ofe man and team 
busy. Dividing the farm between the 
leading Western products in about the 
proportion of present tillage, and using 
the average yield and price furnished by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we have the following figures as 
the earnings of 100 acres in 1895: Forty 
acres of corn, yielding 26 bushels per acre, 
at 25 cents per bushel, earn $260. Twenty 
acres of wheat, yielding 14 bushels per 
acre, at 46 cents per bushel, earn $139. 
Nineteen acres of oats, yielding 30’bush- 
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els per acre, at 16 cents per bushel, earn 
$91. In these figures five cents per bush- 
el of wheat and four cents per bushel of 
oats is deducted from the average selling 
price to cover the necessary cash outlay 
for binding twine and threshers’ fees. 
One acre of potatoes, yielding 108 bush- 
els, at 27 cents per bushel, earns $30. 
Twenty acres of hay, yielding a little 
more than one ton per acre, earns $180. 
The total income from the farm is, there- 
fore, $700. One who has capital to pro- 
vide stock, pasture and sheds may, by 
feeding his grain, get a larger price than 
is here given. Interest on the invest- 
ment must first be deducted from this in- 
come. Most farmers are in debt, and the 
interest is a necessary cash outlay, while 
many are renters and have to give one- 
half of the crop asrental. In1895, Iowa, 
a representative State, reported 55,987 
farms cultivated by tenants, 3,419 by 
managers, and 141,979 by owners; 83,552 
of these farms were mortgaged for $138,- 
585,720. Next, the cost of feeding the 
team and keeping the tools and buildings 
in repair must be met. The price re- 
ceived by one living near the great mar- 
kets for his produce is above the average, 
and those living remote from these mar- 
kets receive proportionally less. July 
quotations in villages in the neighbor- 
hood of Sioux City, Ia., were about as 
follows: Wheat, 38 cents; oats, 7 cents; 
corn, 10 cents per bushel; butter, 8 cents, 
dressed poultry, 6 cents per pound; 
and eggs 8cents per dozen. From this 
study it is safe to conclude that the rep- 
resentative farmer in the Middle West 
did not earn last year, including the food 
of his own raising consumed by his fam- 
ily, more than $300. So many received 
less that the condition of all of them is 
very near ‘‘ poverty on the prairie.”’ 

Leaving this for the present, we ap 
proach the second sub-division— 

2. Slavery in the Shop.—Facts and figures 
relating to sweating and kindred evils 
have been so widely published of late 
that none will be needed in this paper. 
In our large land, with diversified cli- 
mate and varied industries, the middle- 
man is a necessary agent inthe rapid and 
economical exchange of commodities. 
That there are too many middlemen may 
be admitted; also that some oppress the 
poor by exorbitant prices. All manu- 
facturers are not monopolists. It is 
doubtful if the majority of employers rob 
their employés by inequitable compen- 
sation; but too many do. Slavery in the 
shop generally has some other cause 
than the inordinate selfishness of the 
master—he is sometimes enslaved him- 
self. Admitting all this, yet the fact ex- 
ists that in manufacturing districts thou- 
sands are working for,a song, furnishing 
their own music, and boarding them- 
selves. Many factories are running half 
time, while others are closed. Laborers 
do not know where to look for employ- 
ment, and have no money to meet the ex- 
pense of search. At work they are en- 
slaved by poor pay, unemployed they 
are bound to their condition by lack 
of money. 

Some writers would have us believe 
that our woes are traceable to over-pro- 
duction. But as long as thousands in 
the East are insufficiently fed and as 
many at the West are pooly clad, it is 
mockery totalk of over-production. What, 
then, are the causes of this suffering of 
all classes? 

The gigantic evil of our day is the 
liquor traffic. The $900,000,000 to $1,- 
000,000,000 spent yearly for intoxicating 
drinks is worse than wasted. If this 
enormous amount were spent in buying 
useful commodities, and all expenses 
caused by drink could be stopped, the 
hard times would find immediate and im- 
mense relief. 

Over-immigration is an evil closely 
connected with the liquor traffic, because 
of the support given the business by the 
large part.of our foreign population. An 
ignorant ballot or a purchasable one is a 
most dangerous element in a government 
of the people. Immigrants from empires 
and kingdoms are not to blame for being 
unacquainted with the needs of a repub- 
lic; but we as a nation are at fault for re- 
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ceiving them into the equality of citizen- 
ship without the necessary fitness. An- 
other element inthe immigration problem 
is-seldom considered. In commercial af- 
fairs supply and demand must be equal, 
minus a small margin of profit to which 
every worker is entitled. Any person 
who is a normal agent in supplying one 
article, but makes small demands on other 
industries, tends to throw the business 
world out of balance. In our chief agri- 
cultural section are thousands of families 
who produce and. market vast quantities 
of grain and stock, thus being large fac- 
tors in the supply of food products. They 
live in log or sod houses, buy little lum- 
ber, hardware, glassware, and no car- 
pets, wall paper, pictures or bric-a-brac. 
They wear wooden shoes, homespun 
stockings, coarse, cheap garments, and 
shawls over their heads instead of bon- 
nets. They spend little for literature, 
nothing in art; they use neither sheets 
nor tablecloths, sleep in bunks, and live 
on the coarsest food. They are very large 
producers of one product and very small 
consumers of any other. 

In the manufacturing districts are 
many foreign-born people who care little 
for the education of their children, and 
who have not learned to appreciate the 
blessings of -our ideal American home 
life. The whole family is employed in 
the factory as producers. The hours out 
of the mill are spent in a cheerless tene- 
ment, mainly because nothing better is 
desired. They also are large producers 
and small consumers. Thus the Ameri- 
can farmer and mechanic have to submit 
to reduced wages that are injurious to 
both. The East can afford to pay a good 
price for foods, if by doing so it enlarges 
the demand for the products of its mines 
and mills. The West is ready to wear 
comfortable clothing and good shoes, if it 
can exchange forthem, at a fair price, its 
grain and meat. Some foreigners come 
to the United States to earn and recross 
the borders to spend. Others remain 
here producing much and consuming 
little, thereby becoming wealthy on what, 
to an American, is not a living. We 


must not be clannish or exclusive, but a 
regulated immigration is necessary; for, 
admitting that Americans live too high, 
it may be affirmed that these classes work 
as great injury to progressive industry 
and to our laborers, whether on the 
prairie or in the shop, as the monopolists 
who ‘‘ oppress the hireling in his wages.”’ 
They throw entirely out of its equilibrium 
our necessary law of supply and demand, 
and create an apparent, but by no means 
actual, over-supply. There was said last 
year to be an over-supply of wheat, and 
thousands of bushels were wastefully fed 
to hogs, while not a few people were liv- 
ing on coarse food, and at least an occa- 
sional child cried for bread! Last year 
an over-production of corn was reported, 
because Dakotans are using it for fuel. 
But without doubt there are, within our 
borders, enough under-fed people and 
animals to reduce rapidly the surplus if 
it were properly distributed. 





Puenix, R. I. 
California and India. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 


IN the report of the work of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations of the Uni- 
versity of California for the years 1892- 
93 and part of 1894, there is included a 
short report concerning the University 
Botanic Garden, by J. Burtt Davy, of the 
Department of Botany, in which report 
Mr. Davy stated that packets of seeds 
had been sent out from the California 
Botanic Garden toa number of Botanic 
Gardens in other countries, oneof the 
list given being the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens of Seebpore, Calcutta, India. Among 
the lists of gifts made from different 
sources to the California Experiment 
Stations, as mentioned by the University, 
were three packages of rare tree seeds, 
with others to follow, from the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, India, and 
a fine collection of seeds of thirty-three 
kinds of Indian trees and fourteen kinds 
of vegetables from the Botanic Garden 
at Saharanpur, Northern India. The 
University report said: 

“There is certain to be something of 
value to California in both the above-men- 
tioned collections.” 
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The Agricultural Experiment Station 
of the University of California offers 
for trial, in comparison with varieties of 
guavas already raised in California, five 
kinds of guavas that the California Uni- 
versity has grown from seed received 
from the Botanic Gardens at Lucknow, 
India. Mr. Wickson, Associate Professor 
of Agriculture at‘the California Univer- 
sity, states that these five varieties of 
guavas are among the best sorts of the 
Lucknow region. The five kinds of these 
Indian guavas, offered to California ex- 
perimenters by the University, in pack- 
ages containing one plant of each variety 
for forty cents postpaid, are distinguish- 
ed from one another by Professor Wick- 
son:as follows: 


‘“‘No. 1. Large, white-fleshed. No. 2. 
Smooth, green. No. 3. Small, red-fleshed. 
No. 4. Allahabad. No. 5. Large, red- 


fleshed.”’ 


A specimen of one of the native fruits 
of India, called the casabana, was re- 
ceived in Vacaville, Cal.; from Louisi- 
ana, a number of months ago, the casa- 
bana having been imported into Louisiana 
from India. The casabana is said to 
have grown successfully in Louisiana. 
The Vacaville, Cal., Reporter says of it: 


‘‘We are informed that it is of the ba- 
nana family and that it ought to thrive well 
in this State, as. the thermometer runs sev- 
eral degrees lower in Louisiana, where it 
grows successfully, than in California. 
. In appearance it strongly resembles, 
in the green state, an enormous cucumber 
or straight squash. When ripe it is a deep 
cherry red,and is reported as being excellent 
eating, also making fine preserves.”’ 


Besides guavas and casabana, India 
has furnished California with bamboos. 
The Southern California Acclimatizing 
Association of Montecito raised a large 
stock of the Indian bamboo, Baméusa 
arundinacea. Dr.F. Franceschi, of Santa 
Barbara, last March, stated that Bam- 
busa vulgaris, the ‘‘ giant’! of India, was 
the variety of bamboo to which he be- 
lieved two good, vigorously growing 
clumps in grounds of citizens of Monte- 
cito belonged. Dr. Franceschi, in his arti- 
cle on bamboosin the Pacific Rural Press, 
mentioned two other bamboos from the 
Himalayas that have grown in Southern 
California, one variety that has been 
quite popular in some gardens being 
Bambusa gracilis, This Himalayan bam- 
boo, Dr. Franceschi stated, was 


“originally introduced by Mrs. Sarah E. 
Cooper, at Ellwood, now grown up to be a 
truly magnificent specimen, from which, 
robably, most of the other plants grown 
| ea are derived. Next to this in 
general appearance, but rather reduced in 
size of stems and leaves, and not too widely 
distributed is Zhamnocalamus Falconeri 
(Arundinaria falcata of gardens), from the 
same region as the above, but at a higher 
altitude, as is shown by this last being 
hardy in many parts of England. These 
two Linds do not send up runners or suck- 
ers, and can be propagated only by division 
of the clumps, which has certainly prevent- 
ed their more rapid spreading in gardens.”’ 
In 1891, at a meeting of the Southern 
California Horticultural Society, the Com- 
mittee on Plants and Flowers reported, 
through the chairman, John Franklyn, 
who mentioned plants of a species of 
Bambusa that came from India, and that 
Mr. Franklyn saw growing inthe grounds 
of John Spence, in the suburbs of Santa 
Barbara, the plants having come from 
Mr. Elwood Cooper’s bamboo garden. 
Himalaya barley has done well in this 
State. It was reported in 1890 of Hima- 
laya barley, tried at the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Station, that this was the most prolific 
there of the drilled barleys. Ina drill of 
one hundred and forty-five feet, Hima- 
laya barley yielded 48 pounds. Nepaul 


barley yielded 21 pounds. 
ern Coast Range Station, not far from 
Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County, 
Himalaya barley was sown on light soil 
in mid-October, bloomed in April, and was 
cut the first of June, giving a ‘‘ remark- 
ably heavy crop.’”’ Nepaul barley at the 
same station on light soil did well, and 
was reported as good for hay. Of the 
barleys that were planted on adobe soil 
at that station, Himalaya had the “‘ finest 
crop of all.” 

In December, 1892, the San Joaquin 
Valley Station, near Tulare, sowed one- 
and-a-half pounds of Himalaya barley 
on 7,600 square feet of the average soil 
atthe station. The result, without irri- 
gation, but with the advantage of deeply 
plowed soil, was 250 pounds of seed. 
The Himalaya barley was recommended, 
in the University report from this sta- 
tion, as being ‘‘a very early barley 
and a very heavy yielder,” and ‘‘it 
would be profitable for hog-raisers in the 
San Joaquin Valley.” Nepaul barley 
was also reported as being the best bar- 
ley tested for hay at the time. The straw 
was thus reported: 

“Very soft and sweet, so that horses will 
eat the entire stem. There is much less 
waste than with ordinary barleys, or with 
wheat hays, which waste nearly all the 
straw.” 


In November, 1895, the University of 
California again offered Nepaul barley 
to Californians, stating that its value for 
hay is well ascertained, and that the 
leaves stay green late, so that the barley 
can be cut for hay when the grain is more 
mature than in ordinary varieties. The 
Nepaul is a beardless barley, and it is 
difficult to get clean seed; but the seed 
that the University proposes to send out 
in one-pound sacks at fifteen cents each, 
is from seed sown on clean ground, and 
the heads were cut by hand. 

In 1889 the University of California re- 
ceived, from the Government Botanic 
Garden of Saharampur, India, seeds of 
‘““mahwa,”’ or Bassia latifolia. This tree 
is said to be valuable for timber,and to 
have seeds from which oil can be ob- 
tained. Thetree is otherwise known as 
‘*madhuca’”’ or ‘‘ mahowa,”’ and its rela- 
tive, Bassia Parkii, bears seeds from 
which is procured the ‘‘Galam”’ or 
‘*Shea”’ butter, stated to be capable of 
keeping a year without salt. This Galam 
butter is sold in Central Africa, and has 
been said to be ‘‘ more solid and more 
palatable than the butter of cow’s milk.” 
It is said that in India the fatty oils from 
the ‘‘ madhuca”’ tree, B. /atifolia, and its 
relative, B. longifolia, the ‘‘ elloopa”’ 
tree, are used for cooking, for making 
soap and for lamp oil. 

‘*Mahwa”’ blossoms are said to be edi- 
ble, being dried and sold in India, or eaten 
raw, the Parsees sometimes cooking the 
flowers. If California ever does raise 
‘“mahwa’’ trees—a thing that may be 
relegated to a somewhat unlikely future 
—it would seem that a number of uses 
may be made of the trees’ products. 
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THE E. HOWARD WATCH & CLOCK CO. 


383 Washington St., Boston 
41 Maiden Lane, pew Yor 
i a 
ay 0) 
5 Ibs. fi F 1 
NEW YORK city 
DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
SUITS, 
27 Sudbury St., 


Randel, Barewore & Billings, 





” All 





Special to «« The independent ”’ a 
T If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
Bas. ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” 
charges paid. 

IMPORTERS OF ‘ 
,A.B.& E. L. SHAW. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. 


TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
Largest Manufacturers of 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and a vesEr STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Send for Tlustrated Catalogue. 


JANUARY 





—m 
HOPE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Ist, 1897. 





ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate including Company’s Build- 
ssucadine tenes saben achecanies cca ues $1,601,647 32 ers rrr 
Bo Mortgages, first liens.......... 2,697,447 Tester e on Deferred Dividends.......... 
Bonds Ran y Stocks owned..............::..5 8,515,961 67 be per Certificate of the New 
TO) LOANS. ........00-00000 Batre 79,400 00 Department, 4 per 
to cree 8 pny os vs ae SE eS ate I GA AR SA FS $8,231,208 00 
Policies assigned as tletveral Bee Securt Ag 351,601 23 | All other er including losses : 
jum loans on Policies in force....... 911 0 death yment ; Dividends 
Cash ~ and Com- 170,085 38 to S Policy noldors ay my 
alrother Assetas 20007. asa 80 Total Liabilities 
Total. Assets admitted by the New > >. Surplus....... inedahapwebsdrandpsenterknbabte 
York Insurance Department........ $9,384,857 42 
* It is not the general practice of Life I Companies to treat this item as a liability. 




















rene Ay is-as follows: 


“‘T have had submitted 
tion and affairs of the Home Life Insurance ee ~ 58 
Coleman, of the appraisement of the property owned 


“The catepinnlion was a verification of the 
conclusively t that the 





pany 


An exhaustive examination of the Company’s financial condition as of DECEMBER Sisr, 18%, has just hora com- 
he Insurance Department of the State of New York, and the report of the Hon. James F.. Pierce, Super- 


to me the report of the Examiner of the De 
of New Ree 
y or mo: 
Company’s ann 
Bist, 1895, and gers (ity, literal er ee of the 


“ ALBANY, Décember 15th, 1896. 
rtment on an examination of the condi- 
report of the Hon. Michael 
Company. 


oe nl made to the Doarement for year 
‘ompany’s figures was found. The show! 
‘actory and for the best interests of the polley-b Mpolders’ G3 





GEO. E. IDE, President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WM, M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 
WM. A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WM. G. LOW, Counsel. 





“MARSHALL PROCESS” WICK 


requires no ee ep vena ed troleum oils 
is perfectly odor} the flam no creep- 
ing tendency ; be the ne ort ght is a ——— 


is the best a cade for all oil- heating and et 


P a sample wicks, 10 cents. We make the 
I 1 Process” ¥ _ for every style of Burner and 


Oil Heater in the market 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 


VIMOID 


MENDS 


M TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOID is not a solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilied person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 











Branches at 275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
New YORK. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
Str. Louis. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISCO. 





MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York. 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, Sac 


ee 
EMULSION 





Still 
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THE WORTHINGTON PUMP 


The standard for all services. Can be used with steam, electricity or water power. This 
well-known machine is especially adapted for supplying water tocountry residences, stock 
farms, schools, colleges and public institutions generally where efficiency and noiseless 
action are required. For fire protection the Worthington is the standard adopted by the 
Underwriters’ Association. Catalogues and full information will be furnished on application. 


HENRY R. WORTHINCTON 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mas s 


86 Liberty Street, New York 



































AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


‘ Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY: ‘SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 





Cash 
Reserv 


ve fOr reinsura’ and 
Surplus. over all Liabilities. 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


A Trip 
to Jamaica, 


the Queen of West Indian Islands, 


BY THE 


Atlas Line 


offers exceptional advantages to persons seek- 
ing a vacation of limited duration for health 
— — The trip from New York to Jamaica 

turn can be made in17 days. Send for 
fieserenea booklet. 


PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State Street. New York. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Personally-Conducted Tour via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


At 8:13 a.m. Wednesday, January 27, a special 
train of Pullman composite, dining, s aiceping com- 
partment, and observation cars will leave the hand- 
some Jersey Cit — t of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, bound for iego, California, and convey- 
ing the first of the > Beanetivanis Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tours to the Pacific Coast 

This train will be the finest that ever crossed the 
continent, and the tour it carries one of the most 
elaborate and complete ever conceived for trans- 
continental and pleasure travel. In charge ofan 
affable and pe tourist agent, assisted by a 
highly-accomplished chaperon, this party, without 
fear of missing train connections, and without any 
of those petty annoyances incident to individual 
traveling, crosses the American continent with as 
much comfort and ease as it would spend a week at 
on Waldorf, stopping, too, at St. Louis, Kansas 

















Las Vegas Hot Springs, and Santa Fé, and 
visiting ven principal points of interest. A ‘bath 
room, r shop. an upright piano will be 


found on the train, and every other convenience and 
luxury of a first-class hostelry 

The great object of this ‘our is to escape the in- 
salubrious climate of the East and to sojourn for a 
time amid the transcendent beauties of California, 
breathe its invigorating air and bask beneath its 
matchless sky. A grander attraction could not be 
offered, nor a more _— method of reaching it. 
he weeks : ages mg in this ‘ oon a 

e sng | uring whic tourists will visit Los 

Pasadena, ‘‘ Ye Alpine Tavern,” Santa 
pears ‘San San Bernardino, Mt. Hamilton, and the 
garden spot of the earth, Del Monte. 

Returning tourists will sto at Salt Lake City, 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado prings, Manitou, Den- 
ver and Chicago. Two days will be spent visiting 
the famous and sublime fre: of nature in the Man- 
itou ion. 

Tickets for this tour, including railroad trans- 

rtation, Pullman accommodations (one double 
berth), meals ex route, carriage drives, and hotel 
accommodations ing and returning, and trans- 
portation in California, will be sold at rate of $310, 
se all stations on the Pennsylvania Railr 

— east of Pittsburg. 

ly to. ticket agents, Tourist Agent at 1196 

Broads , New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 

Sereteiphis 


ger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


HO Re by Elegant Steamships weekly. Frost 
= - mown Malaria impos! ible. “4 


FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ } fifteen days in the tropics. About $5 a day 
ation, meals and stateroom. 


ge further particulars apply to 
A. E. GSUTERBRIDGE & OCO., Agents, 
39 


Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 











January 21, 1897 


Williamsburgh City 


-FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED MARCH IZED MARCH 234, 1853, 


Forty-Fourth Auaual Statement, 
JANUARY ist, 1897, 


ASSETS OF THE COMPARY. 





wes 629; 000 00 
onds. 528,745 wo 

Cash in hands of ‘Agents and in course 

of Collectio 





$1,634,326 57 
LIABILITIES. 





aio 37 
Book Value of Stock, $424 40 


Highty-jfirst Semi-annual Dividend, Jan- 
wary 8th, 1897. 


A dividend of TEN PER CENT. has this day 
been declared payable on demand. 


MARSHALL S. DRIGGS, Pres. 


F. H. WAY, Secretary. 


W. H. BROWN, a a 
BENJ. W. LYON, ‘ Ass’t Sec’s. 


JESSE WATSON, General Agent. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





Cash Capital.................02.000 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves tor Insurunce in 
DUI. oo ois os ccs tei vec ceveeet 4,191,020 1:2 


Net Surplus. .........-....0..0e0008 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 
Gross ASSCES........... 0. eens 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


2,025,808 13 
a 025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, I. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





Cc. H. DUTCHER, ian Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


_REBPONSILE AGENTS WANTED. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE. Secretary and Treasurer. 








THE 


1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORK. " 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLA OILERS ASS + 


STEAM B LEVA xe 
Employers’ Viewty and matey Bolicies. 
Losses PAID SINCE ORGANIZATion | 


— ——, 





$6,973,402.39. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDEN’ 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend car 


be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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or to A, AHERN, Seo’y, Quebec, Canada. 
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